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CHAPTER 1 

ORGANIZATION AND COMMAND 

Section I. INTRODUCTION 


1101. GENERAL 

a. This manual sets forth the mission, organization, and doctrine 
for the employment of the Marine infantry regiment in amphibious operations 
and subsequent operations ashore. It is designed primarily to provide in¬ 
formation and guidance which will assist the commander and his staff in 
planning for and conducting combat operations. It should be used in con¬ 
junction with LFM 01, Doctrine for Amphibious Operations ; FMFM 3-1, Command 
and Staff Action ; FMFM 6-1, Marine Division ; FMFM 6-3, Marine Infantry Bat ¬ 
talion ; and other manuals of the FMFM series. 

b. Consideration is given to the tactical implications of nuclear 
weapons and rapid means of mobility, particularly that of the helicopter 
based ashore or aboard amphibious assault ships. Although the principles 
of war are not changed by employment of nuclear weapons and rapid means 
of mobility, battlefield tactics and techniques are modified in their ap¬ 
plication to varying degrees. 

1102. OPERATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
a. General 

(1) The operational environment is a composite of the conditions, 
circumstances, and influences which affect the employment of military forces 
and which bear on the decisions of the commander. 

(2) The Marine infantry regiment must be prepared to conduct 
operations under a wide variety of conditions ranging from situations short 
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of war to general war. The operational environment is determined by the 
nature of war, organization of the command, the area of operations, and the 
type of operation involved. 

b. Nature of the War .—Conflicts between nations may vary from 
mere disagreements and conflicts of interest to basic and irreconcilable 
differences in national ideologies and objectives. The former are often 
subject to resolution by arbitration or concession, but may require "show 
of force" or limited low-intensity conflict operations. In the latter type, 
differences may be so great that mid- or high-intensity conflicts result. 
Regardless of the level of intensity, the regimental commander must be pre¬ 
pared to conduct operations independently or as a subordinate maneuver ele¬ 
ment of a larger force. 

c. Organization of the Command .—Operations within the parameters 
of any level of warfare may find the Marine infantry regiment fighting 
independently, as part of a joint or combined operation, or as part of an 
international police force. Determination of the organization will 
directly affect the application of doctrine based on possible divergence 
of doctrine, technique, available weapons systems, and custom. 

d. Area of Operations .--That portion of an area of conflict neces¬ 
sary for military operations, either offensive or defensive, pursuant to an 
assigned mission, and for the administration incident to such military op¬ 
erations . 

e. Type of Operation .--Recognizing the type of operation or the 
phase of that operation involved is probably the most important element 
of the operational environment at the regimental level. Once determined, 
the type of operation establishes the tactical methods and techniques 

to be employed in accomplishing the assigned mission. 

f. Helicopter Mobility .—The advent of nuclear weapons and the hel¬ 
icopter has had profound effects on the organization, equipment, and tacti¬ 
cal concepts of the Fleet Marine Force. The most significant of these 
effects is the increasing importance of flexibility and mobility. Combat 
is characterized by fast moving, highly fluid actions which place a premium 
on speed, shock effect, and surprise. The conduct of night amphibious Qper- 
ations is feasible by employing surface or helicopterborne assaults, or a 
combination of the two types, in order to gain surprise and flexibility. 
Emphasis is placed upon the quality, quantity, and timeliness of ,combat 
intelligence. Reconnaissance and surveillance must extend over wider areas 
to allow for the increased combat radius of the Marine regiment, and will 
require increased effort and allocation of means. Helicopters free the 
tactical commander from total dependence upon land lines of communication 
for combat operations and logistic support*. Helicopters also give the com¬ 
mander the option of greater mobility. Whether employed during day or night 
operations, land warfare or amphibious operations, he can move his forces 
over terrain previously considered impassable. The mobility of fire support 
artillery and other combat support units is equal to or exceeds that of in¬ 
fantry units, allowing closer integration of balanced fighting forces which 
can move rapidly over long distances to strike the enemy. The combat power 
possessed by today*s Marine air/ground team, properly applied by aggressive, 
imaginative, and resourceful leaders, will ensure success on the battlefield. 

g. Nuclear Weapons .—The following general considerations apply 
when nuclear weapons are employed by both participants or when operations 
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are conducted in the face of nuclear threat. The application of these is a 
matter of degree, depending on the nature of the nuclear threat, mission, 
friendly and enemy capabilities, terrain, weather, and other related factors. 

(1) Terrain is a vital consideration; when enemy nuclear weap¬ 
ons exist, large bodies of troops should not be deployed on easily identi¬ 
fiable terrain features. Instead, key terrain is controlled by securing 
the approaches to it, by maintaining constant surveillance around and with¬ 
in it, and by controlling it with minimum forces or by fire. 

(2) Nuclear combat can reflect sudden and drastic changes in 
the tactical situation. This requires a responsive and flexible system 
of command with firm, centralized direction, decentralized execution, and 

a doctrine that stresses initiative and flexibility on the part of subordi¬ 
nate commanders. Regimental commanders may have many opportunities for 
decisive action, but the opportunities will usually be of limited duration. 
The authority to use nuclear weapons provides opportunities for the regi¬ 
ment and its subordinate units to undertake bold and aggressive action, 
even against numerically superior forces. 

(3) Large concentrations of troops and equipment cannot ensure 
an increase in combat capability sufficient to offset the corresponding 
increase in vulnerability to nuclear attack. Nevertheless, it is inevitable 
that forces occasionally concentrate to accomplish a particular mission. 
Concentrations should be achieved rapidly and should exist for as limited 

a time as possible. 

(4) For exploitation of friendly nuclear fires in both the 
attack and defense, the regiment achieves a high degree of mobility through 
use of the helicopter, tracked vehicles, and motor transport; however, 
when weather or other conditions restrict the use of vehicles and heli¬ 
copters, the regiment moves primarily on foot. 

(5) Active and/or passive measures may be employed in the 
face of nuclear threat. Active measures, which include air defense, coun¬ 
terbattery fires, and similar activities, are largely the responsibility of 
higher echelons. Passive protective measures are a regimental responsibil¬ 
ity and they fall into two categories; defense against troop detection by 
the enemy and defense against enemy nuclear attack.- 

(6) Warfare under nuclear conditions, or under the threat of 
nuclear attack, emphasizes the following factors: 

(a) Separation .—Tne regimental commander separates his 
forces consistent with the accomplishment of his mission. He does not 
apply arbitrary figures or the radii of effects of a specific weapon to 
determine the extent of his subordinate unit separation. Instead, his 
decisions are made only after an estimate of one or all of the following: 
mission, terrain, relative strength and mobility of the opposing forces, 
weather and reconnaissance, and surveillance means available. 

(b) Mobility .--Mobility is an important factor in reducing 
vulnerability to enemy nuclear weapons and for creating favorable condi¬ 
tions for aggressive action against the enemy. 

(c) Communications .—The key to control lies in adequate 
communications. Communication means must permit adequate control under 
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Figure 1.—Marine Infantry Regiment. 


conditions of rapid maneuver and wide separation of units. Whenever 
possible, additional communications are provided. Normal radio operating 
difficulties, enemy interference, and unit separation emphasize the need 
for all means of alternate communications. 

1103. MISSION 

The mission of the Marine infantry regiment is to locate, close 
with, and destroy the enemy by fire and maneuver, or to repel his assault 
by fire and close combat. 

1104. ORGANIZATION 

a. The Marine infantry regiment is the largest maneuver element 
of the Marine division. It consists of a headquarters company and three 
infantry battalions. (See fig. 1.) 

(1) The regimental headquarters company contains a regimental 
headquarters, a communication platoon, and a company headquarters. It is 
primarily a combat headquarters (see fig. 2). The regimental commander, 
with the aid of his regimental headquarters staff, plans and supervises 
training, conducts operational planning, and exercises tactical control of 
the regiment in combat. Although administrative and supply support is 
direct from division to the infantry battalion, the regimental commander 
ensures continued logistic support by stating his requirements to the unit 
responsible for supporting the regiment and specifying conditions under 
which this support will be rendered. He then supervises the fulfillment 
of this support by monitoring the administrative and supply functions be¬ 
tween the infantry battalion and division rather than through active par¬ 
ticipation as an intermediate headquarters. 

(2) The Marine infantry battalion is the basic tactical unit of 
the division. Within the Marine infantry regiment there are three infantry 
battalions. Each of these battalions has sufficient combat power to operate 
as a part of a larger force or on independent missions for limited durations 
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Figure 2.—Headquarters Company, Marine Infantry Regiment. 


of time. The Marine infantry battalion is organized to provide a balanced 
firepower and maneuver team capable of being helicopter lifted. The bat¬ 
talion is capable of self-administration and can accomplish its organic 
supply functions. For a detailed discussion of mission, organization, and 
tactical employment of the Marine infantry battalion in combat, refer to 
FMFM 6-3, Marine Infantry Battalion . 

b. The organizational structure of the Marine infantry regiment is 
designed to: 

(1) Provide a headquarters for the command of organic bat¬ 
talions and any attached units. 
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(2) 'Facilitate mobility. Regimental headquarters is helicopter 
transportable and possesses sufficient organic transportation to opera¬ 
tionally control its battalions. Battalions possess sufficient transpor¬ 
tation for mobility of their heavy weapons. 

(3) Facilitate the organization of task groups of infantry 
battalions and reinforcing units from division or force troops. The 
triangular structure facilitates the rapid creation of three major task 
groups by reinforcing each infantry battalion with artillery, tank, and 
other supporting units required for specific operations. It is anticipated 
that warfare will require far greater use of task force organization for 
accomplishment of specific missions. 

(4) Provide for the training of subordinate elements. Since 
the basic prerequisite for success in combat is effective training, the 
responsibility for training must be firmly, permanently, and clearly fixed. 

1105. CONCEPT OF EMPLOYMENT 

a. The Marine infantry regiment is normally employed as a part 
of the Marine division in amphibious operations or as the ground combat 
element of the Marine air-ground task force (MAGTF); i.e.. Marine amphib¬ 
ious brigade (MAB). Within its battalions, it has sufficient combat power 
to operate effectively under the varied conditions of the battlefield. 

While the tables of equipment provide adequate vehicular transportation to 
ensure cross-country mobility of heavy weapons and equipment, the organic 
mobility of the regiment itself lies in the marching ability of the indi¬ 
vidual Marine. The entire regiment, however, is capable of helicopter or 
fixed-wing transport aircraft lift and can achieve complete vehicular mo¬ 
bility with the support or attachment of appropriate motor transport or 
assault amphibian units. Organization and equipment of the regiment is 
predicated upon the need for rapid movement in dispersed formations. The 
regiment has the necessary staff and communications to control and coordi¬ 
nate its organic units, as well as any reinforcing units which may be 
assigned. 


b. Although the regiment is capable of operating as part of the 
division without reinforcements, the usual requirements of sustained combat 
dictate that it be reinforced by combat support and combat service support 
elements. The type and size of the reinforcing units will vary according 
to the nature and duration of the operation, the mission assigned, the 
terrain, and the enemy situation. 

c. Since the Marine infantry regiment has no fire support weapons 
organic to it, except for the mortars and direct fire antitank weapons of 
the three infantry battalions, additional fire support is provided from 
external sources. 

(1) The artillery battalion of the artillery regiment provides 
the minimum artillery support required by a committed infantry regiment. 
When required, additional support is available from other units of the 
artillery regiment. 

(a) When the artillery battalion is assigned the tactical 
mission of direct support of an infantry regiment, it provides liaison 
officers to the regimental and battalion headquarters and forward observers 
to the rifle companies, has as its zone of fire the zone of action of the 
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regiment, and responds to calls for fire from all echelons down to the 
rifle company. The further suballocation of individual batteries to sup¬ 
port designated infantry battalions is not normally necessary. 

(b) When an artillery battalion is attached to an infantry 
regiment, the appropriate tactical mission must be determined by the regi¬ 
mental commander. (ATTACHMENT IS A STATUS, NOT A MISSION.) 

(c) When naval gunfire ships are assigned to support the 
infantry regiment, the artillery battalion provides a naval gunfire liaison 
officer and sufficient communication personnel and equipment from its head¬ 
quarters battery to operate in the infantry regiment fire support coordina¬ 
tion center (FSCC) and assist in the planning, coordination, and control of 
the supporting naval gunfire. This battalion also contains two shore fire 
control parties (SFCP) for assignment to supported infantry battalions. 

(2) Air support is provided by elements of the Marine aircraft 
wing. Close air support, reconnaissance, and observation aircraft in sup¬ 
port of the regiment are controlled by the tactical air control parties 
organic to the subordinate infantry battalions. Missions are monitored 
by the regimental air liaison officer in the FSCC. 

d. Combat support and combat service support units, which are 
organic to the Marine division, may be attached to or placed in support 
of the Marine infantry regiment in order that it will have the requisite 
means to accomplish assigned missions. 

(1) The organic antitank capability of the Marine infantry 
regiment consists of light, direct fire antitank weapons organic to the 
infantry battalions. 

(2) A combat engineer company of the combat engineer battalion, 
Marine division often supports or is attached to the Marine infantry regiment 
to provide combat engineer support. The combat engineer company is organized 
to provide one combat engineer platoon for support of each infantry battalion. 
Although the combat engineer platoons may operate under the centralized con¬ 
trol of the combat engineer company commander, they frequently operated under 
the decentralized control of platoon commanders. In the latter case, the 
combat engineer company commander then serves as a special staff officer for 
the regimental commander. 

(3) For reconnaissance and surveillance of areas between and 
forward of the widely separated battalions of an infantry regiment, a 
reconnaissance company of the division reconnaissance battalion may be 
assigned to the infantry regiment. 

(4) A sensor employment squad (SES) of the sensor control and 
management platoon may be attached to the infantry regiment for the employ¬ 
ment of remote sensors. The SES can plan for sensor employment and analyze 
and evaluate the resulting remote sensor data. 

(5) Organic motor transport within the infantry regiment is 
sufficient to provide cross-country mobility for the regiment*s heavier 
weapons and equipment. If operational requirements are such that addi¬ 
tional motor transport is required, the truck company or elements of 
the motor transport battalion, FSSG are placed in support of, or are at¬ 
tached to, the regiment. The entire truck company is required to lift 
the assault elements of two infantry battalions. 
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(6) To provide logistic support for an RLT, elements of the 
landing support company will be attached to provide the nucleus for the 
helicopter support team (HST). To provide logistic support and essen¬ 
tial command/control elements in support of RLT elements landing over a 
beach, elements of the landing support company as well as elements of the 
force service support group (FSSG) may be placed in support of the RLT. 

(See FMFM 4-1, Combat Service Support for Marine Air-Ground Task Forces.) 

e. Force troops or force service support group units may be placed 
in support of, or attached to, the Marine infantry regiment as required for 
specific operations. These units could include artillery, reconnaissance, 
communication, and military police. 

1106. PRINCIPLES OF WAR 

The principles of war are fundamental truths governing the prose¬ 
cution of war. The effective application of these principles is essential 
to the proper exercise of command and to the successful conduct of military 
operations. These principles are included as a review for the commander 
and his staff to be used when applying doctrine contained in this manual. 

a. Principle of the Objective .--Every military operation must be 
directed toward a clearly defined, decisive, and attainable objective. The 
ultimate military objective of war is the destruction of the enemy's armed 
forces and his will to fight. The objective of each operation must contrib¬ 
ute to this ultimate objective. Each intermediate objective must be such 
that its attainment will most directly, quickly, and economically contribute 
to the purpose of the operation. The selection of an objective is based 
upon consideration of the means available, the enemy, and the area of 
operations. Every commander must understand and clearly define his ob¬ 
jective and consider each contemplated action in light thereof. 

b. Principle of the Offensive .—Offensive action is necessary to 
achieve decisive results and maintain freedom of action. It permits the 
commander to exercise initiative and impose his will upon the enemy, to 
set the pace and determine the course of battle, to exploit enemy weak¬ 
nesses and rapidly changing situations, and to meet unexpected developments. 
Defensive action may be required, but it should be deliberately adopted 
only as a temporary expedient while awaiting an opportunity for offensive 
action or for the purpose of economizing forces on a front where a decision 
is not sought. Even during the defense, the commander seeks every opportun¬ 
ity to seize the initative and achieve decisive results by offensive action. 

c. Principle of Mass .—Superior combat power must be concentrated 
at the critical time and place for a decisive purpose. Superiority results 
from the correct combination of the elements of combat power. Proper appli¬ 
cation of the principles of war may permit numerically inferior forces to 
achieve decisive combat superiority. 

d. Principle of Economy of Force .—Skillful and prudent use of 
combat power enables the commander to accomplish the mission with minimum 
expenditure of resources. This principle is the corollary of the principle 
of mass. It does not imply husbanding but rather the measured allocation 
of available combat power to the primary task as well as secondary tasks 
such as limited attacks, the defense, deception, or even retrograde action 
in order to ensure sufficient combat power at the point of decision. 
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e. Principle of Maneuver .--Maneuver is an essential ingredient of 
combat power. It contributes materially in exploiting successes, prevent¬ 
ing enemy freedom of action, and reducing vulnerability. The object of 
maneuver is to dispose forces in such a manner as to place the enemy at a 
disadvantage and thus achieve results which would otherwise be more costly 
in men and material. Successful maneuver requires flexibility in organi¬ 
zation, administrative support, and command and control. It is the 
antithesis of permanence of location and implies avoidance of stereotype 
patterns of operation. 

f. Principle of Unity of Command .--The decisive application of 
full combat power requires unity of command. Unity of command obtains 
unity of effort by the coordinated action of all forces toward a common 
goal. While coordination may be attained by cooperation, it is best 
achieved by vesting a single commander with the requisite authority. 

g. Principle of Security .--Security is essential to the pres¬ 
ervation of combat power. Security is achieved by measures taken to 
prevent surprise, preserve freedom of action, and deny the enemy infor¬ 
mation of friendly forces. Since risk is inherent in war, application 
of the principle of security does not imply undue caution and the 
avoidance of calculated risks. Security frequently is enhanced by bold 
seizure and retention of the initiative, which denies the enemy the 
opportunity to interfere. 

h. Principle of Surprise .—Surprise can decisively shift the 
balance of combat power. By surprise, success which greatly exceeds 
the effort expended may be obtained. Surprise results from striking 

an enemy at a time, place and in a manner for which he is not prepared. 

It is not essential that the enemy be taken unaware, but only that he 
becomes aware too late to react effectively. Factors contributing to 
surprise include speed, deception, application of unexpected combat 
power, effective intelligence and counterintelligence including 
communication and electronic security, and variations in tactics and 
methods of operation. 

i. Principle of Simplicity .--Simplicity contributes to successful 
operations. Direct, simple plans and clear, concise orders minimize 
misunderstanding and confusion. If all factors are equal, the simplest 
plan is preferred. 
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Section II. REGIMENTAL COMMANDER AND HIS STAFF 


1201. REGIMENTAL COMMANDER 

a. General 

(1) Command is the authority which a commander in the military 
service lawfully exercises over his subordinates by virtue of rank or as¬ 
signment. Command includes the authority and responsibility for effec¬ 
tively using available resources and for planning the employment of, 
organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling military forces for 
the accomplishment of assigned missions. It also includes responsibility 
for health, welfare, morale, and discipline of assigned personnel. 

(2) The commander is responsible for everything the regiment 
does or fails to do. He meets his responsibilities by sound planning, by 
making timely decisions, by issuing effective orders, and by personal 
supervision and leadership. His duties require a thorough understanding 
of the tactical and technical employment, the capabilities and the limi¬ 
tations of all organic units, and of the units which may be attached to 
or in support of the regiment. 

b. Exercise of Command 

(1) The commander prescribes policies, missions, and standards 
for the regiment. Effective operation requires that sufficient authority 
be delegated to subordinates so that they can accomplish tasks for which 
they are responsible. 

(2) The commander ensures that his standards are maintained; he 
does this by means of personal and staff visits and inspections coupled with 
followup action. The combat effectiveness of the unit can be determined 
only by a continuous evaluation of the indications of leadership—morale, 
esprit de corps, discipline, and proficiency. The commander will ensure 
the personal well-being of subordinates by providing for their physical 
comfort, promoting confidence in and respect for their leaders, providing 

a sense of accomplishment, and fostering positive mental attitudes. 

c. Relations With Staff .--The commander uses his staff to acquire 
information; make recommendations; prepare estimates, detailed plans, and 
orders implementing his decisions; coordinate plans and operations; and 
relieve him of other details. He maintains a close relationship with his 
staff officers, encourages frank appraisals and free expression of ideas, 
and in turn, keeps his staff fully informed. 

d. Commander in Combat 


(1) The regimental commander uses all available means to accom¬ 
plish his mission. His plans, orders, and supervision ensure that the 
actions of all units contribute effectively toward that end. When addi¬ 
tional combat support or combat service support is required to accomplish 
the mission, the commander takes action to obtain it. He coordinates the 
activities of his command with those of adjacent and supporting units. 

(2) The regimental commander goes where he can best direct and 
control the operation. He may be at an observation post, with the main 
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attack element, or anywhere else in his area of operations where his pres¬ 
ence is required. Before he leaves the command post, he informs his staff 
of his itinerary or destination and of plans to be made or action to be 
taken if the situation changes. When he is away from the command post, he 
keeps in contact with it by radio, telephone, or other means. Normally, he 
will keep in contact with higher authority, or if such contact is not possi¬ 
ble, he will arrange for such contact to be relayed to him. If he issues 
orders while away from the command post or obtains pertinent information 
about the situation, he informs his staff and commanders at the first 
opportunity. 

(3) Although the command post is the nerve center of the regi¬ 
ment, the commander will frequently be required to move to other locations 
to observe or direct the action. Whether he moves to an observation post, 
or flies over the battle area in a command and control helicopter, his 
object is to influence the action by leadership and to establish closer 
control. The employment of the helicopter allows the commander to move to 
the point of decision to assess the situation without becoming directly 
involved or prompting the initiative of subordinate commanders. Personal 
leadership on the battlefield is an admirable quality, but the regimental 
commander cannot become so involved in small actions as to lose sight of 
the accomplishment of the overall mission. 

e. Relations With Organic and Attached Unit Commanders and Troops 

(1) Organic .—The relationship of the regimental commander with 
his unit commanders is direct and personal. He encourages them to utilize 
his staff but to deal directly with him when appropriate. He makes in¬ 
spections and informal visits to his unit commanders and troops. These 
actions promote confidence, respect, loyalty, and understanding while 
giving the commander a firsthand knowledge of the tactical situation and 
the status of the unit. 

(2) Attached .—Attachment is a method of control and a command 
status, not a mission. JCS Pub 1 defines attach as: "The placement of 
units or personnel in an organization where such placement is relatively 
temporary. Subject to limitations imposed by the attachment order, the 
commander of the formation, unit, or organization receiving the attachment 
will exercise the same degree of command and control thereover as he does 
units and persons organic to his command. However, the responsibility for 
transfer and promotion of personnel will normally be retained by the parent 
formation, unit, or organization." When a unit is attached to a regiment, 
the regimental commander assumes logistic, as well as administrative, re¬ 
sponsibility for the unit. An attached unit commander acts as an advisor 
to the regimental commander on the employment of and missions assigned to 
the attached unit. 

(3) Supporting .—A supporting unit provides specific tactical 
and/or logistic support to the regiment. Normally, a unit in support of 

a regiment is assigned a direct support mission. JCS Pub 1 defines direct 
support as: "A mission requiring a force to support another specific force 
and authorizing it to answer directly the supported force’s request for 
assistance." The parent headquarters of a unit assigned a direct support 
mission retains administrative control and limited operational control, and 
provides logistic support; however, the application of such control must not 
interfere with the tactical operations of the supported unit. Limited oper¬ 
ational control of the direct support unit consists of technical supervis¬ 
ion of certain operations. 
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f. Relations With Other Units 


(1) Supporting Units .—The commander of the supporting unit 
advises the regimental commander on the capabilities, limitations, and em¬ 
ployment of the supporting unit and is responsible for establishing com¬ 
munications with the supported unit. The regimental commander ensures that 
adequate communications and liaison have been established with the sup¬ 
porting unit, and he keeps them fully informed of the current situation and 
support needed. He requests support; however, this request is considered 
an order by the supported unit. In case of conflicting interests, the sup¬ 
porting unit commences the necessary action while concurrently referring 
the matter to its own parent unit. 

(2) Operational Command .--When a unit is placed under the 
operational command of a regiment, the command relationship is similar 

to that outlined for an attached unit. The regimental commander will assign 
missions and direct operations of units under his operational command. 

1202. REGIMENTAL EXECUTIVE STAFF 

a. General .--The regimental staff consists of officers who assist 
the commander in the exercise of his duties. The regimental commander 
and his staff are a single entity. The regimental executive staff consists 
of the regimental executive officer, the S-l, S-2, S-3, S-4, and S-5 
(when authorized), as the personnel, intelligence, operations and training, 
logistics, and civil affairs officers, respectively. 

(1) The principal functions of the regimental executive staff 

are to; 


(a) Study and evaluate obtained information in relation to 
the situation, and provide the regimental commander such advice, recommen¬ 
dations, or estimates as he may require. 

(b) Prepare such plans, orders, and reports as may be 
required in order to implement the commander's policies and decisions 
and comply with directives from higher headquarters. 

(c) Inspect, exercise appropriate staff supervision, and 
recommend necessary action to correct deficiencies noted within the regi¬ 
ment . 


(d) Plan continuously for future operations (concurrently 
with accomplishment of all other functions). 

(2) The staff is supervised and directed in its routine 
functions by the regimental executive officer. Normally, the regimental 
commander issues orders and instructions to his staff via the executive 
officer, although he may choose to do so personally on appropriate oc¬ 
casions. There must be complete cooperation and coordination between the 
individual staff officers in accomplishing common tasks. Each staff officer 
is responsible for appropriate coordination on matters which are of mutual 
concern to other members of the staff. If differences arise which cannot 
be mutually resolved, the matter is presented to the regimental executive 
officer who will provide further guidance, decide the matter in accordance 
with the policies of the regimental commander, or seek a decision from the 
commander. Staff officers extend the process of cooperation and coordi¬ 
nation beyond the regimental headquarters to include higher, adjacent, 
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supporting, supported, and subordinate units. In their relations with 
corresponding staff officers of other units, members of the regimental 
staff respect the command authority and prerogatives of the commanders 
concerned, recognizing that theirs is wholly a staff function which in no 
sense supplants the normal chain of command. The policies of the regi¬ 
mental commander will govern the extent and nature of staff functions in 
this regard. 

(3) Staff officers make frequent visits to subordinate ele¬ 
ments of the regiment in order to gain firsthand information of their 
needs, problems, and status, and to determine what assistance can be given 
them by regimental headquarters. Such visits promote friendly relations, 
mutual confidence, and thorough understanding. As the first and last act 
of each visit, regimental staff officers should personally contact the 
visited unit commander. When conditions are observed which are known to 
be at variance with the regimental commander*s policies or orders, the 
matter is tactfully brought to the visited commander's attention. Any 
actions which might tend to harass subordinate units are scrupulously 
avoided. Staff officers must realize that they are responsible for 
assisting unit commanders as well as the regimental commander. Upon 
return from a staff visit, a simple, factual report is submitted to the 
regimental commander. 

b. Regimental Executive Officer .—The regimental executive officer 
is the regimental commander's principal staff assistant and advisor. He 
must be prepared to assume the regimental commander's duties at any time 
the need arises. He may transmit the regimental commander's decisions 

to the staff sections and to subordinate units when applicable. He does 
this in the name of the commander. There is no specific location for 
the executive officer during combat. His location depends on the desires 
and needs of the regimental commander. The executive officer generally 
remains at the regimental command post so that he can keep abreast of the 
situation and coordinate the staff's actions. The regimental commander 
and executive officer normally do not absent themselves from the command 
post at the same time. When the regimental command post displaces, the 
executive officer usually moves with the last echelon. 

c. S-1/Adj utant .--The S-l/adjutant is charged with staff respon¬ 
sibility for personnel and other administrative matters within the regi¬ 
ment. He is not involved, however, in personnel accounting procedures. 

By monitoring the administrative chain from battalion to division, he keeps 
the regimental commander abreast of the personnel situation within the 
regiment, recommends personnel policies where appropriate, and assists the 
regimental commander in handling such personnel and morale factors as 
influence the combat effectiveness of the regiment including supervision 
of legal affairs and disciplinary matters for the commander. 

d. S-2, Intelligence .—The S-2 officer acts as the regimental 
commander's intelligence assistant for the planning and supervision of all 
intelligence and counterintelligence activities of the command. His 
primary staff responsibility is to produce intelligence of the enemy and 
the area of operations not under friendly control. Included within this 
responsibility is the planning, supervision, and collection of information 
needed by the command; rapid processing of this information into intell- 
gence; and immediate dissemination of the resulting intelligence to higher, 
subordinate and adjacent units. The S-2 also assists the regimental 
commander in the planning of appropriate counterintelligence measures and 
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maintains staff supervision over their execution as approved by the com¬ 
mander . 


e. S-3, Operations and Training .—The regimental S-3 officer has 
staff responsibility for matters pertaining to the organization, training, 
and tactical operations of the regiment. He also has staff responsibility 
for civil affairs when an S-5 section is not established. Included within 
the S-3 section are an assistant S-3/nuclear and chemical weapons employ¬ 
ment officer, an assistant S-3/nuclear, biological, and chemical (NBC) 
defense officer, and an air liaison officer (ALO). 

f. S-4, Logistics .—The logistics officer has staff responsibility 
for the determination of overall requirements and statement to higher 
echelon of regimental requirements for supply, transportation, service, 
medical support, and financial management. He makes recommendations for 
the allocation of means, prepares computation of detailed requirements 
for presentation to higher authority, and assists in the preparation of 
plans and orders. In addition, he has staff responsibility for procedures 
which ensure that the regimental commander is informed when the provision 
of this support is not responsive to the needs of the regiment. He is 
assisted in the accomplishment of logistic functions by two officer 
assistants, the supply and embarkation officers. 

g. S-5, Civil Affairs .--When authorized, the civil affairs officer 
has the staff responsibility for planning, coordinating, and supervising 
all civil affairs activities. He assists the regimental commander in all 
matters involving the civil population present in the area of operations, 
and seeks to reduce civilian interference with military operations. He 
effects liaison with local civilian leaders, and with all other organi¬ 
zations present, to include U.S., indigenous, and third country, which are 
directly concerned with the civil populace. He provides staff supervision 
over all civil affairs units attached, and provides intelligence to the 
S-2 derived from civilian contacts. 

1203. SPECIAL STAFF 

a. Communication Officer .--The regimental communication officer 
serves as a special staff officer to the regimental commander. In this 
capacity, he is under the staff supervision of the executive officer with 
respect to communications and electronics. He keeps himself informed of 
current and future operations and plans of the regiment. He advises the 
regimental commander and staff on communication matters, including the estab¬ 
lishment of communications.within the regiment, with division headquarters, 
and with supporting and attached .units. Guided by the policies of the regi¬ 
mental commander, he coordinates and supervises the tactical aspects of 

the entire regimental communication system. Working in close harmony with 
the division communication-electronics officer and the communication 
officers of the other regiments and separate battalions, he ensures that 
his regimental communication operations are in consonance with the basic 
division communication plan. He is also regimental headquarters company 
communication platoon commander. 

b. Headquarters Commandant .--The headquarters commandant (company 
commander of the regimental headquarters company) performs his duties with 
the assistance of headquarters company personnel. (See fig. 2.) 

c. Air Liaison Officer .--The regimental ALO serves as a special 
staff officer to the regimental commander on aviation matters. He is a 
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naval aviator and is under the staff cognizance of the S-3. As officer 
in charge of the regimental tactical air control party (TACP), he estab¬ 
lishes liaison with the division TACP and acts as the point of contact 
for battalion TACP's. During the planning process, he provides input 
on aviation capabilities and availability as they affect courses of action 
and schemes of maneuver. He has the staff responsibility for regimental 
level air support and assault support coordination in the regimental FSCC. 

d. Nuclear and Chemical Weapons Employment Officer .—The regimental 
nuclear and chemical weapons employment officer advises the regimental com¬ 
mander and his staff on matters pertaining to nuclear and chemical weapons 
employment. He prepares plans, annexes, and regimental standing operating 
procedures for nuclear and chemical weapons employment. He supervises and 
coordinates operational and technical activities essential to the employment 
of these weapons by maintaining liaison with division counterparts and 
coordinating with subordinate units. He normally is an assistant S-3 and 
also performs his special staff duties under the supervision of the regi¬ 
mental S-3 . 


e. Nuclear, Biological, and Chemical Defense Officer .—The regi¬ 
mental NBC defense officer advises the regimental commander and his staff 
on matters pertaining to NBC defense. He prepares plans, annexes, and 
regimental standing operating procedures for NBC defense. He supervises 
and coordinates operaional and technical activities associated with NBC 
defense. He normally is an assistant S-3 and also performs his special 
staff duties under the supervision of the regimental S-3. 

f. Motor Transport Officer .--The regimental motor transport 
officer, in addition to commanding the motor transport section of regi¬ 
mental headquarters company, also functions as a special staff officer 
to the regimental commander in matters concerning automotive maintenance 
and control of transportation. He normally operates under the staff 
supervision of the S-4. 

g. Fire Support Coordinator .--Although there is no specific T/O 
billet as such, a fire support coordinator is designated by the regimental 
commander (normally the artillery liaison officer). In addition to other 
duties he may have, the fire support coordinator, under the staff super¬ 
vision of the S-3, supervises the operation of the fire support coordination 
center. (See FMFM 7-1, Fire Support Coordination .) 

h. Regimental Surgeon .--As a special staff officer, the regimental 
surgeon advises the regimental commander regarding the functioning of all 
medical service in the regiment. He represents the regimental commander 
in all matters concerning medical service. It should be noted, however, 
that when a collecting and clearing company is attached, the company 
commander is usually senior to the regimental surgeon in rank, in military 
experience, and in medicine. His advice and assistance should be regularly 
solicited. 


i. Embarkation Officer .--(See par. 2703c.) 

j. Supply Officer .—Since the regiment does not provide supply 
support to subordinate elements, the regimental supply officer functions 
primarily in an advisory capacity. He keeps himself informed of the sup¬ 
ply status throughout the regiment, its problems, and the steps being 
undertaken to solve the problems. He will be aware of future operational 
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plans and advise the commander on any problems they pose. He will be 
particularly concerned with the effects of supply on the maintenance effort 
of the subordinate units. He will also function as the assistant S-4. 

k. Commanders of Attached or Supporting Units 


(1) Commanders of attached or supporting units are advisers 
to the regimental commander and his staff on matters pertaining to the 
employment of their units based on their combat or support capabilities, 
the regiment's mission, and the current situation. They also arrange for 
the coordination of their activities with the proper regimental agencies 
and those of higher or adjacent units. 

(2) Depending on the regimental mission, these units may 
include any or all of the following: 

(a) Units or detachment from the artillery battalion, 
reconnaissance battalion, tank battalion, assault amphibious battalion, 
and force service support group. 

(b) Elements of force units. 

(c) Aviation elements. 

(3) When an artillery battalion is attached to or in direct 
support of the infantry regiment, the artillery and naval gunfire liaison 
officers are located at the infantry regiment command post. These officers 
assist the regimental commander in planning and coordinating the fires of 
available supporting arms. The artillery and naval gunfire liaison offi¬ 
cers : 


(a) Advise the regimental commander on the employment 
of artillery and naval gunfire. 

(b) Assist in the preparation of the fire support portion 
of the regimental SOP. 

(c) Prepare the regimental portion of the artillery and 
naval gunfire fire plan. 

(d) Assist the commander in the detailed coordination of 
all supporting fires. 
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Section III. COMMAND POST AND ITS CONTROL 


1301. COMMAND POST OPERATION 

a. General .--The purpose of the regimental command post is to 
furnish the regimental commander with the facilities which he requires in 
order to control the operations of the regiment. It neither possesses nor 
requires any sizable administrative and logistic installations. Sufficient 
personnel and equipment are organic to enable the regimental command group 
to be divided into two echelons for limited periods of time; e.g., during 
displacement, with each echelon possessing a minimum capability of control¬ 
ling tactical operations of the regiment. 

b. Displacement (Ashore or Afloat) .--The factors influencing com¬ 
mand post displacement are applicable whether already ashore or during an 
amphibious assault. Specifically, displacement is effected whenever re¬ 
quired to ensure efficient control of operations of subordinate tactical 
elements. This movement is accomplished in a manner which avoids 
interruption of the regimental commander's ability to exercise control. 

For details concerning specific factors, see FMFM 3-1, Command and Staff 
Action. 


1302. COMMUNICATIONS 

a. General .--The regimental commander must have sufficient 
communications to provide the continuous capability to command assigned 
forces; to control and coordinate movement, supporting fires, and logistic 
support; and to collect and disseminate information. This requires that he 
have the means to maintain continuous communications with each of his 
subordinate and supporting units, with higher headquarters and with adjacent 
units. For detailed information on communications, see FMFM 10-1, Com¬ 
munications. 


(1) Responsibility for Communications .--Responsibility for 
communications is a function of command. Rules governing responsibility 
for establishment of communications are: 

(a) Establishment of communications between senior and 
subordinate units is the responsibility of the senior. This is usually 
accomplished through designation by the senior commander of the radio 
nets, wire lines, and multichannel radio terminals which the subordinate 
unit must enter/terminate, The senior unit assists when necessary. 

(b) The responsibility for establishment of lateral 
communications between adjacent units rests with the first common senior, 
who may either establish communications or direct one or more of the units 
concerned to establish communications. 

(c) A unit assigned a mission in support of another 
unit is responsible for establishment of communications to the supported 
unit. 


(d) Responsibility for the establishment of communications 
with an attached unit rests with the commander of the unit to which the 
attachment has been made. 
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(2) Types of Communications .--Communication means are classi¬ 
fied into two types: telecommunications and physical communications. 
While the term telecommunication is generally associated with rapid high- 
capacity electrical or electronic communication means such as wire or 
radio, it also includes visual and sound communications. Physical com¬ 
munications include mail and messenger service. 

(3) Communication Organization .--The communication platoon of 
the headquarters company, infantry regiment provides communications for 
the infantry regiment. The communication platoon consists of a platoon 
headquarters, message center, radio, wire, radio relay, and tactical air 
control party sections. Communications for coordination of artillery and 
naval gunfire support are provided by the artillery battalion. 

b. Telecommunication Systems 


(1) Radio .--(A percent symbol (%) following a net title 
indicates additional circuits may be activated as required. In such 
cases, the nets are further identified by a suffix number.) 

(a) External Radio Nets .--The infantry regiment normally 
establishes stations on the following radio nets to higher headquarters. 

See FMFM 10-1, Communications , for a description of the purpose and 
composition of these nets. 

1_ Command net (%) . 

2 _ Tactical net (%) . 

3_ Reconnaissance net (as required) (%) . 

£ Alert/broadcast net. 

5_ Air observation net (as required) (%) . 

6 _ Damage control net (as required) (%). 

7_ Intelligence operations net (as required) . 

8_ Medical evacuation common net (as required) . 

9_ Naval gunfire support net (as required) . 

10 Medical regulating net (as required). 

(b) Internal Radio Nets .--The following radio nets are 
normally established and controlled by the regimental headquarters: 

1 _ Infantry Regiment Command Net (HF) .—Provides a 
means to exercise command and control of combat and combat support units 
of the infantry regiment. .Stations on the net include the regiment's main 
command post (CP) and the infantry battalions. Attached and supporting 
units enter the net as required. 

£ Infantry Regiment Tactical Net (VHF) (%) .--Provides 
a means to exercise tactical control of the subordinate units. Stations 
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Figure 3.—An Example of the Radio Communications of 
Marine Infantry Regiment. 
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on the net include the regimental CP, the regimental commander when he is 
absent from the CP, infantry battalions, and the regiment’s tactical- 
logistical (TACLOG) group. Attached and supporting units enter as required. 

(c) Supporting Arms Radio Nets .--The following radio nets 
are normally used in the regimental FSCC (see fig. 3): 


1_ Artillery .—The artillery liaison officer at the 
infantry regiment FSCC, with personnel and equipment provided by the artil¬ 
lery battalion, enters the following nets: 


a Artillery conduct of fire nets (one per battery, 

as required). 

b Artillery battalion fire direction net. 
c_ Artillery air spot (VHF) net (as required) . 
d Artillery regimental fire direction net. 
e Artillery regimental tactical net (as required). 


2_ Naval Gunfire (NGF) Support Radio Nets .—The artil¬ 
lery battalion has organic shore fire control parties (SFCP's) with commun¬ 
ication equipment for assignment to two infantry battalions and a regimental 
NGF liaison team with communication equipment for assignment to the infantry 
regimental headquarters. The regimental NGF liaison team enters the fol¬ 
lowing nets: 


a Naval gunfire ground spot net. 
b Naval gunfire air spot net. 
c Shore fire control party local net. 

3_ Air Support Radio Nets .—The regimental air liaison 
officer, using personnel and equipment from the TACP section of the regi¬ 
mental communication platoon, enters the following nets: 

a Tactical Air Request (TAR) Net (%) .--This is 
an HF voice net which provides a means for the ground combat units to 
request immediate air support from the direct air support center. Stations 
on this net includes all TACP's and FSCC’s within the division, air support 
radar teams (ASRT(s)), the DASC, and other air control agencies as re¬ 
quired. Regimental and division FSCC's monitor this net and may modify, 
approve, or disapprove a specific request. The DASC uses this net to brief 
the requesting TACP on the details of the mission. Damage assessment may 
be reported over this net. 

b Tactical Air Direction (TAD) Net (%) .--This UHF 
voice radio net provides a means through which air control agencies control 
support aircraft in the conduct of tactical air operations. Stations on 
this net include strike aircraft, appropriate TACP's, FSCC's, ASRT's, and 
air control agencies. Damage assessment is reported to the pilot over 
this net. 
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c Helicopter Request Net (%) .--This HF voice 
radio net provides a means for requesting immediate helicopter support. 

This net is employed in the same manner as the tactical air request net and 
has the same stations. If the scope of operations permits, this net may be 
omitted and helicopter requests submitted over the TAR net. 

(2) Multichannel Radio 

(a) Multichannel radio is normally the primary means for 
provision of telephone/teletype/data/facsimile service between units. The 
division communication company installs and operates both terminals of a 
multichannel circuit between the division main CP and each infantry regi¬ 
ment. Multichannel radio equipment and operating personnel are attached 
to the infantry battalion from the regimental communication platoon to 
provide multichannel circuits between the infantry regiment and its bat¬ 
talions. Services provided may include: 

1_ Common user telephone service. 

2_ Functional channels between staff sections. 

3_ Supporting arms channels. 

4_ Teletype channels. 

5_ Data channels. 

6_ Facsimile channels. 

(3) Wire 


(a) Wire is used extensively within the command post for 
local telephones, wire/multichannel radio terminals, radio-wire integrated 
circuits, teletype circuits, and radio remote connections. Wire trunklines 
are normally installed to other units in proximity to the CP. 

(b) The wire section of the regimental communication 
platoon installs, operates, and maintains wire facilities at the CP. 

(c) Radio-wire integration (RWI) is a technique used to 
provide a connection between voice radio circuits and a switched telephone 
system. It permits communications between a voice radio user and a tele¬ 
phone subscriber on a push-to-talk basis by interconnecting the circuits 
with RWI equipment. RWI is especially useful when a commander, absent from 
his CP, needs communications with a member of his staff. Other applications 
include communications between radio stations separated by a distance ex¬ 
ceeding their operating range, communications between commanders embarked 

in aircraft and vehicles, and senior, adjacent, and subordinate elements. 

(4) Teletypewriter .--Teletypewriter communications are estab¬ 
lished between the division and regimental headquarters and from the regi¬ 
mental headquarters and the three infantry battalions over multichannel 
radio circuits, or over wire trunklines when installed. The regimental 
headquarters may be tasked to provide communication guard for units 
collocated within the immediate vicinity of the CP. Teletypewriter 
equipment provides a method for high speed transmission and reception 
of textual information in narrative or tabular form. 
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(5) Visual .--Visual communications are easily misunderstood 
and their utility is limited during periods of poor visibility or when 
prohibited by security considerations. They are highly vulnerable to 
interception by the enemy; or the enemy may use similar signals to 
deceive or confuse friendly elements. Visual signals must be coordinated 
with nearby friendly units, and the meanings assigned to certain visual 
signals must be in accord with standardized meanings prescribed by higher 
authority. 


(6) Sound 

(a) Sound systems incorporate the use of loud speakers, 
public address sets, whistles, sirens, gongs, and similar devices for 
dissemination of alerts and warnings, ground and airborne psychological 
operations, and riot control. Their most common use is for dissemination 
of alert and warnings within command posts. 

(b) Sound signals are satisfactory only for short 
distances and their effectiveness may be greatly reduced by battle noises. 
They must be kept brief and simple to prevent misunderstanding. Since 
they are vulnerable to enemy interception and deception, their use may be 
restricted for security reasons. 

c. Physical Communication System 

(1) Messenger service is conducted on a scheduled or non- 
scheduled basis as the situation dictates. In some situations, messenger 
service will be the primary means of communication with certain units and 
should be used extensively, especially for high volume traffic of a 
nonurgent nature. 

(2) Mail service is a type of physical communication system 
and should be used for all traffic of sufficiently low precedence that the 
use of electrical or messenger transmission is not warranted. 

d. Special Security Communications .--Communication channels for 

the exclusive use of elements of the radio battalion to higher headquarters, 
as required, must be provided. Additional information is contained in 
FMFM 2-3, Signal Intelligence/Electronic Warfare Operations (U). 
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REGIMENT IN AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 

Section I. AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION 


2101. GENERAL 

a. The purpose of this chapter is to present the practical aspects 
of planning for and the employment of the infantry regiment in an amphib¬ 
ious operation. Included is the employment of helicopterborne forces. 
However,, for detailed information, see FMFM 5-3, Assault Support . The 
principles of employment of combat support and combat service support 
elements in an amphibious operation are described only as necessary to 
describe their support in the accomplishment of the assigned mission. The 
specific employment of these elements can be found in appropriate manuals 
of the FMFM series. The conduct of subsequent operations ashore is pre¬ 
sented in chapter 3. 

b. The ship-to-shore movement of the landing force, based upon the 
scheme of maneuver, will vary. A nuclear war or the threat of a nuclear 
attack requires that provisions be made for different type landings to pro¬ 
vide for increased unit separation. Ship-to-shore movements will range from 
those which require several coordinated landings over a period of time and 
which are separated in width and depth, to a scheme of maneuver requiring 
the concentration of assault troops in dense formation. 

2102. EMPLOYMENT 

a. General .—The infantry regiment may be employed in an amphibious 
operation as a regimental landing team (RLT) under a division, or as the 
ground component of a Marine amphibious brigade (MAB). 

b. Regimental Landing Team .--JCS Pub 1, Department of Defense 
Dictionary of Military and Associated Terms , defines the RLT as: "A task 
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organization for landing, comprised of an infantry regiment reinforced by 
those elements which are required for initiation of its combat function 
ashore." In the conduct of amphibious operations, the RLT may be employed 
as an integral part of the Marine division or as the landing force in inde¬ 
pendent operations. 

c. Marine Amphibious Brigade 

(1) An MAGTF is a task organization which is designed to accom¬ 
plish the specific mission(s) assigned and to exploit the combat power 
inherent in carefully integrated air and ground operations. Its organiza¬ 
tional structure includes four major components: 

(a) A command element. 

(b) A ground combat element. 

(c) An aviation combat element. 

(d) A combat service support element. 

(2) This paragraph is devoted to the general discussion of the 
employment of the regiment as the only ground combat element of the MAB. 

The term MAB is used in its generic sense to denote the type of MAGTF con¬ 
cerned. It does not in itself denote a specific task organization unless 
combined with an appropriate numerical designation. It connotes merely the 
scope of the commitment for planning and programming purposes. 

(3) The MAB is a task organization that may be formed from two- 
ninths to five-ninths of the division/wing team. It is normally commanded 
by a brigadier general and is capable of conducting air-ground amphibious 
assault operations in low- and mid-intensity conflict environments. During 
potential crisis situations, the MAB may be forward-deployed afloat for an 
extended period in order to provide immediate response. The MAB is nor¬ 
mally organized to accomplish a limited mission. Upon completion of the 
mission, the MAB is usually absorbed by the Marine amphibious force (MAF). 

(a) The ground combat element of an MAB is tailored to 
accomplish the mission assigned; however, the ground combat element of the 
MAB will normally be a reinforced regiment. In some instances, more than 
one ground combat element may be assigned to the MAB. However, the ground 
combat capability of the MAB does not normally exceed that of a reinforced 
regiment. (See fig. 4.) A situation in which a larger force is required 
would result in employment of a Marine division. 

(b) The normal aviation combat element of the MAB is a 
Marine aircraft group (MAG). It has varied aviation capabilities including 
those antiair warfare capabilities required by the situation. The entire 
aviation combat element of the MAB is usually organized and equipped for 
early establishment ashore. 

(c) The combat service support element of the MAB includes 
significant resources from the Marine wing support group (MWSG), and the 
force service support group (FSSG). 

(4) Primarily, the MAB will be employed as the landing force in 
an amphibious operation. However, this primary function does not preclude 
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Figure 4.--Example, Notional Marine Amphibious Brigade (MAB). 
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the activation of the MAB to plan and conduct land combat operations. In 
either case, the planning techniques are essentially the same for employ¬ 
ment in an amphibious operation or in land combat. (See sec. II, ch. 2.) 
However, the regiment may give increased emphasis to certain planning con¬ 
siderations when it assumes the assignment as the only ground combat ele¬ 
ment of the MAB. Discussion herein is oriented to those unique planning 
considerations which primarily affect the regiment when task organized as 
the only ground combat element of the MAB. These considerations include: 

(a) Preliminary Planning Decisions .—When the regiment is 
operating as an integral part of a reinforced Marine division in amphibious 
operations, the regimental commander is concerned with but not directly in¬ 
volved in preliminary planning to arrive at basic and interrelated deci¬ 
sions. However, when functioning as the ground combat element of the MAB, 
the regimental commander makes definite contributions and recommendations 
in the determination of basic and interrelated decisions. These decisions 
are fundamental to an understanding of the requirements of landing force 
planning. In the MAB size operation, certain basic decisions are deter¬ 
mined by higher authority. Basic decisions affecting amphibious planning 
are included in FMFM 2-1, Intelligence ; FMFM 3-1, Command and Staff Action ; 
and NWP 22, Doctrine for Amphibious Operations . 

(b) Communications .—When the regiment is the only ground 
combat element, the determination of communication requirements and the 
planning and preparation of communication plans follow the established 
techniques and planning sequences for operational planning. The regimental 
commander is provided adequate augmentation of communication means from 
external sources to assist in the accomplishment of the mission. The pri¬ 
mary objective of communication planning is achieved by employing an inte¬ 
grated communication system. An integrated system is one in which each 
communication means is incorporated in an overall system so that it is 
flexible enough to provide the necessary communications in all situations. 
Some of the planning considerations which receive increased emphasis when 
the regiment is the only ground combat element of the MAB are: 

_1 The fact that the MAB headquarters is not permanent. 
The regiment may be required to provide certain communication services dur¬ 
ing the initial stages of planning until such time as adequate communica¬ 
tion facilities are established for the MAB headquarters from external 
sources. 


2^ The attachment of certain combat support and combat 
service support elements. A more complex communication system is necessary 
to provide communications for these elements. 

(c) Logistic Support .—Logistic planning to support the 
regimental plan of attack follows the normal planning sequence. Logistic 
planning involves two primary phases. The first phase is the preparation 
of the logistic estimate. The second phase is the determination of how to 
support the course of action chosen by the regimental commander. The avi¬ 
ation combat element and the regiment have a pronounced influence upon the 
final composition and size of the combat service support element. Once the 
ground and the aviation combat element have determined their logistic re¬ 
quirements and they are approved by MAB headquarters, the combat service 
support element may be tailored to provide the necessary combat service 
support to each element and to the MAB headquarters. The regiment also 
assumes a greater overall logistic responsibility due to the number and 
size of attachments. 
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(d) Fire Support Planning .—When the regiment is the only 
ground combat element of the MAB, those aspects of fire support planning 
discussed in this manual are applicable. However, since the regimental 
fire support plan is essentially the fire support plan of the MAB, those 
aspects of fire support planning discussed in FMFM 6-1, Marine Division , 
are also applicable. 

(e) Other .—Planning considerations in other planning 
areas such as embarkation, rehearsal, and movement phases, and the ship- 
to-shore movement are essentially the same. 

2103. BASIC CONCEPTS 

a. General .--An amphibious operation in its principal form is an 
attack launched from the sea by naval and landing forces embarked in ships 
or craft involving a landing on a hostile shore. It is conducted for the 
purpose of prosecuting further combat operations, obtaining a site for an 
advanced naval or air base, or to deny the use of an area or facilities to 
the enemy. Other types of amphibious operations are amphibious with¬ 
drawals, demonstrations, and raids. 

b. Characteristics of an Amphibious Operation .—The amphibious 
operation integrates virtually all types of sea, air, and land forces in 
a concerted military effort. This balanced force is both mobile and 
flexible, giving it the capability to strike with great force at a 
selected site or sites within the enemy defensive system. It is most 
desirable that the amphibious task force have naval supremacy against 
enemy surface and submarine forces, preponderant air superiority, and a 
substantial superiority over enemy ground forces defending the objective 
area. The salient limiting characteristic of the attacking forces is the 
necessity for building up combat power ashore from initial zero to full 
coordinated striking power. The amphibious attack must be conducted in 
the face of certain natural forces including seas and features of hydro¬ 
graphy, none of which are encountered in land warfare; however, the 
helicopter has added substantial mobility and flexibility to overcome 
these obstacles. The massing of troops and materiel, their movement to 
the amphibious objective area (AOA), and the landing, usually under enemy 
fire, impose unique tactical and logistic problems. 

c. Phases of an Amphibious Operation .--The phases of an amphibious 
operation are a sequence of events or activities. Certain phases may 
overlap in point of time, but usually occur in the following sequence: 

(1) Planning Phase .--The period extending from the issuance of 
the initiating directive to embarkation. During this phase, the necessary 
preparatory measures, including concurrent planning, are effected. Although 
planning does not cease with the termination of this phase, it is useful 
to distinguish between the planning phase and the subsequent operational 
phases, since a marked change occurs in the relationship between the com¬ 
manders of the various service components at the time the planning phase 
is terminated and the operational phases begin. During the planning phase, 
the commander amphibious task force (CATF) coordinates planning. Any differ¬ 
ences which commanders of the components of the amphibious task force cannot 
resolve are referred to their common superior. At the commencement of the 
operational phases, the CATF assumes full responsibility for the entire 
force and for the operation. 
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(2) Embarkation Phase .--The period during which the forces, 
with their equipment and supplies, embark in assigned shipping. This phase 
commences the operational phases of the amphibious assault. 

(3) Rehearsal Phase .--The period during which the prospective 
operation is rehearsed for the purpose of testing the adequacy of plans, 
the timing of detailed operations, and the combat readiness of participat¬ 
ing forces; ensuring that all echelons are familiar with plans; and testing 
communications. 

(4) Movement Phase .—The period during which the components 
of the amphibious task force move from the points of embarkation to the 
objective area. This move may be via rehearsal, staging, and/or rendezvous 
areas. The movement phase is completed when the components of the 
amphibious task force arrive in their assigned positions in the objective 
area. 


(5) Assault Phase .--The period between the arrival of the 
major assault forces of the amphibious task force in the objective area 
and the accomplishment of the amphibious task force mission. Development 
of the area for its ultimate use may be initiated during this period. 

d. Termination of Amphibious Operations 

(1) The termination of the amphibious operation is predicated 
on the accomplishment of the mission of the amphibious task force in accord¬ 
ance with the specific conditions contained in the governing instructions 
set forth in the initiating directive. The firm establishment of the land¬ 
ing force ashore is usually specified as one of these conditions. 

(2) The landing force is regarded as firmly established ashore 
when in the opinion of the commander landing force (CLF): 

(a) The force beachhead has been secured. 

(b) Sufficient tactical and supporting forces have been 
established ashore to ensure the continuous landing of troops and material 
requisite for subsequent operations. 

(c) Command, communications, and supporting arms coordi¬ 
nation facilities have been established ashore. 

(d) The CLF has stated that he is ready to assume full 
responsibility for subsequent operations. 

(3) When the CATF and the CLF are satisfied that the conditions 
specified in the initiating directive for terminating the amphibious assault 
have been met, the CATF will report these facts to higher authority desig¬ 
nated in the initiating directive. This authority will then terminate the 
amphibious operation, dissolve the amphibious task force, and provide addi¬ 
tional instructions as required, to include command arrangements and dis¬ 
position of forces to be thereupon effective. 

2104. FUNDAMENTALS OF AMPHIBIOUS PLANNING 

a. General .--Amphibious planning must be concurrent, parallel, 
and detailed. These features distinguish amphibious operations from land 
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operations. The differences which arise are due to the complex nature of 
the amphibious operation and the necessity for integrated participation of 
forces of two or more services. 

b. Concurrent Planning .--Concurrent planning is conducted 
simultaneously at all echelons of the same command and by corresponding 
echelons of different commands. The necessity for this type of planning 
arises from the dependence of the landing force upon means primarily sup¬ 
plied by naval services. The RLT commander ensures that tentative decisions 
and plans and other information are made available to his staff and subor¬ 
dinate commanders as soon as practical. The RLT commander, with the as¬ 
sistance of his staff and battalion landing team (BLT) commanders, deter¬ 
mines what reinforcements are required to accomplish the RLT mission. These 
requirements along with those of the BLT' s must be coordinated, consolidated, 
and forwarded to the next higher echelon of command. It is through this 
planning process that the CATF evaluates and determines the landing force's 
overall needs. The nonavailability of certain requirements such as ship¬ 
ping space, assault amphibious vehicles, or material may cause modifica¬ 
tions of the requirements or changes to the concept of operations. 

c. Parallel Planning .—The concurrent participation by naval and 
landing force echelons requires a close and continuous relationship in 
planning between corresponding echelons and is termed parallel planning. 

As in concurrent planning, the necessity for parallel planning arises from 
the dependence of the landing force on naval means. Parallel planning 
does not commence until certain basic decisions have been announced by 
higher echelons. Normally, the division commander, in coordination with 
his Navy counterpart, authorizes direct liaison between the RLT commander 
and the transport unit commander. The RLT commander, in conjunction with 
the transport unit commander, decides when BLT commanders and transport 
commanders may begin parallel planning. To expedite parallel planning, 
each BLT commander and corresponding transport commander should be author¬ 
ized to effect direct liaison. It is most desirable that the initial 
planning conferences at this level be held aboard or in proximity to the 
ships assigned. This affords an opportunity for the members of both 
staffs to consider particular factors of space available and required in 
planning. It is of primary importance that the embarkation officers of 
the RLT and the combat cargo officers of the assigned shipping maintain 
positive liaison which must be continued throughout the planning and 
embarkation phases. 

d. Detailed Planning .—The complexity of an amphibious operation 
requires that a great degree of detailed coordination be effected at the 
highest command levels. In many instances, decisions which are normally 
made by the RLT commander during planning for a land warfare action are, 
in this type of operation, made by higher commanders. This results in 
limiting the normal freedom of action and decisions of the commander, 
particularly with respect to embarkation, landing formations, and the em¬ 
ployment of supporting arms. Concurrent planning serves to minimize this 
restrictive influence, but the necessity for economy of force may require 
imposition of certain limitations within which the decisions of the RLT 
commander must be confined. 
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Section II. PLANNING 


2201. GENERAL 

a. Planning for an amphibious operation is a continuous process 
from the issuance of the initiating directive to termination of the oper¬ 
ation. Planning for an amphibious operation differs from planning for 
land warfare in the manner in which it is conducted and the degree of 
detail involved. The assault of a defended beach is a special form of 
attack conducted to overcome a well-developed and coordinated defensive 
system manned in force by an enemy who may have had months or even 
years to plan and develop his defenses. To ensure success, the attacker 
fully exploits the means available such as helicopter support, supporting 
weapons (air, naval gunfire, conventional, and nuclear weapons), and com¬ 
bat service support. The final result of planning is the preparation of 
the operation plan/order. Detailed instructions of the completed plan are 
issued in appropriate annexes to the operation plan/order. Annexes amplify 
tasks and instructions set forth in the basic plan/order. The RLT com¬ 
mander prescribes the annexes which are included. 

b. An RLT commander is assigned a mission and given the necessary 
troops, equipment, and other support to accomplish his assigned mission. 
Normally, he is not told how or in what manner his assigned mission is to 
be accomplished. However, during planning for an amphibious operation, 
the division and landing force commanders make some decisions, such as 
formations for the attack, which usually are made by the regimental com¬ 
mander in land warfare operations. This occurs because: 

(1) The landing force is dependent upon supporting units for the 
accomplishment of the waterborne and helicopterborne phases of the assault, 
logistic support, and during the initial stages of ,the assault, for naval 
fire support. 

(2) The information relating to the enemy and the objective 
area is obtained from higher headquarters. 

2202. PLANNING PERIOD 

A period of intensive, concentrated planning is necessary for each 
amphibious operation. The force in readiness concept requires the 
institution of many general preplanned measures and procedures designed 
to shorten the preparations necessary for a specific amphibious operation. 
During routine training periods, sample operation plans for the execution 
of all types of amphibious operations are developed. Although the situa¬ 
tion may severely limit the time available for planning, a period of not 
less than 30 days is desirable for such planning. The following factors 
influence the length of the planning period: 

a. Time and space factors relating to the collection of enemy 
information and dissemination of intelligence. 

b. Requirements for special training of naval and landing force 

units. 

c. Obstacles to planning imposed by distance between component 
elements of the naval and landing force units. It is essential that 
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these restrictions be minimized by establishment of the best possible 
communication service. 

d. The requirements for concurrent, parallel, and detailed plan¬ 
ning as discussed in section I of this chapter. 

2203. SECURITY DURING PLANNING 

Security is a command responsibility. The dispersion of forces 
involved in amphibious operations increases the difficulty of achieving 
positive security. It is vital that a plan for security of planning 
information be completed and placed in effect when operational planning 
is commenced. Security regulations must be rigidly enforced. They 
should include as many of the following measures as possible: 

a. Provision of well-guarded planning rooms. 

b. Information required for planning is not withheld from any 
headquarters. However, care is exercised to avoid unnecessary dissemi¬ 
nation of information. 

c. The designated code title for the operation is used at all 
times. Reference by name to locales at the objective is avoided. 

d. Communication security is rigidly enforced. A noticeable 
increase in radio traffic is avoided. 

e. Special equipment required for the operation is exposed to 

the minimum number of personnel consistent with requirements for planning 
and training. 

f. Provision is made for strict censorship. 

g. Regulations are issued which restrict the movement of personnel 
who have detailed knowledge of plans of the* operation when such movement 
may result in their capture and subsequent interrogation by the enemy. 

2204. PLANNING SEQUENCE 

a. Basic Decisions .--Planning for an amphibious operation at the 
RLT level normally cannot commence until all or most of the basic decisions 
are announced by higher commanders. The basic decisions in amphibious 
planning are discussed fully in LFM 02, Doctrine for Landing Forces . 

They include the following: 

(1) Determination of amphibious task force objectives. 

(2) Determination of the landing force mission. 

(3) Designation of landing sites. 

(4) Selection of landing force objectives. 

(5) Selection of the beachhead. 

(6) Selection of landing areas. 
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ashore. 


(7) 


Development of the landing force concept of operations 


(8) Selection of landing beaches. 

(9) Selection of helicopter landing zones. 

zones air-transported — «~p 

(11) Determination of the date and hour of landing. 
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Figure 5. Sequence of Command and Staff Action. 
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later in writing. The division normally issues the outline plan at a con¬ 
ference attended by commanders and designated staff officers of all units 
who are to initiate planning at this time. The plan includes as much of 
the following information, even though tentative in nature, as may be avail¬ 
able : 


(1) MAB/division commander*s primary concept of operations 

ashore. 

(2) Mission and objectives. 

(3) Beaches and helicopter landing zones. 

(4) Date and hour of landing, expressed in terms of D-day 

and H-hour. 

(5) Available intelligence of the objective area as required 
by the RLT and subordinate units to commence planning. 

(6) Task organization, effective upon receipt for planning 
purposes only. The task organization is supplemented by a troop list 
showing strength in officer and enlisted. Navy and Marine Corps, and 
items of equipment which require special handling. 


(7) Shipping allocation. 

(8) Designation of corresponding landing force and naval 


commanders. 

(9) Administrative information pertaining to equipment and 
supplies to be embarked. 

(10) Availability of landing craft, assault amphibious vehicles, 
and helicopters. 


(11) Availability of naval gunfire, artillery, and air support. 


d. Planning Guidance .—Based on the division outline plan and addi¬ 
tional information available from the staff and other sources, the RLT 
commander indicates which courses of action will be developed. Planning 
guidance is a brief oral or written outline presented to the staff, indi¬ 
cating the scope of the operation as a guide for preparing staff estimates. 
To assist the staff and subordinate commands, a planning program and plan¬ 
ning schedule are prepared for the staff and a planning directive is issued 
to subordinate commands. 


(1) Planning Program .--A planning program is prepared to estab¬ 
lish planning tasks to be performed, the staff sections responsible for 
their accomplishment, and the sequence in which the tasks are to be per¬ 
formed. It is the end product of an analysis of the work to be accomplished 
in planning the amphibious operation. The program is normally in the form 
of a checklist of the tasks arranged in a logical sequence. 

(2) Planning Schedule .--To ensure the most efficient use of 
available planning time, coordinate the planning efforts of the staff and 
subordinate units, and lessen the possibility of overlooking information 
which is vital to the plans for the operation, the commander issues a 
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planning schedule. This schedule is a graphic representation of specific 
periods of time allocated to the performance of planning tasks assigned 
in the planning program. The time allocated must be sufficient to com¬ 
plete each task and ensure timely dissemination of essential information 
to interested staff sections and subordinate and higher echelons. 

(3) Planning Directive .—The RLT commander issues a planning 
directive to the BLT*s to: 


(a) Outline major planning phases. 

(b) Establish deadlines for completion of planning. 

(c) Establish deadlines for submission of requirements, 
forms, and other items required by the RLT in the completion of its plans. 

e. Staff Estimates 

(1) On the basis of the planning guidance given by the RLT 
commander, executive and special staff officers prepare appropriate staff 
estimates considering each particular staff specialty. These staff esti¬ 
mates serve three general purposes: 


action. 


(a) To determine the feasibility of proposed courses of 


(b) To analyze the impact of all factors upon each course 
of action and bring significant conclusions within each staff section’s 
purview to the attention of the commander. 


(c) To propose a modified or new course of action. 

(2) The staff estimates form the basis for the commander’s 
estimate of the situation and are the means for determining the need for 
and probable employment of combat, combat support, and combat service 
support units. For further information on employment of supporting units, 
see paragraph 2206. 

f. Commander’s Estimate .—The RLT commander analyzes and evaluates 
all information in terms of his own knowledge and experience and makes his 
estimate of the situation. This responsibility cannot be delegated. His 
estimate ensures that consideration is given to all factors and results 
in adoption of the most favorable course of action. A recommended form 
for the commander’s estimate is included in FMFM 3-1, Command and Staff 
Action. 


g. Commander’s Decision 

(1) In making his decision, the RLT commander decides on the 
most favorable course of action to accomplish his mission. At this point, 
he commits the command to a definite course of action. The decision is 

a concise statement of what the commander intends to do to accomplish his 
mission. It is the end product of his estimate of the situation. 

(2) The RLT commander’s decision is a brief statement which 
clearly sets forth the course of action to be adopted. He.determines only 
the how, and even this may be affected by decisions of the division 
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commander. The RLT commander makes whatever recommendations he deems 
appropriate for the modification of the division commander's decisions 
as they affect the employment of the RLT. The staff and commander's 
estimates provide the reasons for making the recommendations. 

(3) The RLT commander submits his decision to the division 
commander for approval. This is necessary because: 

(a) The complex nature of an amphibious operation 
requires detailed coordination by higher headquarters. 

(b) The RLT commander's scheme of maneuver must be 
consistent with the MAB/division tentative plan of attack. 

(c) The dependence of the landing force upon naval means 
for the execution of an amphibious operation demands that the requirements 
of the decision be within the capabilities of the naval means. The MAB/ 
division commander approves or, in conjunction with the RLT commander, 
modifies the decision as may be necessary in light of these factors. 

h. Commander's Concept .--The commander amplifies his decision 

by furnishing his staff such pertinent information as he desires to ensure 
complete understanding of how he visualizes the operation, and they in¬ 
clude the concept in plans and orders primarily to clarify and amplify 
missions and tasks. 

i. Detailed Estimates 

(1) Based on the commander's decision and concept and any 
additional information available, each staff officer examines the effect 
of the selected course of action upon his staff functions by means of a 
detailed estimate. The detailed estimates provide a basis for recommen¬ 
dations to the RLT commander, and provide him with information to make 
the decisions necessary to prepare the RLT order. The RLT commander also 
uses this information in submitting recommendations and requirements to 
higher echelons. 

(2) As new or revised information, considerations, recommen¬ 
dations, and requirements enter the planning process, estimates are re¬ 
vised in order to arrive at the most suitable recommendation or decision. 

j. Formulation of RLT Scheme of Maneuver and Plan of Supporting 
Fires .—Using the commander's decision and concept as a guide plus all 
other information available, the staff formulates the RLT scheme of maneu¬ 
ver and plan of supporting fires. These are discussed in detail in 
paragraph 2207. 

k. RLT Outline Plan .--As soon as formulation of the RLT scheme 
of maneuver and plan of supporting fires are sufficiently advanced, an 
outline plan is issued to subordinate units. This may be done prior to 

the division commander's approval of the RLT commander's decision providing 
available information indicates that there will be no major change in the 
concept. The RLT outline plan is similar to the division outline plan 
discussed in subparagraph 2204c above. The plan includes as much of the 
following information, even though tentative in nature, as may be avail¬ 
able : 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

H-hour. 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

required by subordinate units to initiate planning. 

(7) Location of transport area, rendezvous area (if used), 
line of departure, boat lanes, helicopter transfer area, helicopter lanes, 
etc. 

(8) Landing priority for elements of the regimental head¬ 
quarters . 

(9) Availability of naval gunfire, artillery, and air support. 

(10) Composition of BLT’s. 

(11) Alternate plans. 

(12) Formation for landing. 

(13) Logistic and administrative information, such as floating 
dump allowances, possible equipment changes or restrictions upon vehicle 
loads, and medical requirements (special equipment, immunization, etc.). 

(14) Availability of communication-electronics equipment aboard 
assault amphibious ships that will embark the RLT. 

1. Subordinate Units 


FMFM 6-2 

RLT commander *s concept of the proposed operation. 
Probable employment of subordinate units. 

Missions and objectives of subordinate units. 

Date and hour of landing expressed in terms of D-day and 

Beaches and landing zones. 

Information regarding the objective area which is 


(1) The RLT passes all pertinent information to its subordinate 
units as it becomes available in order to expedite the planning process. 
Subordinate units of the RLT initiate planning upon receipt of the first 
information of the proposed operation. Information required by subordinate 
units to initiate or continue planning should not be withheld for security 
reasons. Early promulgation of the RLT outline plan and announcement of 
essential information to subordinate units result in the following advan¬ 
tages : 


(a) Permits maximum time for planning. 

(b) Permits timely submission of subordinate unit 

requirements. 

(c) Permits the RLT commander to base later (supple¬ 
mentary) decisions upon the recommendations of subordinate units. 

(d) Permits timely planning and execution of an 
intensified program of amphibious training for the troops based on the 
type of operation and expected method of employment. 
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(2) Formulation of the BLT Scheme of Maneuver and Plan of Sup ¬ 
porting Fires .--The BLT commander follows the planning sequence described 
for the RLT in arriving at his decision and concept. With his decision 
approved and concept announced, the BLT formulates its plan of attack. 

(3) Requirements and Recommendations .—Throughout the planning 
process, the BLT forwards to the RLT recommendations and requirements for 
the means to accomplish its mission. 

m. Development of the RLT Plan of Attack .--Utilizing detailed staff 
estimates, the RLT outline plan is developed into the tentative scheme of 
maneuver, plan of supporting fires, and landing plan. During this phase, 
the close liaison with subordinate and supporting units required by con¬ 
current planning results in the careful consideration of the recommendations 
and requirements of these units. Throughout the development of the scheme 
of maneuver and plan of supporting fires, many requirements of the landing 
plan become evident since it is based on the scheme of maneuver. The RLT 
consolidates and coordinates the landing plans of subordinate units and 
forwards recommendations for the RLT landing plan to the division. Details 
of the landing plan are discussed in subparagraph 2207e. 

n. Development of Logistic Support .--The plan for logistic support 
is based on the plan of attack. The BLT 1 s forward recommendations for 
logistic support to the RLT. The RLT integrates the recommendations from 
subordinate units into its plan for logistic support and forwards its rec¬ 
ommendation to division. Details of logistic support are discussed in 
section VI of this chapter. 

o. Allocation of Means 


(1) During the time BLT 1 s are developing their plan of attack, 
embarkation plans, and administrative plans, they determine their detailed 
requirements for air, naval gunfire, shipping, etc. The RLT receives re¬ 
quirements from subordinate units and allocates means to meet requirements 
from those organic to the RLT or tentatively assigned from division. 

(2) The RLT, after careful review, forwards to division all 
additional requirements generated by the RLT and its subordinate units 
that cannot be filled from organic or tentatively assigned sources. 

(3) Based upon the overall plans and the means available to it, 
the MAB/division allocates to the RLT the means to fulfill its requirements. 
The RLT revises its plans whenever required means are not available. The 
RLT reallocates means to subordinate units as required. 

(4) This phase of planning is marked by close coordination by 
exchange of liaison officers, conferences, and staff visits. The close 
liaison provides for continuous reconciliation of means and requirements 
throughout the planning phase. Tentative decisions are made, requirements 
are determined, and the means allocated or requirements revised with a min¬ 
imum loss of time. The cycle between means desired and means available and 
the effect on tentative decisions exert a significant influence on planning. 

p. RLT Plans .—Upon the firm allocation of means, normally by pro¬ 
mulgation of the higher headquarter 1 s operation plans, the RLT completes 
its own operation plan. 
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2205. PLANNING AIDS 

Essential planning aids are made available by the RLT or higher 
echelon. Planning aids consist of all or part of the items listed below: 

a. Maps and charts to meet the needs of the planning staff and 
for use by troops in combat. All units and elements should use identical 
scale maps. 


b. Aerial photography. Aerial photography is a most important 
planning aid. It may be the only source of information of the objective 
area. Ground photographs are valuable for immediate impressions of char¬ 
acteristics of beaches, terrain, and offshore obstacles and conditions. 

See FMFM 2-1, Intelligence , for a complete discussion of aerial photography. 

c. Shoreline photographs taken by submarines and shoreline sketches. 
These are also a valuable aid. 

d. Area studies, Amphibious Objective Study (AOS), Special 
Amphibious Study (SAS), Special Photographic Intelligence Report (SPIR), 
Airfield and Seaplane Stations of the World (ASSOTW), National Intelli¬ 
gence Survey (NIS), Port Intelligence Studies, and other similar hard 
copy intelligence material. 

e. Scale models and relief maps for briefing and debriefing of 
troops. Models and relief maps should be three-dimensional, grided, and 
to a scale no smaller than 1:25,000 with a vertical scale exaggeration 
between 2:1 and 5:1. 

f. Reports from evaluated prisoner-of-war interrogations, resident 
experts on the area, underground sources, and other clandestine sources. 

g. Order of battle reports, studies, and summaries. 

h. Pre D-day employment of remote sensors can provide the latest 
data on movement and patterns of activity in selected areas. For a complete 
discussion on remote sensors, see FMFM 2-1, Intelligence . 

2206. EMPLOYMENT OF SUPPORTING UNITS 

Recommendations as to the feasibility of placing supporting units 
in direct support or attaching them to the RLT are developed during the 
planning phase. Some of the factors which influence the employment of 
supporting units are as follows: 

a. Engineers .—The engineer unit may be attached or placed in 
direct support of the RLT. This depends upon the feasibility of mainte¬ 
nance by MAB/division of centralized control of engineer operations and 
upon the scope of engineer tasks to be performed. The supporting mission 
of the engineer unit usually includes both combat and combat service 
functions. The S-3, coordinating his activities with the S-2, S-4, and 
the MAB/division engineer officer, determines the engineer support 
required by the RLT. Tasks to be considered are included in FMFM 4-4, 
Engineer Operations . 

b. Tanks .—The primary mission of a tank unit is to lend maximum 
assistance to the infantry assault in accordance with the scheme of 
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maneuver. Whether or not the tank unit will be placed in direct support or 
attached to the RLT depends upon the mission of the RLT and the feasibility 
of centralized control by division. The S-3, assisted by the S-2 and the 
division tank officer or the commanding officer of the tank unit assigned 
to support the RLT if a unit has been so designated, prepares an estimate. 


(1) Considerations for determination of estimated tank support 
requirements are: 

(a) The RLT mission, as expressed in the commander's 


concept. 


(b) Feasibility of employing tanks in the zone of action 
of the RLT, with particular attention to the trafficability of the terrain. 


(c) Nature of enemy defensive positions in the assigned 
zone of action and the degree of resistance anticipated. 


(d) Probable time of landing tanks, based upon hydrographic 
conditions and beach and offshore obstacles, plus the contemplated scheme of 
maneuver ashore. 


(e) Enemy armor capabilities including strength and prob¬ 
able places and times of employment. 

(f) Reinforcing capabilities of enemy armor. 

(2) For additional information, see FMFM 9-1, Tank Employment/ 
Antimechanized Operations . 

c. Air .—The S-3, assisted by the S-2 and the regimental air 
liaison officer, estimates the close air support required by the RLT. 

(1) Consideration is given to the following: 

(a) Targets to be destroyed or neutralized which naval 
gunfire ships cannot engage such as those in defilade or at too great a 
distance inland. 


(b) Targets to be destroyed which are beyond the destruc¬ 
tion capabilities of naval gunfire. 

(c) Intervals during the approach to the beach and subse¬ 
quent landing of scheduled waves when naval gunfire ships cannot fire be¬ 
cause the fires are masked or because essential ship maneuvers will not 
permit effective fire. 

(d) Large areas which require neutralization for only a 
short period of time. 

(e) Smoke missions. 

(f) Targets to be destroyed or neutralized in helicopter 
landing zones immediately prior to and during the landing of assault troops 
by helicopter. 

(2) For additional information, see FMFM 5-1, Marine Aviation. 
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d. Field Artillery 

(1) The division directive for planning usually includes a 
tentative allocation of field artillery support which is reflected in the 
artillery organization for combat; i.e., the tactical organization and the 
tactical mission. The basic element of the tactical organization is the 
artillery battalion. Under some circumstances, the artillery battalion 
may be reinforced or it may be minus some of its elements. A tactical 
mission of direct support provides the artillery commander with maximum 
latitude for response to the requirements of the RLT. Other artillery 
units may be assigned a tactical mission of reinforcing or general support/ 
reinforcing the fires of the artillery battalions in direct support. When 
an RLT operates independently or at such a distance from other division 
artillery elements that centralized command of all artillery is not feas¬ 
ible, the artillery battalion may be attached to the RLT. 

(2) The commanding officer of the artillery battalion tenta¬ 
tively designated to support the RLT may prepare an artillery estimate of 
supportability and recommend the assignment of additional artillery sup¬ 
port when appropriate. 

(3) The adequacy of the artillery support tentatively assigned 
or available may be determined by preparing an estimate of artillery re¬ 
quirements which takes into consideration the following: 


concept. 


(a) Mission of the RLT, as expressed in the commander's 


(b) Enemy situation, with particular attention to disposi¬ 
tion and type of defense known to exist in the RLT zone of action. 


(c) Terrain in the zone of action. 

(d) Capabilities and possibilities of employment of other 
landing force weapons to augment field artillery fires. 


(e) Tentative naval gunfire and air support to be avail¬ 
able for the operation. 


(4) For additional information, see FMFM 7-4, Field Artillery 

Support . 

e. Naval Gunfire .--Naval gunfire is an important means of rendering 
fire support to the RLT during the amphibious assault and until enemy held 
terrain is beyond the effective range of the supporting ship's armament. 

The naval gunfire requirements, fire support ships assignments, and schedule 
of fires for the amphibious assault are made at the division level. These 
plans reflect the detailed requirements of the RLT which include location 
and type of installations to be destroyed, critical areas to be neutralized, 
and the ship requirements to render the necessary support for the scheme of 
maneuver. For additional information, see FMFM 7-2, Naval Gunfire Support . 

f. Landing Craft and Assault Amphibious Vehicles .--The S-3, in con¬ 
junction with the S-4 and assisted by the S-2, prepares an estimate as to 
the most suitable type of landing means for landing and supplying the major 
units of the RLT. Factors to be considered include: 
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(1) Natural and manmade offshore obstacles such as reefs and 

sand spits. 

(2) Velocity and direction of offshore currents. 

(3) Prevailing surf and wind conditions. 

(4) Nature and extent of beach obstacles. 

(5) Trafficability of the terrain in the RLT zone of action. 

(6) Nature of enemy defenses which may permit the transpor¬ 
tation of assault waves a considerable distance inland prior to debarking. 

(7) If it is determined that assault amphibious vehicles are to 
be employed, recommendations should be submitted as to the nature of con¬ 
trol desired; i.e., in support of the RLT, attached, or under operational 
control. 


g. Helicopters .--The warning order or outline plan from higher 
headquarters may prescribe that the RLT, all or in part, will be landed 
by helicopter. The RLT commander must then analyze his mission care¬ 
fully, and evaluate the terrain and enemy situation in order to gain 
maximum benefits from the helicopterborne operation. He must select the 
landing zone(s) which will allow him to accomplish his mission, to provide 
for the early insertion of a self-sufficient combat force, and to add 
depth to the beachhead. For detailed discussion of the employment of 
helicopters, see paragraph 2903 and FMFM 5-3, Assault Support . 

2207. REGIMENTAL LANDING TEAM PLAN OF ATTACK 

a. General 


(1) The plan of attack is a detailed plan for the seizure of 
those physical objectives which are vital to the success of the amphibious 
operation. The plan must contain three elements which are interdependent 
since all three must be considered in concert when planning assault landings. 
Such conflicting factors that still exist when detailed planning commences 
are reconciled by the division commander. These three elements are: 

(a) Scheme of maneuver. 

(b) Plan of supporting fires. 

(c) Landing plan. 

(2) The plan of attack must be one which will accomplish the 
assigned mission. It must be capable of logistic support by naval means 
and should make the best use of supporting fires. The plan should be 
simple to execute. Although expressed in detail, the plan must stress 
simplicity and flexibility to meet changes in the situation. The timing 
of waves and supporting fires are coordinated at all echelons of command. 

(3) The S-3 prepares the plan of attack with the assistance 
of other members of the staff. Close coordination with the S-4 and 
representatives of the transport unit commander is necessary to ensure 
that the plan of attack can be supported. 
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b. Scheme of Maneuver Ashore 

(1) The scheme of maneuver ashore is a plan for the seizure 

of objectives which will aid in the accomplishment of the assigned mission. 
The RLT commander’s courses of action indicate several possible schemes of 
maneuver which may be adopted to accomplish the mission. Through the 
means of the commander’s estimate, the various possibilities are carefully 
considered and the best scheme of maneuver selected. 

(2) The RLT has little choice in the selection of the landing 
beaches or landing zones since division and higher headquarters select 
areas which are suitable to the overall scheme of maneuver. However, the 
RLT submits recommendations for minor modifications such as altering the 
limits of the beach so that a more favorable RLT scheme of maneuver may be 
adopted. The principles of land warfare are considered during amphibious 
planning in the selection of the best scheme of maneuver. The specific 
application is varied somewhat to conform to characteristics inherent in 
the amphibious operation such as the special sources of supporting fires, 
critical limitations on the initial availability of units in the assault, 
logistic limitations, and the condition and extent of the beach or landing 
zones. As enemy dispositions, terrain, and hydrography are conditions 
which must be accepted as they exist, the RLT selects a scheme of maneuver 
which provides not only the greatest opportunity for exploitation of ter¬ 
rain and enemy weaknesses after landing, but it also lies within acceptable 
limitations imposed by hydrography before landing. 

(3) In an amphibious assault, certain special considerations 
require emphasis in formulating the scheme of maneuver to provide: 

(a) The seizure of objectives requisite to the buildup 
of forces and supplies ashore. 

(b) That the scheme of maneuver can be supported by naval 
gunfire, missiles, and tactical air until artillery and other support means 
are established ashore. 

(c) That each assault BLT be capable of initial success 
without dependence on other assault units. 

(d) For the early seizure of key terrain commanding the 
landing beach and boat lanes. Other key terrain not to be seized initially 
must be neutralized by fire. 

(e) For the seizure of terrain features which will provide 
easy exit from the force beachhead line in the event plans call for con¬ 
tinued operations ashore subsequent to the termination of the amphibious 
operations. 


(f) For the timely landing of reserve elements. It is 
difficult to land the reserve by surface means on other than a preassigned 
landing beach. It is therefore highly desirable to gain early control of 
sufficient area to land the reserve. This provides for better dispersion 
and more maneuver space, when committed. The preplanned employment of 
helicopters greatly increases flexibility. 

(g) The capability for employment of nuclear, and 
chemical weapons permits the attainment of deeper objectives than are 
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suitable if only nonnuclear munitions are utilized. These weapons can 
effectively destroy or neutralize enemy beach defenses and permit troops 
in assault amphibious vehicles to traverse beach areas and secure inland 
objectives rapidly. Nuclear and chemical weapons can be employed to des¬ 
troy or neutralize enemy defenses on specific inland objectives and thereby 
facilitate the use of helicopterborne forces. Consult NWP 28, Nuclear 
Warfare Operations , for further information. 

c. Beaches and Helicopter Landing Zones 


(1) An RLT beach is identified by a color; e.g., RED BEACH. 

A colored beach may be subdivided into BLT beaches designed by numbers; 
e.g., RED BEACH ONE. Although assignment of colored beaches to RLT's and 
numbered beaches to BLT's is typical, colored beaches may be assigned to 
BLT * s in landings requiring a high degree of unit separation. See FMFM 
6-3, Marine Infantry Battalion , and NWP 22-3(_), Ship-to-Shore Movement . 

(2) A helicopter landing zone is normally composed of suffi¬ 
cient helicopter landing sites to accommodate the landing of a BLT. A 
helicopter landing site may be divided into two or more landing points, 
each having a capacity of one helicopter. Zones are designated by a 
compatible series of code names such as birds, flowers, animals, and 
trees. Sites are designated by colors and points by two-digit numbers. 

An example follows: landing zone PINE, landing site BLUE, and landing 
point ONE-SEVEN. 

(3) In planning the scheme of maneuver ashore, the nature 
and extent of the beaches with attendant offshore and beach water areas 
and the helicopter landing zones with approach lanes and landing sites 
are examined in detail. 

(a) Beach and hydrographic conditions may limit the 
frontage on which the initial assault is conducted. In a nonnuclear 
situation, it is desirable to land on a front as wide as is consistent 
with the requirement for depth to maintain the momentum and size of the 
assault unit or units involved. However, an excessively wide frontage can 
result in overextension of forces and provide opportunity for the enemy 

to counterattack small units before assistance can be obtained. 

(b) The appropriate degee of unit separation in an amphib¬ 
ious landing, when the enemy use of nuclear, biological, and chemical weap¬ 
ons is anticipated, may vary widely and be limited by physical character¬ 
istics of the beach and the terrain behind it. Beach areas strongly held 
by enemy forces are reduced by the employment of nuclear fires, permitting 
friendly forces to land successfully in a dispersed formation. On the 
other hand, lightly defended beaches are regarded with suspicion since they 
may indicate an enemy plan to utilize nuclear fire without endangering his 
own forces. In these situations, units of BLT size should be landed on 
beaches with flanks at least 2,600 meters apart. BLT frontages may remain 
the same as for nonnuclear warfare since the BLT will not normally employ 
subordinate unit separation to reduce vulnerability to nuclear attack. The 
employment of nuclear preparatory fires may permit the assignment of larger 
beach frontages to BLT’s when such wide frontages are required. 

(c) The basic concept of a helicopterborne assault which 
employs several landing sites within a landing zone, separation between 
landing zones, and increased depth of the landing, partially fulfills the 
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requirements for unit separation to reduce vulnerability to enemy nuclear 
fires. 


(d) During land warfare operations, the seizure of an 
objective normally is accomplished by employment of forces in a main 
effort and one or more supporting efforts. During an amphibious oper¬ 
ation, the situation ashore is usually developed prior to a determination 
of the main effort. The retention of adequate reserves provides the means 
by which the RLT commander can develop the momentum of the main effort 
after it has been determined. 

(e) For further information on landing beaches and 
landing zones, see FMFM 5-3, Assault Support , and NWP 22-3, Ship-to- 
Shore Movement . 

d. Plan of Supporting Fires .--Before detailed fire support plan¬ 
ning can commence, the supporting arms representatives must be apprised, 
in general terms, of the RLT commander's requirements and intentions as 
they relate to fire support. They must know what is required, where, and 
when, in order to prepare the details of how it will be effected. The 
plan of supporting fires should provide guidance in the following areas: 

(1) The tentative fire support means known to be available. 

(2) General targets or areas which are of particular importance 
and against which particular supporting arms (or organic weapons) must be 
prepared to deliver fires. 

(3) Maneuver elements to receive priority of support during a 
particular phase of the operation. 

(4) Exclusive or exceptional reliance upon a particular sup¬ 
porting arm to support a particular maneuver phase or to accomplish a 
particular task. 

(5) Whether or not a preparation is to be fired; if so, the 
approximate duration and intensity of such fires. 

(6) Extent of planning required for the employment of nuclear 
and chemical fires to include effects desired and troop safety. 

(7) General guidance relating to restrictions on use of fire 
support (surprise, conservation of ammunition, restricted targets, etc.). 

(8) For supporting or attached fire support elements, in 
general terms, the time and place of landing. 

e. Landing Plan 


(1) The landing plan is considered concurrently with formula¬ 
tion of the scheme of maneuver and the plan of supporting fires. The 
landing plan is the basis for planning the ship-to-shore movement. (See 
sec. IX, ch. 2.) 

(2) The dependence of the RLT on naval means for execution of 
the landing plan requires close and continuous liaison between the RLT and 
the transport unit. At the same time, liaison with the division headquarters 
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is maintained to ensure that the RLT landing plan, as it is formulated, is 
consistent with tentative division plans. 

(3) While the considerations listed below are evaluated in 
formulating the scheme of maneuver and the plan of supporting fires, they 
are equally important while planning and preparing the landing plan. 

(a) Hydrographic conditions of the sea approach to the 

landing beaches. 

(b) The effects of beach terrain and the terrain adjacent 
and inland to initial objectives. 

(c) The enemy situation, with primary attention to enemy 
fortifications whose fires command the sea approach, the landing beaches, 
and the terrain immediately inland; other enemy fires that may interfere 
with the landing. 

(d) The anticipated effects of pre-H-hour bombardment by 
air and naval gunfire of the landing beaches. 

(e) Supporting fires which are planned to isolate the 
landing beaches immediately after H-hour. 

(f) The tentative assignment of landing means such as 
landing ships, landing craft, assault amphibious vehicles, and helicopters. 

(g) The type of landing formation which best supports the 
scheme of maneuver and yet facilitates a rapid buildup of combat power 
ashore which will maintain the momentum of the attack. 

(h) Flexibility in the echelonment of supporting arms and 

reserves. 

(i) If available, the use of helicopters to provide added 
flexibility and mobility in movement of the reserve and/or combat support 
elements. 

(4) The width of the landing beaches may vary from narrow to 
broad frontage. The width of the beaches and the considerations discussed 
in subparagraph (3) govern the type of landing formation adopted. Forma¬ 
tions may vary from column of BLT's to three BLT's landing abreast in the 
waterborne assault. The employment of helicopters to transport assault 
troops provides many varied landing formations. 

(5) If the considerations of timing, dispersion, control, and 
availability of means do not permit the desired landing formation, the 
RLT commander may be required to modify the scheme of maneuver. The RLT 
commander may decide that additional means are necessary. Such require¬ 
ments are submitted to the division commander for approval. 

(6) Naval aspects are also considered when formulating the land¬ 
ing plan. Such considerations include: 


lines. 


(a) Establishment of the line of "departure and transfer 
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(b) Establishment of boat lanes, helicopter approach lanes, 
transport and landing ship areas, and naval gunfire zones of responsibility. 

(7) For further information, see FMFM 6-3, Marine Infantry 
Battalion , and NWP 22-3 (_) , Ship-to-Shore Movement . 

2208. REGIMENTAL LANDING TEAM AS DIVISION RESERVE 

a. The reserve RLT is the principle means by which the division 
commander influences a course of action ashore. Commitment of the reserve 
RLT, when afloat, is more complex than in normal operations for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: 

(1) While afloat, its commitment depends upon the availability 
of landing craft, assault amphibious vehicles, or helicopters. 

(2) Landing of the reserve by waterborne means may also depend 
on the availability of a suitable landing beach near the area of intended 
employment. 

(3) The decentralized nature of initial operations ashore 

may complicate coordinating the landing of the reserve RLT with operations 
ashore. 

(4) The early landing of the RLT on congested landing zones 
may invite nuclear attack. 

b. Maximum flexibility of the reserve RLT is maintained until a 
specific need for its commitment arises. When the enemy possesses a nuclear 
capability, the landing force must be widely dispersed. The utilization of 
helicopters to transport the reserve RLT or some of its elements ashore pro¬ 
vides the RLT commander added mobility and flexibility, thus providing him 
the capability for the rapid employment of his reserve RLT, when required. 

c. The reserve RLT normally is assigned one or more of the 
following missions: 

(1) To assume the mission of an attacking element. 

(2) To be deployed against the enemy at any point to exploit 
known or suspected weakness and to add momentum to the attack. 

(3) To protect the flanks and rear of the division zone of 

action. 

(4) To maintain contact with adjacent units. 

(5) To be prepared to reduce enemy resistance that has been 
bypassed by the attacking elements. 

(6) To be employed as the counterattack force. 

d. The reserve RLT commander and his staff must have a thorough 
knowledge of the mission and plans of assault RLT 1 s. Once the assault 
RLT's are ashore, the reserve RLT commander keeps abreast of the situation 
from information provided by division headquarters and from his own liaison 
officers previously assigned to each assault RLT. Plans of a reserve RLT 
should provide for maximum flexibility. 
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2209. ALTERNATE PLANS 

Alternate plans are prepared to meet changes in the enemy situation, 
the loss of ships and equipment, and variations in meteorological and 
hydrographic conditions. Such plans provide the RLT commander with flex¬ 
ibility needed to meet unforeseen developments during movement to the ob¬ 
jective area and during the assault. The division normally provides 
guidance to the RLT for the preparation of alternate plans. An alternate 
plan may closely follow the basic plan, modified, however, to land the 
same assault RLT's in the same relative formation but on different beaches. 
Disruption or major change to the planned landing formation and sequence 
is avoided whenever possible to preclude the necessity to make major revi¬ 
sions to the landing plan. Under some conditions, however, the alternate 
plan may be a major modification to the basic plan; but, in any event, the 
preparation of numerous alternate plans is undesirable. 

2210. OPERATION PLAN AND ANNEXES 

a. Definition .—An operation plan is a plan for operations extending 
over considerable space and time and usually based on stated assumptions. 

It may cover a single operation or a series of connected operations to be 
carried out simultaneously or in succession. It is the form of directive 
employed by high echelons of command in order to permit subordinate com¬ 
manders to prepare their supporting plans or orders. The designation "plan" 
is often used instead of "order" in preparing for operations well in advance. 
An operation plan may be put into effect at a prescribed time, or on signal, 
and it then becomes the operation order. In the operation plan, the com¬ 
mander translates his concept of operations into specific tasks for subor¬ 
dinate commanders. It reflects details of the situation, the mission, the 
decision, plan of action, and such matters as to the method of execution as 
are necessary to ensure coordinated action by the command as a whole. Al¬ 
though based on specific conditions or assumptions, plans are not static. 

By continuing estimates, analyses, and studies with the overall planning 
process, plans are changed, refined, and kept current. 

b. Elements of a Plan .--The essential elements of a plan are a 
definite course of action and a method for its execution. A good plan 
should be simple, flexible, and capable of accomplishing the mission. 

c. Responsibility for Preparation 

(1) During preparation of the plan, the RLT commander provides 
continuing guidance and exercises close personal supervision. The prepara¬ 
tion of detailed parts of the plan, including appended portions, is assigned 
to various staff and special staff officers. The RLT commander, however, 
must approve all portions of the plan before they are issued. 

(2) Staff activity in the preparation of plans is directed 
and coordinated by the executive officer. The S-3 is responsible for 
assembling the completed plan and, when approved by the RLT commander, 
authenticates the plan and delivers it for distribution. 

d. Content .—In order to ensure complete understanding, to provide 
for the inclusion of all essential instructions, and to facilitate refer¬ 
ence, operation plans are promulgated in a standard form. FMFM 3-1, Command 
and Staff Action, contains the details. 
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Section III. INTELLIGENCE 


2301. GENERAL 

a. Intelligence planning commences with the receipt of planning 
memoranda from higher authority and continues through the operation. 
Intelligence efforts must, so far as possible, satisfy the immediate 
needs of the commander, serve as a basis for other planning, and ensure 
the development of adequate intelligence to support the assault and 
subsequent operations ashore. Intelligence planning at the RLT level 
must also be responsive to the needs of subordinate commanders. One of 
the peculiar characteristics of planning for an amphibious operation is 
the complete dependence of subordinate units upon higher headquarters for 
intelligence. This dependence does not relieve the RLT commander of 
responsibility for initiating requests to higher headquarters for addi¬ 
tional intelligence needed to assist in formulating the RLT plan of 
attack. 


b. The infantry regiment, formed as an RLT, may be assigned 
various types of intelligence specialists when directed by higher head¬ 
quarters. However, during widely separated or independent landings, the 
RLT is usually augmented by several different intelligence specialists. 
Augmented intelligence specialists may, based upon the desire of the RLT 
commander, be assigned to subordinate units or directed to operate inde¬ 
pendently within the RLT zone of action. 

c. An amphibious operation requires more detailed intelligence 
than do other forms of warfare. An early determination of basic require¬ 
ments is essential to ensure timely collection. The greatest limiting 
factors in collecting amphibious intelligence are the distance from the 
objective and the requirement for careful coordination of collection 
activities with other operations. These may result in an increased 

lead time before the mission can be undertaken. The RLT will normally 
receive topographic maps and charts of the objective area, aerial photo¬ 
graphs, shoreline photographs, and area intelligence studies, including 
the composition and strength of enemy forces in the area. This intelli¬ 
gence is required for the staff estimates. Basic intelligence requirements 
at all echelons of the command emphasize requirements set forth below: 

(1) Enemy situation. 

(2) Hydrographic conditions. 

(3) Landing beaches. 

(4) Weather conditions. 

(5) Terrain. 

(6) Political, economic, social, cultural, and psychological 

conditions. 

(7) Cultural features. 

(8) Nuclear, biological, and chemical operations. 
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d. To provide the RLT commander with means to enhance the surveil¬ 
lance and reconnaissance capability of the unit, reconnaissance teams and 
remote sensor personnel may be attached. These assets will augment the 
organizational capabilities, but it is essential that all the ground sur¬ 
veillance and reconnaissance missions be coordinated to provide for an ef¬ 
fective collection effort. (See FMFM 2-1, Intelligence .) 

2302. DETERMINATION OF INTELLIGENCE REQUIREMENTS 

For amphibious operations, the commander must have all pertinent 
intelligence concerning the characteristics of the objective area (weather, 
terrain, hydrography, politics, sociology, and economics) and the enemy 
forces which can be brought to bear within the objective area. The S-2 
must be aware of these routine requirements and seek the answers to them 
without specific direction from the RLT commander. For a detailed list 
of these requirements, see FMFM 2-1, Intelligence . 

2303. COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 

a. General .—The enemy can be expected to utilize available means 
to obtain detailed knowledge concerning our forces and their capabilities, 
limitations, vulnerabilities, intentions, and probable courses of action. 

The enemy will also exert every effort to gain information of the area 
of operations including weather, terrain, and hydrography. Foreknowledge 
on the part of the enemy concerning a projected operation by our forces 
may enable him to attack our staging areas and to concentrate his efforts 
of preparing the objective for defense. Such preparations may include 
reinforcing and redisposing his ground, air, and naval defense forces and 
the preparation of fortifications, mines, and obstacles. Accordingly, 
counterintelligence is essential to the security of our forces from the 
inception of planning until after the objective is secured. It is equally 
essential to the achievement of surprise. 

(1) Military Security .--Military security encompasses all 
measures taken by a command to protect itself from sabotage and subversion 
and to deny information to the enemy. In Fleet Marine Force units, it em¬ 
phasizes protection of airfields and other major installations and defeating 
hostile target acquisition efforts. Typical measures are use of passwords, 
communication and electronic security, restricting access to selected areas 
and installations, and counterreconnaissance. 

(2) Operations Security 


(a) Operations security is a vital consideration both in 
the planning and conduct of combat operations. Commanders and staffs at 
all levels should encourage and stimulate an awareness of the necessity 
for devising concepts and techniques to improve the effectiveness of 
military operations by denying the enemy prior knowledge. 


(b) Some of the most common means by which the enemy may 
gain prior knowledge are: 

1 _ Observation and analysis of stereotyped operational 

patterns. 

2_ Communication intercept. 
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3_ Human intelligence collection efforts. 

£ Tactical warning sensors. 

5_ Visual and auditory observations. 

6 _ Analysis of press reports. 

(c) Operations security concepts and techniques should 
be developed to include the following aspects. 

£ Central control and direction. 

2 _ Close integration of operations communication 
security and counterintelligence personnel. 

£ A distinctly operations-oriented approach. 

£ Concepts and techniques should not degrade or 

hamper operations. 

b. Responsibilities .--The RLT commander is responsible for the 
counterintelligence effort of his command. The S-2 is directly respon¬ 
sible to the commander for planning, implementing, and supervising the 
counterintelligence effort. The S-3 has specific staff cognizance over 
matters pertaining to deception and counterreconnaissance. See FMFM 2-1, 
Intelligence , for additional specific details concerning counterintel¬ 
ligence . 
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Section IV. FIRE SUPPORT 


2401. GENERAL 

a. Inasmuch as fire support planning and its coordination is 
covered in section VII of chapter 3, only those aspects of fire support 
planning peculiar to amphibious operations are discussed here. For more 
detailed discussion, see FMFM 5-1, Marine Aviation ; FMFM 7-1, Fire Support 
Coordination ; FMFM 7-2, Naval Gunfire Support ; FMFM 7-4, Field Artillery 
Support ; FMFM 9-1, Tank Employment/Antimechanized Operations ; and NWP 22-2, 
Supporting Arms in Amphibious Operations . 

b. The success of the amphibious operation, and more specifically 
the success of the amphibious assault, is dependent to a great degree upon 
the effectiveness of the fire support received. The landing force must be 
supported to the maximum degree by naval gunfire and aircraft in support of 
targets ashore before, during, and after the initial assault landing and 
until adequate field artillery support is built up ashore. Fires are 
delivered to destroy or neutralize defenses capable of opposing the landing 
and subsequent operation ashore. Until the landing of artillery and tank 
units, the landing force is dependent upon fires from naval gunfire and 
air. 


2402. FIRE SUPPORT PLANNING 


a. General .—Fire support planning is intended to produce integrated 
fire support plans which employ all available supporting arms with maximum 
effectiveness in support of the scheme of maneuver. 

b. Fire Support Planning Process .--The fire support planning process 
is a coordinated effort. The steps In this process are: 


(1) Acquisition of targets. 

(2) Analysis of targets. 

(3) Recommendations for supporting arms to attack targets, 
includes areas for prelanding neutralization. 

(4) Determination of requirements for supporting arms to 
support combat operations ashore. 

(5) Preparation of coordinating instructions for the employment 
of attached supporting arms to accomplish (4), above. 

(6) Preparation of coordinating instructions required to 
coordinate and control the fires of supporting arms. 


c. Amphibious Considerations .—Air, artillery, and naval gunfire, 
to some degree, have overlapping capabilities. However, each is necessary 
during an amphibious assault since each has unique capabilities not 
duplicated by the others. Each may have the technical or theoretical 
capability to attack the same target but may not be operationally capable 
of doing so at the same time or when required due to such limitations as 
may be imposed by weather, terrain, hydrography, visibility, trajectory, 
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range, communications, ordnance, or conflicting operational requirements. 
The determination of the requirements for each supporting arm must be based 
upon the unique operational capability possessed by that supporting arm. 

(1) Fire support planning is conducted concurrently with plan¬ 
ning the scheme of maneuver and the plan for landing. 

(2) Normally, the RLT will receive a list of targets early in 
the planning phase. From this list, the RLT and assault BLT commanders 
will nominate targets for inclusion on the amphibious task force target 
list. The inclusion of a target on the amphibious task force target list 
implies responsibility for its attack and destruction. 

(3) Regardless of whether or not a target appears on the 
amphibious task force list, target selection is the prerogative of the 
commander being supported. This is provided for through the D-day 
allocation of fire support means to the RLT. Although the plans to sup¬ 
port D-day requirements are prepared by the amphibious task force, these 
plans reflect the detailed requirements of the assault RLT's and BLT's. 

The requirements may be stated in detail and include, as appropriate, 
specific targets or areas to be attacked, ammunition to be expended or 
result desired, and schedules for delivery. The RLT and BLT commanders 
must therefore review the list of targets and the terrain as they affect 
the plan for landing and the scheme of maneuver. The D-day fire support 
requirements may include targets or terrain not included on the target 
list. As a minimum, fires must be planned on known and suspected enemy 
positions which interfere with the landing and the seizure of initial 
objectives. 


(4) Early in planning, the fire support requirements of the 
assault BLT's must be submitted to the RLT. These requirements may be 
submitted separately and cover the two aspects previously discussed; i.e., 
targets recommended for inclusion on the target list and detailed D-day 
requirements. The RLT commander and his staff review these requirements, 
consolidate, and submit to higher headquarters. 

d. Fire Support Plan .--The fire support plan is a presentation of 
the RLT commander's decisions and requirements for the employment of fire 
support. 


(1) The fire support plan may be used to portray the fire plans 
of air, artillery, and naval gunfire. It is published in the form of an 
appendix to the operations annex and titled "Fire Support." 

(2) In the preparation of the fire support plan, it is necessary 
to make a distinction between that information which is properly directive 
in nature and that which is informative. See FMFM 7-1, Fire Support 
Coordination , for a discussion of a fire support plan. 

2403. FIRE SUPPORT COORDINATION CENTER 

a. The FSCC, functioning under the cognizance of the S-3, is the 
agency charged with the planning for the employment and coordination of 
fire support means. In this agency, the air, artillery, and naval gunfire 
representatives work closely together under the supervision of the fire 
support coordinator (FSC). 
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b. Due to the complexities of fire support planning for the 
amphibious operation, a well-trained FSCC is mandatory. Prior to the 
commencement of planning, the FSCC has not been activated but in most 
instances SOP's will have been formulated. During the preplanning 
period, the FSCC is activated to participate in training exercises such 
as command post exercises (CPX's) and field exercises (FEX’s). Normally, 
the FSC will require additional FSCC exercises for the purpose of training 
personnel, improving teamwork, testing procedures, checking equipment, 

and increasing rapidity of action. 

c. The FSCC is established in proximity to the locations of the 
S-2 and S-3. The establishment of the FSCC should include the following: 

(1) Adequate work space and equipment. 

(2) Direct communications with the S-2 and S-3 sections and 
adequate communications with the remainder of the RLT headquarters. 

(3) Facilities for the display of situation maps and ready 
reference to target information data by the supporting arms representatives 
of the FSCC. 

d. In addition to the usual preparation for embarkation common to 
all units, the FSCC and the S-3 and S-2 sections should, when possible, be 
located in the same working area aboard ship. During the embarkation and 
movement phase, the FSCC continues to review the fire support plan. Any 
new intelligence received or to be disseminated is reviewed to determine 
the possible influence upon the RLT plans for landing. 

e. In the early stages of the assault and until the RLT FSCC is 
established ashore, the FSCC is limited primarily to the monitoring of 
preplanned fires as they relate to the progress of the troops and to 
monitoring requests for supporting fires from assault BLT's. Radio nets 
are monitored as directed. An exception to the above exists when the RLT 
is the only ground combat element of the MAB which is executing an amphib¬ 
ious operation. In such cases, the FSCC of the RLT normally functions 

in a manner similar to that of a landing force FSCC. See paragraph 2404 
for a discussion of the functions of the supporting arms coordination 
center (SACC) of the amphibious task force and the landing force FSCC. 

2404. FIRE SUPPORT COORDINATION DURING THE ASSAULT PHASE 

a. Supporting Arms Coordination Center .--The SACC is a Navy staff 
agency through which the commander amphibious task force exercises overall 
coordination of the fires of air, artillery, and naval gunfire. The SACC 
is established early in the planning phase of the amphibious operation and 
operates on the flagship of the CATF. The SACC is under the supervision of 
the supporting arms coordinator (SAC), who is the direct representative of 
the naval commander charged with overall supporting arms coordination during 
this period. The SAC, with the advice of the landing force FSC, integrates 
the fire plans of the supporting arms to ensure their most effective employ¬ 
ment in support of the landing force scheme of maneuver until the landing 
force FSCC has been established ashore. This includes the avoidance of 
duplication of efforts, specifying restrictive fire plans, and maintenance 
of an up-to-date target file. Decisions of the SAC are transmitted to the 
individual representative (s) of the supporting arms. These representative(s) 
then implement those decisions which require action relative to control. 
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b. Fire Support Coordination Center .--The FSCC is the agency through 
which the CLF plans and controls the integration of the fire of the support¬ 
ing arms to best support the scheme of maneuver. The FSC is in charge of 
the FSCC and is the direct representative of the commander under whom the 
FSCC is functioning. While afloat, the FSC reviews requests from the subor¬ 
dinate assault units. He coordinates these requests and advises the sup¬ 
porting SAC of troop requirements for air and naval gunfire support. He 
further recommends the manner in which they should be employed to accomplish 
the most effective support. He keeps the SAC advised of the activities of 
field artillery units ashore. Coordination of landing force request for 
supporting fires is the responsibility of the CLF during all phases of the 
operation. 

c. Relationships of Coordinating Agencies .--For relationships of 
coordinating agencies and transfer of coordination of fire support ashore, 
see FMFM 7-1, Fire Support Coordination . 

2405. NAVAL GUNFIRE SUPPORT 

a. General .--The fire support group, a naval organization, provides 
naval gunfire support to the landing force. Normally, minimum require¬ 
ments for naval gunfire support are a fire support ship in general support 
of the RLT and one in direct support of each assault BLT. Closely related 
to the assignment of naval gunfire support ships are the designations of 
the sea areas (fire support areas) and zones of fire. 

b. RLT Naval Gunfire Organization .--RLT naval gunfire representa¬ 
tives are provided by headquarters battery of the direct support artillery 
battalion. This representation consists of a regimental naval gunfire 
liaison team and two shore fire control parties, each consisting of a 
naval gunfire liaison team and a naval gunfire spot team. 

c. Naval Gunfire Planning at the RLT Level 


(1) Naval gunfire planning commences upon the initiation of 
operational planning by the RLT. An estimate is prepared to assist the 
commander in arriving at a decision. Based upon his decision and the 
concept of operations, naval gunfire requirements are determined. 

(a) Pre-D-Day Requirements .--Normally, the RLT is only 
indirectly involved in the determination of pre-D-day requirements and 
the preparation of pre-D-day naval gunfire support plans. Such involve¬ 
ment consists of the selection of targets to be attacked, and when 
appropriate, a recommendation as to the means to be employed; i.e., 
naval gunfire. 


(b) D-Day Requirements .--Normally, D-day requirements 
consist of preplanned fires necessary to accomplish final preparation of 
the landing area prior to and during the assault landing, and the assign¬ 
ment of naval gunfire support ships to provide continuing support as oper¬ 
ations progress ashore. 

(c) Post-H-Hour Requirements .--Normally, post-H-hour 
requirements consist of assignment of naval gunfire support ships, to 
provide continuing support for operations ashore subsequent to H-hour. 

(2) RLT naval gunfire support requirements are embodied in the 
amphibious task force naval gunfire annex. An RLT naval gunfire support 
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plan, if prepared, consists of an extraction of applicable portions of that 
annex. RLT naval gunfire representatives normally assist in the detailed 
preparation of the amphibious task force naval gunfire annex. See FMFM 7-2, 
Naval Gunfire Support , for details. 

2406. ARTILLERY SUPPORT 

a. General .—Artillery support is not normally available in an 
amphibious operation until shortly after the initial assault landing has 
taken place. Planning for artillery support peculiar to amphibious oper¬ 
ations involves the landing of personnel, equipment, and supplies. Except 
when artillery is attached, the RLT is involved in artillery planning to a 
limited degree only. When established ashore, artillery support and artil¬ 
lery fire planning is that associated with land combat. 

b. Artillery Support Planning at the RLT Level 

(1) Artillery planning is associated primarily with the plan 
for landing and support of operations ashore. 

(2) Forward observer and artillery liaison teams are landed 
with and by the infantry unit to which assigned. 

(3) Attached artillery is landed with and by the unit (RLT 
or BLT) to which attached. 

(4) Artillery reconnaissance and command elements normally 
land in "free boats" in a surface landing; in scheduled serials in a 
helicopterborne landing. 

(5) Artillery firing units are not normally landed until posi¬ 
tion areas are relatively free of small arms and mortar fire. Therefore, 
such units are usually landed "on call." However, when an early require¬ 
ment for artillery is indicated, as in a helicopterborne landing, it may be 
included in scheduled waves. Whether artillery is attached or in direct 
support, the RLT must give consideration to position area requirements 

of supporting artillery units. 

(6) When operational planning at the RLT level begins, an artil¬ 
lery estimate of supportability may be prepared to assist the commander in 
arriving at a decision. Based upon his decision and the concept of opera¬ 
tions, artillery requirements are determined. Since artillery requirements 
and organization for combat (allocation) are derived by the division artil¬ 
lery officer, the statement of RLT requirements is necessarily limited. A 
statement of what, when, and where artillery support is required will assist 
artillery planners. 

2407. TACTICAL AIR SUPPORT 
a. General 

(1) In an amphibious operation, the principal objectives of air 
operations are to gain and maintain air superiority in the objective area, 
to interdict enemy operations in the objective area, and to provide close 
air support to the assault elements of the Marine air-ground task force. 
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(2) The various tasks which are performed in support of the 
amphibious task force are included within tactical air support. Tactical 
air support operations include the following: 

(a) Close air support (offensive air support). 

(b) Antiair warfare (includes air defense). 

(c) Aerial reconnaissance and observation. 

(d) Air movement operations (includes helicopterborne 

operations). 

(e) Control of air operations and airspace control. For 
a discussion of airspace control, refer to LFM 01, Doctrine for Amphibious 
Operations . 


(3) While the RLT, as part of the MAGTF, is either directly 
or indirectly affected by all of the tasks stated above, it is more 
concerned with the availability and the planning of close air support 
in the RLT zone of action. When the RLT is the landing force or when it 
is the ground combat element of the MAB, it is directly concerned with all 
of the tasks above. For detailed information concerning tactical air sup¬ 
port, to include air support, see FMFM 5-3, Assault Support , and FMFM 5-1, 
Marine Aviation . 

b. Organization for Combat 


(1) There is no definite air support unit designated to provide 
tactical air support to the RLT and its subordinate units. Air elements 
assigned the mission to provide tactical air support provide it for the 
landing force as a whole. 

(2) In addition to the regimental ALO, a TACP section, consist¬ 
ing of enlisted communication personnel, is provided for in the communication 
platoon of the regimental headquarters company. When the FSCC becomes oper¬ 
ational, these communication personnel operate authorized radio equipment 
for the ALO. 


(3) Each of the three BLT's of the RLT have an organic TACP 
consisting of an ALO, two FAC's, and the necessary communication personnel 
and equipment. 

c. Tactical Air Support Planning 

(1) Tactical air support planning commences upon initiation 
of planning by the RLT. The RLT commander provides planning guidance 
to include tentative availability of aircraft assigned to provide air 
support. As planning progresses, the ALO makes recommendations for the 
employment of tactical air support for each course of action proposed in 
the commander's estimate. Based upon the RLT commander's decision and 
his concept of operations, regimental tactical air support requirements 
are determined. 

(2) Tactical air support planning is similar to naval gunfire 
planning in that requirements are divided into three phases. The phases 
are pre-D-day, D-day, and post-H-hour operations. The ALO, together with 
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other supporting arms representatives, carefully reviews the target list 
compiled by the amphibious task force to ascertain targets scheduled for 
attack within the RLT area of interest. The same review is concurrently 
conducted by the BLT's. Additional close air support requirements may be 
generated. These requirements are forwarded requesting that they be in¬ 
cluded on the target list and be attacked. Primarily, close air support 
requirements planned for at this stage are those for pre-D-day and D-day 
execution. D-day preplanned close air support consists primarily of pre- 
H-hour neutralization of beaches and helicopter landing zones. Subsequent 
on-call close air support requirements on D-day and for post-H-hour opera¬ 
tions can be planned only in general since requirements will depend upon 
the tactical situation ashore. 

(3) Other planning should include the following: 

(a) Preplanned aircraft smoke missions. (See FMFM 6-3, 
Marine Infantry Battalion .) 

(b) Night battlefield illumination requirements. 

(c) Requirements for air delivery of supplies. 

(d) Evacuation. 

(e) Reconnaissance and observation. 

(f) Delivery of emergency supplies. 

(g) Air movement operations (includes helicopterborne 

operations). 

d. Command/Control 


(1) Tactical Air Command Center (TACC) .—The TACC is the princi¬ 
pal landing force air control agency. It is capable of directing, control¬ 
ling, and coordinating all air operations and surface-to-air missile oper¬ 
ations in the objective area. Until authority for control of air operations 
is passed to the CLF ashore, the TACC operates as a tactical air direction 
center (TADC) overall supervision of the TACC afloat, and accomplishes such 
air control functions as may be assigned. To accomplish its tasks, the pri¬ 
mary landing force air control agency, whether operating as a TACC or a TADC, 
requires current intelligence on the ground and air situation, a means to 
display intelligence data which will permit rapid evaluation, and communi¬ 
cation equipment to provide the means to shift airpower rapidly to meet 
changing requirements. 

(2) Tactical Air Direction Center .—The TADC is an air operations 
installation under the overall control of the TACC from which aircraft and 
aircraft warning service functions of tactical air operations in an area of 
responsibility are directed. Additional TADC's are established as required 
by the magnitude of the operation. 

(3) Direct Air Support Center (DASC) .--The DASC is a subordinate 
operational component of the air control system designed for control and di¬ 
rection of close air support and other direct air support operations. It 
operates under the control of a tactical air command or tactical air direc¬ 
tion center and is normally located near the landing force FSCC. 
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e • Communications 

(1) Tactical Air Request (TAR) Net .--The TAR net is used by the 
FAC parties of the assault BLT's to request preplanned close air support 
missions. Prior to the establishment of the DASC, such requests are trans¬ 
mitted to the TACC or TADC, as appropriate. After the DASC is established 
ashore, all on-call close air support mission requests are transmitted 
directly to that agency. The FAC's requesting close air support missions 
over the TAR net (HF) are monitored by their respective ALO's. The RLT ALO 
monitors the requests of all FAC's of the RLT. If a request is not negated 
by the cognizant BLT ALO, silence by the RLT ALO indicates consent. 

(2) Tactical Air Direction (TAD) Net 

(a) The FAC parties of the BLT's utilize the TAD net to 
direct and control airstrikes on targets requested. In addition, this net 
may be used to request immediate close air support missions. 

(b) Both the BLT ALO's and the RLT ALO can monitor the 
direction and control of an airstrike on the TAD net (UHF). 

f. Close Air Support Plan .--The RLT ALO prepares the RLT close air 
support plan, under the supervision of the RLT S-3. It is closely coordi¬ 
nated and integrated with planning of the other supporting arms representa¬ 
tives. In its final form, it is published as an annex to the operation 
plan or as an appendix to a fire support annex. 

2408. COORDINATING, CONTROLLING, AND LIMITING MEASURES 

a. General .--The coordination of supporting arms requires certain 
coordination, controlling, and limiting measures to ensure safety and to 
facilitate control. (See figs. 6, 7, 8, and 9.) These measures prescribe 
limitations or responsibilities for subordinate and supporting unit com¬ 
manders. In the offensive, care is taken to place coordination lines be¬ 
yond the objective. This precludes the necessity for repositioning or 
modifying coordinated fire lines (CFL's) and fire support coordination lines 
during periods of critical action. 

b. Zone of Fire .—A zone of fire is an area into which a particular 
artillery unit or fire support ship is prepared to deliver fire support. 

It is used to control the fire, laterally and in depth, to best support the 
action of the supported unit. When an artillery unit is assigned a tactical 
mission of direct support, the zone of fire corresponds to the zone of action 
of the supported infantry unit. Assigned a general support mission, the zone 
of fire includes responsibility for support of the entire area forward of the 
supported force. In the case of a direct or general support ship, the zone 
of fire should correspond to the zone of action, tactical area of responsi¬ 
bility (TAOR), or sector of defense of the supported unit. 

c. Coordinated Fire Line .—The coordinated fire line is a line be¬ 
yond which conventional surface fire support means (mortars, field artil¬ 
lery, and naval gunfire ships) may fire any time within the zone of the 
establishing headquarters without additional coordination. It simultane¬ 
ously serves two purposes: first, it gives artillery and fire support ships 
freedom to attack targets beyond it without obtaining approval or coordi¬ 
nating with the supported command in whose zone of action targets are lo¬ 
cated; and second, it provides the supported commander with an area in which 
his troops can operate without being unnecessarily endangered by friendly 
artillery and naval gunfire. 
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UNRESTRICTED AIRSTRIKES (2) 


COORDINATED AIRSTRIKES 

I 

(Degree of control will be specified by command requesting/clearing airstrike.) 


Unrestricted (Coordinated) Artillery and NGF^ * 1 2 3 4 5 ^ 


<S> 


x 
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X 


Corps (Force) Boundary 


Controlled Artillery, 
NGF, and Airstrikes (1) 
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Battalion Boundaries 


(3) 


Regimental Boundary 


(3) 


Battalion Boundaries 


(3) 


Division Boundary 


(3) 


LEGEND: 

- Coordinated Fire Lane (CFL) 

_ Fire Support Coordination Line (FSCL) 

0 Coordination Point 


NOTES: 

1. All controlled fires are considered to be fully coordinated. 

2. Unrestricted fires are coordinated only to the degree necessary to assure aircraft 
safety and to preclude duplication of target attack. 

3. Fi^re support coordination responsibilities extend to the rearmost boundary of the 
unit indicated. 

4. The fire support coordination line (FSCL) has been prescribed in STANAG 2099, Fire 

Coordination in rht *>. T t.. r . . rd i m tb Obpp £ i n■; fir.‘ by fkcc a Eft under 

control of corps which may affect current tactical operations and is applicable to 
amphibious operations. 

5. All fires, regardless of location, are integrated with the supported unit's plan of 
operations through internal coordination by control agencies of the supporting arm(s) 
involved. 


Figure 6.--Example of Coordination and Limiting Measures. 
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Figure not to scale, nor meant to show typical employment of units. 


NOTES: 


1. FSCL is established by the landing force commander. 

2. Degree of control or coordination required for an airstrike will be specified by the 
commander requesting or clearing the strike. 

3. Although the CFL is primarily an artillery and NGF control and coordinating measure, 
it can also be used to delineate responsibility for control and coordination of air- 
strikes without modification or decreasing its value in relation to artillery and 
NGF support. 

4. Airstrikes beyond the FSCL are unrestricted in that troop and aircraft safety are 
normally not critical factors nor is there a requirement for control by FAC's, 

TAC(A) 1 s, or ASRT's. 

5. The FSCL and the CFL may be used by a helicopterborne force occupying a TAOR when their 
commander requests their use or when their use is directed by the commander exercising 
operational control. However, when appropriate, the trace of the TAOR may be used as 
the CFL or both the CFL and the FSCL. 


Figure 7.--Employment of Fire Support Coordination Measures. 
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(1) Responsibilities .--The CFL is the responsibility of the 
supported commander(s). Each supported commander from the infantry bat¬ 
talion up is successively responsible for selecting or approving a recom¬ 
mended location as it relates to his zone of action, tactical area of 
responsibility, or sector of defense. The location of CFL's recommended 
by the infantry battalion commanders is forwarded up the chain of command. 

A coordinated CFL is established by the ground combat element. Emergency 
or necessary changes to the established CFL submitted by the lower eche¬ 
lons in their respective zones of action are valid unless countermanded. 

(2) Selection.--The location of the CFL is based on such 
factors as the scheme of maneuver, patrol plans, and the troop safety 
desires of the infantry commander. 

(3) Dissemination <--The location of the established CFL of 

the ground combat element is disseminated through the various fire support 
coordination and fire control agencies to infantry units and the supporting 
arms concerned. 

d. Restrictive Fire Line (RFL) .—The RFL is established to coor¬ 
dinate fires between airborne or helicopterborne forces and juncture 
forces, or between converging forces. It is used to regulate all sup¬ 
porting fires as well as offensive airstrikes. Neither force will deliver 
fires or offensive airstrikes across the RFL without prior clearance of 
the other. As juncture becomes imminent, the RFL is moved as close to 
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Airspace Coordination Area in 
effect over LZ during 
helicopter landing. 





Aircraft other than helicopters C /j 

operate not lower than 15,000 feet 
without specific authority. 


Restricted gunfire zone 
500 meters each side of lane. 


H / W \ 

/ DELTA \ 


Minimum ordinate: 1,500 feet 
Maximum ordinate: 14,000 feet 



Approach: 100-500 feet 
Retire: 600-1,000 feet 


Figure 9.—Trajectory Limitations Across Helicopter Approach Lanes. 


the stationary force as possible to allow maximum freedom of action to 
the linkup force. The RFL is approved and established by the senior com¬ 
mon commander involved in the linkup operation. The responsibility for 
fire support coordination for the forces, once the juncture has been ef¬ 
fected, must be clearly established in the operation plan or order. 

e. Fire Support Coordination Line (FSCL) .—As utilized in amphibious 
operations, the FSCL is a line beyond which all targets may be attacked by 
any weapon system (including aircraft and special weapons) without endanger¬ 
ing troops or requiring additional coordination with the establishing head¬ 
quarters. The effects of any weapon system may not fall short of this line. 
In land warfare involving a force larger than the MAF, the FSCL serves the 
purpose of requiring coordination of all supporting fires by forces not 
under control of the corps which may affect current tactical operations. 

In either case, the FSCL simultaneously serves two purposes: 

(1) It provides ground commanders with sufficient control of 
aircraft to ensure troop safety, aircraft safety, and coordination of air- 
strikes with ground maneuver, and it precludes unnecessary duplication of 
supporting fires. 
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(2) It provides aviation commanders, air control agencies, 
and pilots of aircraft with sufficient information to clearly delineate 
the degree of control or coordination required before aircraft can attack 
ground targets in the corps area or amphibious objective area, as appli¬ 
cable . 

(3) For further information, see FMFM 7-1, Fire Support Coor ¬ 
dination . 

f. Nuclear and Chemical Safety .—Present concepts no longer re¬ 
quire a nuclear safety line (NSL). When necessary, nuclear and chemical 
strike warning messages, in format as set forth in FMFM 11-3, Employment 
of Chemical Agents , and FMFM 11-4, Employment of Nuclear Weapons , are 
used to announce troop safety measures. If timing is essential in the 
exploitation of nuclear and chemical weapon employment, close coordi¬ 
nation can be achieved through use of phase lines, fire coordination 
lines, and other such control measures. 

2409. AIRSPACE COORDINATION AREAS 

As a safety measure for friendly aircraft on close air support mis¬ 
sions, airspace coordination areas are established which provide an air¬ 
space that is reasonably safe from friendly, surface-delivered, nonnuclear 
fires. Airspace coordination areas should be used only when the risk to 
friendly aircraft is sufficiently great to justify the attendant loss of 
surface-delivered fire support. For certain operations, a series of air¬ 
space coordination areas may be established, as in the case of helicopter 
approach and retirement lanes. The FSCC provides, particularly at infantry 
battalion and regimental levels, a means of coordination that precludes the 
necessity for using airspace coordination areas on most air support missions 
The commander has, through his FSCC, positive control or knowledge of sur¬ 
face fire support being delivered in his area of operation. He has positive 
communications with the aircraft through the TACP. Accordingly, with these 
means readily available, the commander can control or cease surface fire 
support whenever friendly aircraft may be endangered. See figure 8 for an 
illustration of the airspace coordination area used in landing force opera¬ 
tions. The commander requesting an air support mission will recommend the 
airspace coordination area if required and disseminate the plan through his 
FSCC and artillery communication channels. Higher echelons will not impose 
an airspace coordination area contrary to the recommendations of the request 
ing agency unless the need is clearly indicated. Normally, only one air¬ 
space coordination area will be employed. It may encompass an entire divi¬ 
sion front, or portions thereof, depending on the flight patterns employed 
by the attacking aircraft. 

2410. TRAJECTORY LIMITATION 

Trajectory limitations are imposed on naval gunfire (and artillery) 
to permit fire support without interrupting helicopter operations. When 
possible, naval gunfire ships (artillery units) are positioned on each 
side of helicopter approach lanes in order to permit fire support without 
interrupting helicopterborne operations. To permit continuous fire sup¬ 
port, a system of flight restriction and naval gunfire (artillery) tra¬ 
jectory limitations may be invoked. Such a system may require that over 
the approach and retirement lanes, helicopters normally operate at alti¬ 
tudes less than 1,000 feet with high-performance aircraft operating at 
altitudes exceeding 15,000 feet, thus affording safe ordinates for surface 
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support weapons between 1,500 and 14,000 feet. This plan does not affect 
the use of airspace coordination areas discussed above. By using trajec- 
jectory charts, the naval gunfire (artillery) officer can ascertain the 
areas in which each fire support ship (artillery unit) is able to place 
fire and thereby has an immediate guide for assigning ships to attack 
critical targets. (See fig. 9.) 

2411. ADDITIONAL COORDINATION MEASURES 

Coordination of nonnuclear, nuclear, and chemical fires, involving 
troop safety and tactical considerations that may affect adjacent units, 
is required. A system of warning should be planned and utilized when 
necessary for missions that are affected by changing meteorological con¬ 
ditions such as chemical fire missions. Smoke and illumination fires 
that extend into adjacent units' areas should be coordinated with the 
affected units. Instruction should cover the restrictions, if any, rela¬ 
tive to the employment of any special or new types of fuzes and ammunition. 
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Section V. COMMUNICATIONS 


2501. GENERAL 

This section is devoted primarily to the discussion of communications 
and related planning at the RLT level from the initiation of planning for 
the amphibious operation until its termination. See section III, chapter 1, 
this manual, and FMFM 10-1, Communications , for additional details. In both 
planning and execution, the amphibious operation is a highly complex opera¬ 
tion. This distinguishing characteristic is most clearly reflected in the 
complex system of communications required to support such an operation. 

While adequate communications are essential during all phases of an amphib¬ 
ious operation, they are most vital for control of the ship-to-shore move¬ 
ment and to maintain tactical control of subordinate units of the RLT 
during the assault phase. 

2502. COMMUNICATION MEANS 

a. Almost complete dependence is placed upon radio communications 
during the assault landing. Radio, including multichannel radio, is espe¬ 
cially adaptable to amphibious operations. 

b. Wire lines are seldom installed in the amphibious assault. 
However, wire lines should be installed when time and the tactical sit¬ 
uation permit. 

c. Within the RLT CP, a local telephone service is installed from 
the regimental switching center to designated staff and special staff sec¬ 
tions. When the artillery battalion is integrated with or in proximity to 
the RLT CP, the wire systems of each are interconnected for the use of both. 

d. Visual means should be used whenever conditions favor their em¬ 
ployment. Visual means employed are flashing lights, semaphore, pyrotech¬ 
nics, panels, and flag hoist. 

e. Whistles, sirens, bells, and similar devices can be used to 
transmit messages and they are interpreted in accordance with a prearranged 
code. 

2503. COMMUNICATION PLANNING 

a. General 


(1) The first consideration in communication planning is a 
determination of the requirements imposed by the plan of attack, higher 
commanders, subordinate units, and the logistic plan. To facilitate plan¬ 
ning, the RLT communication officer establishes close liaison with his 
counterpart at higher, parallel, and lower command levels. To determine 
requirements, planning is conducted concurrently with all other operational 
planning and continues throughout the operation. 

(2) Specific operational items are considerations in the devel¬ 
opment of the communications-electronics annex are: 

(a) Mission and task organization of the RLT. 
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(b) Mission of higher headquarters. 

(c) Communication facilities for embarkation. 

(d) Arrangements for naval communication guard. 

(e) Allocation of shipboard radio equipment for troop use. 

(f) Composition of nets to be established. 

(g) Assignment and coordination of radio frequencies. 

(h) Assignment of call signs. 

(i) Geographic and climatic limitations to communications. 

(j) Technical and operational characteristics, capabilities, 
and limitations of communication equipment. 

(k) Rehearsals to test the plan for effectiveness and 

adequacy. 

(l) Communication security (physical and transmission). 

(m) Cryptographic matters. 

(n) Time zones. 

(o) Channelization of multichannel radios. 

(p) Teletypewriter utilization. 

(q) Wire plan. 

(r) Integrated wire-multichannel radio plan. 

(s) Telephone service. 

(t) Messenger service. 

(u) Visual/sound communications. 

(v) Communication supply and maintenance. 

(w) Records/reports required. 

(x) Waterproofing of equipment. 

(y) Adequacy of standing operating procedures (SOP's) and 
communication operating instructions (COI's). 

b. Embarkation 

(1) The RLT communication officer, with other selected executive 
and special staff officers, usually accompanies the RLT commander to the 
first planning conference with the Navy transport unit commander. Normally, 
the two commanders authorize direct and continuous liaison between staff 
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members. This authorization is usually extended to subordinate unit com¬ 
manders and their staffs. While pertinent information is exchanged between 
the RLT communication officer and his Navy counterpart at this time, de¬ 
tailed information is exchanged by their subordinate counterparts at sub¬ 
sequent conferences based upon the type shipping assigned and the composi¬ 
tion of embarkation teams. The type of information exchanged includes the 
following: 


(a) The ship's communications which are reserved for the 
use of landing force unit commanders. 

(b) An established distribution of plans, orders, and 
other matters to ensure that all interested officers receive needed infor¬ 
mation. Normally, the RLT headquarters will be on the same ship with one 
of its BLT's. This requires that a separate distribution be established 
for the RLT headquarters. 

(c) Promulgation of signal operation instructions. 

(d) Information concerning the assumption of communication 
and cryptographic guard. 

(e) A working inspection of all ship's systems allocated 
to the landing force and an operational check against Marine equipment to 
ensure readiness and compatibility. 

(f) Special stowage and recharge area for explosive zinc 

batteries. 

(g) An area for the repair and preventive maintenance work 
required on embarked communication equipment. 

(h) Designation of a secure space for the stowage of land¬ 
ing force cryptographic equipment. 


(2) Prior to the arrival of advance parties, each embarkation 
team communication officer makes arrangements for the following: 


center. 


(a) Assignment for adequate space for the troop message 


(b) Assignment of messengers to the ship's communication 
center and signal bridge, when required, for handling messages between 
these posts and the landing force message center. 


(c) Preparation of a directive prescribing shipboard 
communication procedure while embarked. 


(d) Stowage of communication equipment in a space readily 

accessible. 

(e) Establishment of access list for classified information. 

(f) Establishment of an authorized message releasing 

authority. 

(3) Loading plans are coordinated to permit communication 
equipment to be stowed in an area readily accessible and to allow for the 
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proper sequence of unloading and also permit periodic servicing of equip¬ 
ment while on board ship. 

(4) Embarkation area communication facilities are provided 
from sources external to the RLT whenever possible. The use of radio is 
normally restricted for security reasons. Wire and messenger service 
provide the principal means of communication. Communication facilities 
enable the embarkation officer (s) to control the flow of supplies, equip¬ 
ment, and personnel from the dumps, storage areas, and bivouac areas. 

c. Rehearsals .--Rehearsals conducted prior to and en route to the 
objective area provide an opportunity to check the adequacy of communica¬ 
tion plans, procedures, and equipment. All communication equipment should 
be landed and tested, if practical. Waterproofing materials or waterproof 
covers or containers are provided for all communication equipment. Equip¬ 
ment should be thoroughly cleaned, dried, and inspected. 

d. Communications En Route to the Amphibious Objective Area 

(1) General .—Radio silence is maintained during the movement 
to the amphibious objective area until such time as radio transmissions are 
authorized by the commander amphibious task force. During this phase, the 
Navy provides all ship-to-shore and external communications. All outgoing 
and incoming landing force communications are routed through the ship's 
communication center. Outgoing messages of the RLT originate with the RLT 
commander and are released by an authorized staff officer. When a BLT is 
aboard the same ship, it uses the same procedure for handling outgoing mes¬ 
sages but remains separate from the RLT. Incoming messages of the RLT are 
handled by a landing force messenger in the ship's communication center who 
receipts for the message and delivers it to the landing force message center. 
When both the RLT headquarters and a BLT are on the same ship, a joint or 
separate message center may be operated. However, when a joint message 
center is functioning, care must be taken to ensure that the integrity of 
each message center is maintained as regards files, accountability, and 
internal distribution. It makes distribution of all landing force messages 
in accordance with written instructions furnished in the form of a "routing 
guide" covering all probable subjects and their cognizant staff action and 
information agencies. 

(2) Written Messages .—Written messages within the convoy may 
be delivered by surface vessels, aircraft, helicopters, or visual means. 
Helicopters are normally utilized. 

(3) Training and Maintenance .--Training conducted during the 
movement to the amphibious objective area primarily consists of assignment 
of Marine communication personnel to assist Navy communication personnel. 

When nearing the amphibious objective area, equipment is checked and pre¬ 
pared for landing. Attention is given to the condition of batteries and 
waterproofing. Radio sets are checked to ensure that correct frequencies 
are set. 


e. Helicopterborne Ship-to-Shore Movement 

(1) General .--The speed of execution of the helicopterborne 
assault requires that communication planning be detailed and closely coor¬ 
dinated with higher and lower echelons and with supporting ground and air 
units. Lengthy orders and reports are avoided by using SOP's and prearranged 
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plans and message codes. Communication requirements are futher reduced by 
personal contact, command and staff interchange of liaison officers, and 
verbal orders. See FMFM 5-3, Assault Support ; FMFM 6-3, Marine Infantry 
Battalion ; and FMFM 10-1, Communications^ for additional information. 

(2) Means of Communication .—The conditions inherent in heli- 
copterborne assault landings dictate a reliance upon radio and messenger 
service in establishing initial communications. Specifically, the earliest 
stage of a helicopterborne assault is characterized by a primary dependence 
upon radio. 


(3) Electronic Countermeasures (ECM) .—Because of the sensi¬ 
tivity of electronic equipment necessary for the conduct of a helicopter- 
borne operation, effort must be made prior to and during the landing to 
locate and destroy enemy ECM equipment. 

(4) Communication Equipment .—While airborne, the commander has 
access to equipment installed within the command and control helicopter 
which he can use to talk to higher, adjacent, or subordinate commanders. 

(5) Communications for the Helicopterborne Landing 


(a) Terminal Guidance Teams 


1 If a terminal guidance team is utilized it enters 
the net as provided in a prearranged schedule. The aircraft assigned to 
establish contact with terminal guidance teams receives its reports and 
retransmits them to the TACC. Other stations monitor this net as required. 

2 _ Communications between elements of the terminal 
guidance team are established on the landing zone local net when required. 
This net is usually activated on a prearranged time schedule. 

3_ Prior to the arrival of the landing zone control 
team in the landing zone, and immediately prior to launching of the heli¬ 
copter waves, the terminal guidance team may be required to guard helicopter 
direction (HD) nets 1 and 2. These nets are UHF voice nets used for short 
range control of all airborne helicopters in the objective area. The nets 
are guarded by all helicopter control agencies, airborne helicopters, the 
tactical air controller (airborne) (TAC(A)), and terminal guidance teams as 
required. A helicopter direction HF voice net designed for backup, long 
range control of helicopters is available, when required. This net is 
guarded by all airborne helicopters, helicopter control agencies, and the 
landing zone control team (initially, if directed, by terminal guidance 
teams). The landing zone control teams assume guard for these nets after 
arrival in the landing zone. 

£ Wire is not installed at this stage of an operation. 
However, to supplement radio and message means, each team must have a system 
of visual communications. 


Team 


(b) Helicopter Control Elements of the Helicopter Support 


1 The helicopter control elements of the HST's are 
called landing zone control teams and are normally provided by the heli¬ 
copter unit designated to make the lift. (See FMFM 4-3, Landing Support 
Operations .) 
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2 Since helicopter direction nets 1 and 2 are at only 
the controller's location, a means is provided to link all the sites. This 
is accomplished by the landing zone local net, designed to serve the HST 
commander in control and coordination of activities within the landing zone 
In its secondary role, the net links the landing site controllers with the 
landing zone control officer. If the landing sites are to be used for an 
extended period of time, and if they are located sufficiently close to the 
landing zone controller, wire is installed between the controller and each 
site. Messengers are available as an additional means of communication. 

(c) Logistic Support Elements of the Helicopter Support 
Team .—During the ship-to-shore movement, the HST commander enters the 
battalion tactical net of the supported battalion. This net allows the 
battalion commander and the company commanders to make requests directly 
to the HST commander for supplies. If the requested supplies are not avail 
able locally, the HST commander can submit requests to the proper source of 
supply over the helicopter support team logistics net. This net connects 
the HST commanders with the TAC-LOG groups of the helicopterborne force, 
the division TAC-LOG group, and the division shore party. The helicopter 
support team logistics net also permits HST commanders to request supplies 
from other landing zones rather than from rear areas. 

1_ In shore-to-shore movements, radio communications 
are identical to those provided for the ship-to-shore movement except in 
the following respect: no helicopter support team logistic net is acti¬ 
vated during the shore-to-shore movement. Instead, battalion commanders 
submit logistic requests direct to the commander of the logistic support 
area over the infantry regimental command net. 

2_ Wire lines can normally be installed from the HST 
commander to supply installations, the supported unit commander, and all 
landing sites. Wire connections are of particular importance if operations 
are expected to continue over an extended period. Once wire is operational 
radio is placed on a standby status. 

f. Waterborne Ship-to-Shore Movement 


(1) During the ship-to-shore movement, primary reliance is 
placed on radio communications. Navy and landing force communication 
plans provide for sufficient channels of communication during the ship- 
to-shore movement to permit the exercise of those measures of control and 
coordination which are required at all echelons. The RLT communication 
plan provides for the rapid development of RLT communication systems 
ashore in order to respond to the needs of the tactical situation as the 
assault progresses. Radio silence is usually lifted just prior to H-hour 
at which time the communication equipment of all units of the RLT, to 
include attached and supporting units embarked, is tested. 

(2) Each of the two RLT command groups provides for sufficient 
communication equipment and personnel to maintain command and control. 

When the communications of the regimental commander's echelon becomes 
inoperative, the executive officer's echelon assumes immediate control. 
Command LVT's and helicopters equipped with radios compatable with RLT 
frequencies are utilized by the command groups. In the waterborne assault, 
the control vessel's communications located in the vicinity of the line of 
departure can be utilized to communicate with naval elements and certain 
elements of the landing force. Additionally, the TAC-LOG group stationed 
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aboard the control vessel has direct communications with shore party units 
and BLT's ashore which may be utilized as a backup. Organic and alternate 
communication systems discussed above provide the command groups with the 
means to keep abreast of the situation ashore. 

(3) Assault elements activate their own tactical nets on order. 
They normally remain on listening silence until just prior to the landing 
of initial assault waves. 

(4) Assault BLT's request supplies via the shore party. In 
emergencies, the BLT communicates directly with the TAC-LOG group concern¬ 
ing the landing of critical supplies and equipment. Upon consolidation of 
the shore party teams into the shore party group in support of the RLT, 
requests then flow from the BLT's to the group over RLT radio or wire 
systems. 


(5) See figure 10 for an example of a typical regimental tacti¬ 
cal net in an amphibious assault. 

g. Communications for the RLT in the Helicopterborne Assault 
Landing .—The RLT commander usually establishes his command post ashore 



Figure 10.—A Typical Net in the 
Amphibious Assault. 
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Figure 11.—Helicopterborne Landing Communications. 


in the landing zone occupied by one of the BLT's. As a result, the RLT 
headquarters does not require a separate HST for support? rather, it relies 
upon the HST already operating in the landing zone. (See fig. 11.) 
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Section VI. LOGISTICS AND PERSONNEL 


2601. GENERAL 

a. The principles and procedures of logistics and personnel planning 
applicable to all levels are discussed in detail in FMFM 3-1, Command and 
Staff Action ; FMFM 4-1, Combat Service Support for Marine Air-Ground Task 
Forces ; FMFM 4-3, Landing Support Operations ; FMFM 4-5, Medical and Dental 
Support? and FMFM 5-3, Assault Suppo rt . See section X for information on 
the Ishore party group. Embarkation is discussed in section VII. 

b. Subordinate elements of the RLT are provided supply and mainte¬ 
nance support directly from division combat service support units, or force 
combat service support units. This is necessary because the regiment/RLT 
has no organic service units to provide such support. While the sources of 
supply may change both in organization and location during the phases of an 
amphibious operation, the procedure permitting the user to deal directly 
with the supplier prevails. This eliminates the double handling and the 
inevitable delays resulting from interposing an additional headquarters 
between the supply source and the user. During the early stages of the 
assault, the supply requests of assault BLT's are submitted directly to 
the shore party team/HST in support. The shore party team/HST is respon¬ 
sible to submit requests and to receive and distribute supplies to BLT 
supply points. When assault RLT's move to locations which are an extended 
distance inland, the beach support area is usually dissolved and a logistic 
support area (LSA) is established further inland to provide supply and 
maintenance support for each assault RLT. BLT 1 s then submit requests for 
supplies and maintenance support directly to the supporting LSA. An 
exception to this procedure occurs when the combat service support elements 
are attached to the RLT in widely separated landings and when the RLT is 
designated as the landing force. In such cases, BLT 1 s submit supply and 
maintenance requirements directly to the RLT. However, in any situation, 
the RLT commander is responsible for the logistic functions of units of the 
RLT. In the early phase of planning, he provides planning guidance which 
establishes the quantity and type of supplies to be carried. Through com¬ 
mand liaison, conferences, and staff visits, the RLT commander and his 
staff assist subordinate units in determining logistic requirements and in 
formulating logistic plans. The RLT commander monitors the logistic 
activities and planning of his subordinate units throughout all phases of 
an amphibious operation to ensure that logistic plans adequately support 
the tactical plan. 

2602. LOGISTIC PRINCIPLES 

a. A logistic support system which is simple, balanced, and immed¬ 
iately responsive to the needs of the RLT must encompass the following 
principles : 


(1) Planning and provision of logistic support is the commander's 
responsibility. 

(2) The impetus of logistic support is from seaward forward to 
the point of application ashore. 

(3) The logistic support system should provide support directly 
from source to using unit, bypassing intermediate echelons or installations. 
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(4) Combat troops are relieved of logistic burdens to the 
greatest extent possible. 

(5) Coordination of tactics and logistics is mandatory. 

(6) Required logistic support is delivered in the needed 
amounts at the right time and place. 

(7) Resources of the unit are fully exploited before drawing 
on external agencies. 

(8) The logistic system must ensure economical application of 
logistic means by providing for adequate but not excessive means. 

(9) The logistic system must be flexible, mobile, and simple 
in design and execution. 

2603. LOGISTIC PLANNING 

a. Logistic planning for an amphibious operation must provide for 
accomplishment of the following objectives: 

(1) The orderly assembly and movement of personnel, supplies, 
and equipment of the RLT. 

(2) The establishment and maintenance of a support system in 
the objective area which will provide responsive and adequate logistic and 
administrative support to the RLT. 

b. The development of the RLT logistic support plan is based on 
command planning guidance, the operation plan, directives issued by higher 
headquarters, experience factors, tables of allowances, and individual unit 
requirements. 

c. Logistic planning for an amphibious operation commences upon the 
initiation of planning by the RLT and progresses concurrently with the 
tactical planning as a continuous, detailed process. It proceeds from the 
preparation of the logistic estimate and the initial estimate of overall 
requirements for supplies and combat service support, to the establish¬ 
ment and operation of a logistic support system in the objective area. 

d. Logistic planning is conducted concurrently at all levels of 
the landing force on the basis of information available. It is subject to 
continued adjustment and readjustment as information is received and new 
requirements are generated, concurrent with plans of every unit or element 
having a logistic impact on the operational planning of the RLT. 

e. The requirements of the RLT for cargo and troop space in assault 
shipping must be based on support of the landing plan and operation ashore. 

f. The requirement for scheduled resupplies and for on-call resupply 
must be integrated into a plan which provides for quick, flexible responses 
to the combat situation. 

g. The need to shift the logistic support system of the RLT from 
sea to land without loss of momentum of the attack is peculiar to the 
amphibious operation. The development of logistic support ashore includes: 
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(1) Landing of prescribed loads with individuals and units. 

(2) Employment of floating dumps. 

(3) Replenishment of helicopterborne forces. 

(4) Selective unloading. 

(5) Establishment of service facilities ashore. 

(6) General unloading. 

(7) Resupply. 

2604. PLANNING SEQUENCE 

a. The logistic planning process involves two phases. The first 
phase is the preparation of the logistic estimate. The second phase is 
the determination of how to support the course of action chosen by the 
commander. 


b. Based on the commander 1 s planning guidance, the logistics officer 
makes a detailed estimate of the situation in which he considers all aspects 
of logistics as they affect the mission of the RLT. The logistic estimate 
must present an orderly examination of the factors of supply, evacuation and 
hospitalization, transportation, and service support as they pertain to the 
courses of action under consideration. The logistic estimate: 

(1) Assesses logistic capabilities and limitations. 

(2) Determines whether logistic capabilities are sufficient 
to support a contemplated course of action. 

(3) Determines which course of action is most desirable from 
a logistic standpoint. 

c. In supporting the commander's course of action, four steps are 
involved: 

(1) Estimate of Overall Requirements .--Based on the commander's 
concept of operation, overall logistic requirements for each phase of the 
operation are estimated. 

(2) Computation of Detailed Requirements and Presentation to 
Higher Authority .--The computation of requirements provides the basis for 
refinement of the previously stated overall requirements which are finally 
presented to higher authority as specific logistic support requirements. 

It is a detailed statement of what is required and by what means the re¬ 
quirements will be met. It includes mount-out supplies, assault shipping, 
resupply, and combat service support. 

(3) Allocation of Means and Assignment of Responsibilities . 

—The commander allocates the logistic support means assigned him to his 
subordinates in the RLT and assigns specific logistic responsibilities. 

(4) Final Preparation of Plans .--When all logistic requirements 
and means are determined, administraTti ve/logistics and embarkation plans 
are published. 
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2605. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

a. Consideration must be given to the following factors in plan¬ 
ning for the logistic support of the RLT: 

(1) Mission of the RLT. 

(2) Characteristics of the objective area. 

(a) Resources. 

(b) Climate, weather, and terrain. 

(c) Indigenous population considerations. 

(3) Enemy situation and capabilities. 

(4) Characteristics of operations to be supported. 

(5) Composition of the RLT, to include attachment of combat 
service and combat support elements. 

(6) Time span of the operation. 

(7) Approximate date of embarkation. 

(8) Tentative shipping assignment. 

(9) Tasks requiring special supplies and equipment. 

(10) Landing plan and scheme of maneuver ashore. 

(11) Logistic support responsibility in the objective area upon 
termination of the amphibious operation. 

(12) Equipment modifications. 

(13) Medical requirements. 

b. For other considerations, see paragraphs 2204 and 2205. 

c. Logistic planning is accomplished by determining the support 
required in the objective area first and continuing in reverse sequence. 
Considerations are listed below: 

(1) The logistic estimate and situation based on available 
information and decisions of higher echelons and the RLT commander. 

(2) The receipt of supplies of the RLT until higher echelons 
have landed and assumed responsibility for operation and control of supply 
activities ashore. 

(3) Embarkation planning (see sec. VII). 

(4) The landing plan and ship-to-shore movement. 
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2606. BASIC LOGISTIC FUNCTIONS 

a. Supply.—Supplies are combat classified in 10 classes according 
to their use or consumption characteristics. These classes of supplies 
are identified by Roman numerals I through X. They are used in supply 
planning and administrative instructions. Aviation supplies and equipment 
have the letter "(A)" after the Roman numeral. See FMFM 4-1, Combat Service 
Support for Marine Air-Ground Task Forces , for detailed information. The 
requirements of supply support in an amphibious operation are divided into 
two main categories—assault supplies and resupply. The RLT and its subor¬ 
dinate units are primarily concerned with assault supplies. Assault sup¬ 
plies include the following categories: 

(1) Requirements .—The requirements of supply support in an am¬ 
phibious operation are divided into general categories: assault supplies 
and resupply. The RLT and its subordinate units are primarily concerned 
with assault supplies. 

(2) Assault Supplies .—Assault supplies comprise those supplies 
loaded in assault shipping which accompany the RLT to the objective area 
and provide the required initial support for the landing and associated 
operations. They include the prescribed loads, floating dumps, and all 
other RLT supplies. 

(a) Prescribed Loads .--Types and quantities of supplies 
which a commander prescribes for the support of designated subordinate units, 
normally expressed in days of supply or fractions thereof, are known as 
prescribed loads. The prescribed load is not a fixed quantity and may 
change from day to day, or from operation to operation, at the discretion 

of the commander as necessary under the prevailing resupply conditions. 

A primary factor in setting the prescribed load is the amount of supplies 
which can be carried by individuals or in assigned transportation. 

(b) Landing Force Supplies .—Landing force supplies are 
those which are required for the support of the landing force in the objec¬ 
tive area excluding prescribed loads. During the ship-to-shore movement, a 
portion of these landing force supplies are contained in floating dumps, 
with the remainder being unloaded during either the selective or general 
unloading periods. 


1_ Floating Dumps .—Supplies preloaded in landing craft, 
landing ships, or assault amphibious vehicles and available on-call, are 
termed floating dumps. Floating dumps are established to provide critical 
items of supply for which an early need is anticipated. When a need for 
supplies arises, a request is sent through command channels to the shore 
party. If the request cannot be filled because the supplies are not avail¬ 
able in beach support area dumps, and if the requirements for the supplies 
is so critical that the time factor does not allow delivery from ships in 
the transport area, then the request is relayed to the TAC-LOG group, with 
instructions to dispatch the appropriate floating dump to the beach. When 
dumps are established ashore and replenishment can be provided from shore- 
based installations, there is no further requirement for floating dumps. 

The vehicles or landing craft so employed are then landed, unloaded, and 
released for other uses. 

2 _ Remaining Supplies .--These include landing force 
supplies not included in prescribed loads and floating dumps. They 
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constitute the major part of the supplies carried in assault shipping. The 
bulk of these remaining supplies are landed after commencement of general 
unloading. 


(3) Resupply .—Resupply comprises the supply support trans¬ 
ported to the objective area in followup shipping which is required to 
support the tactical operation ashore. The RLT is not responsible for 
resupply planning, unless it is conducting an amphibious operation as the 
landing force. See FMFM 4-1, Combat Service Support for Marine Air-Ground 
Task Forces , for detailed information concerning resupply. 



b. Evacuation and Hospitalization .--Detailed medical requirements 
are primarily based upon the evacuation and medical policies prescribed 
by higher echelon, the RLT plan of attack, logistic planning factors (see 
par. 2604), and specific considerations as they pertain to evacuation, 
hospitalization, treatment, and preventive medicine. The BLT medical 
officers, in close coordination with and under the supervision of the RLT 
medical officer, review medical means allocated to ensure that they meet 
the demands of the BLT' s. Medical requirements cover the preembarkation 
period, movement to the objective area, and operations ashore. Evacuation 
requirements are based on casualty rates, medical facilities ashore and 
afloat, transportation, and medical support allocated to support the RLT. 

A collecting platoon is normally attached to each assault RLT to assist 
in the evacuation of casualties. The adequacy of this support, based 
upon the estimated casualty rate, is considered by the RLT medical officer 
and the S-4. If a high casualty rate is estimated, it may be necessary 
to request additional personnel to augment the collecting-platoon. See 
FMFM 4-5, Medical and Dental Support , for detailed information. 


c. Transportation 


(1) The regimental S-4 is concerned with the use of all types of 
transportation for movement of supplies, equipment, and personnel. Addi¬ 
tional transportation requirements are primarily influenced by the following: 

(a) Mission of the RLT. 

(b) The prescribed load required to be landed by the RLT. 

(c) The schedule for resupply. 

(d) Road nets. 

(e) Distance involved. 

(f) Availability of additional transportation. 

(g) Fuel and maintenance. 

(2) Priorities are placed on combat vehicles, command vehicles, 
and logistic vehicles in this respective order. The attachment of addi¬ 
tional transportation may require that a portion of the vehicles be further 
attached to assault BLT*s to support tactical and logistic plans. Based 
upon allocation and type of shipping, the tactical and logistic plans of as¬ 
sault BLT's, and the type landing to be conducted, the S-3 in close coordi¬ 
nation with the S-4 assigns priority and phasing of vehicles in the assault. 
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d. Service .—During the initial stages of the amphibious assault, 
the principal combat service support required by the RLT is the support 
provided by the shore party and helicopter support teams. Maintenance and 
repair of equipment during initial assault is limited to what can be per¬ 
formed with the means available to assault elements. BLT's have an organic 
service platoon capable of performing second echelon maintenance on organic 
motor transport and engineer equipment. With the exception of fire control 
equipment, ordnance personnel can also provide second echelon maintenance 
for organic ordnance equipment. The buildup of supplies ashore and the 
landing of combat service support units permit the establishment of major 
supply installations located within a logistic support area (LSA). An LSA 
may provide support for one or even two RLT's. It normally is capable of 
providing third echelon maintenance and, if necessary, can be organized to 
perform limited fourth echelon maintenance. Combat service support ele¬ 
ments which may be in direct support or attached to an assault RLT include 
the following: 

(1) Motor Transport .--A motor transport company is normally 
attached to an assault RLT. However, in the initial stages of an assault, 
the majority of these trucks often may be attached to the shore party team 
in direct support of the RLT. Upon their release by the shore party team 
commander, they report to the motor transport company commander at the RLT 
command post. 

(2) Shore Party .—The shore party group commander controls and 
coordinates shore party activities within his assigned beach. Normally, 
the area of responsibility of the shore party group, consisting of two or 
more shore party teams and other attachments as may be required, controls 
the beaches over which an RLT lands. Its primary tasks are to facilitate 
the movement of troops, equipment, and supplies across its assigned beaches; 
to provide supply support to the RLT; and to evacuate casualties and pris¬ 
oners of war. See paragraph 21009 for further information. 

(3) Assault Amphibious Vehicles .—In addition to the employment 
of assault amphibious vehicles in tactical missions, they may be required 
to perform logistic support tasks for the RLT or the shore party group sup¬ 
porting the RLT. 

(4) Engineers .—While engineers perform combat support tasks 
for the RLT, they also perform combat service support tasks. The S-4 
determines critical combat service support tasks which are foreseeable in 
the RLT zone of action. An excellent example is the requirement for 
constructing or repairing road nets in the RLT zone of action. The RLT 
commander provides the division engineer officer an estimate, based on 
recommendations of the S-3 and S-4, of the requirements of the RLT for 
both combat and combat service engineer support. These requirements are 
compared with preliminary estimates at division level and integrated into 
the division engineer plan. In addition, particularly during the early 
stages of the assault, priority for engineer combat service support may 
be assigned to tasks which will assist the shore party group. 

(5) Military Police .—While a military police section is in¬ 
cluded as a part of the shore party group to control motor traffic, strag¬ 
glers, dumps, and other activities in the beach support area, there may be a 
requirement for military police in the RLT zone of action. For example, if 
a road net with numerous one-way roads makes strict control measures in the 
RLT zone of action necessary, it is advisable to recommend that military 
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police be attached to the RLT during the period prior to the time the divi¬ 
sion can assume control. Other considerations will be of concern to the 
S-l and S-2, who estimate military police requirements for handling captured 
military and civilian personnel. The capture of quantities of enemy sup¬ 
plies and equipment will require military police assistance for security. 

2607. LOGISTIC PLANNING (HELICOPTERBORNE FORCE) 

a. General 


(1) The logistic planning for a helicopterborne force launched 
from an amphibious assault ship (LPH), amphibious transport dock, or a 
landing ship dock (LSD) in an amphibious operation is similar to that for 
a force conducting a helicopterborne assault when operating ashore. This 
paragraph considers only those logistic aspects which are peculiar to the 
helicopterborne amphibious assault. (See FMFM 5-3, Assault Support .) 

(2) The entire RLT or only selected subordinate units may be 
designated to conduct a helicopterborne amphibous assault in an amphibious 
operation. Normally, a helicopterborne amphibous assault force lands in 
conjunction with a waterborne amphibious assault force. The overall logis¬ 
tic planning process for both types of forces is the same. In addition to 
the tactical mission performed as a principal component of the helicopter¬ 
borne force in the amphibious assault, helicopter units perform logistic 
and administrative support missions in support of assault troops. Support 
missions include: 

(a) Buildup of required levels of supply ashore. 

(b) Casualty evacuation. 

(c) Resupply, both routine and emergency. 

(d) Messenger service. 

(e) Wire laying. 

(f) Salvage evacuation. 

(g) Prisoner-of-war evacuation. 

(h) Movement of repair and damage control teams. 

(i) Transporting members of the RLT staff and assigned 
liaison officers. 

b. Basic Considerations .--Basic considerations require that: 

(1) The RLT and subordinate units must be free of excessive 
logistic burdens. 

(2) The level of supplies carried with RLT helicopterborne 
forces must not impair mobility. 

(3) The logistic system must be economical, simple, and flex¬ 
ible; however, it must be consistent with the requirements of adequate 
support of operations ashore. 
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(4) Tactical and logistic plans must be closely and continually 
coordinated to ensure availability of helicopters for logistic support of 
helicopterborne forces. 

(5) Logistic support must satisfy requirements of both the RLT 
and helicopter units. 

(6) Planning should provide for alternate means of logistic 
support. For example, the use of fixed-wing aircraft for aerial delivery 
provides flexibility in executing tactical and logistic plans. 

(7) Plans for the logistic support of helicopterborne forces 
must be coordinated and integrated with the plans for the overall logistic 
support system to include the attachment of adequate combat service support 
elements to each HST. Plans also provide for the shift of supply sources 
from amphibious shipping to shore-based installations. Such plans require 
that surface-landed supplies be prepared in advance for helicopter delivery 
and that designated supply installations establish helicopter landing sites. 

c. Planning Requirements 


(1) Plans include allocation of helicopters to provide initial 
and continuing logistic support of the helicopterborne force. All available 
helicopters may be employed initially for the landing of combat troops and 
their equipment in the assault. However, plans must provide for the avail¬ 
ability of helicopters for early landing of supplies to build up and maintain 
desired supply levels ashore, and for the landing of subsequent units. Heli¬ 
copter availability is considered when planning subsequent helicopterborne 
tactical troop movements. 

(2) General considerations concerning helicopter requirements 
include personnel and amounts of equipment and supplies to be landed by 
helicopter; the time period within which personnel, equipment, and supplies 
must be landed; types of helicopters available; distance; weather; and the 
terrain factors. 

d. Helicopter Support Team 

(1) A helicopter support team is a task organization composed 
of personnel and equipment of the helicopterborne force, the supporting 
helicopter unit, and augmentation from other units as required. A team 
normally is attached to the helicopterborne unit and is employed in each 
landing zone to provide support to helicopterborne units landing in that 
zone. Its composition, organization, and equipment are governed by the 
scope of the contemplated operation. 

(2) There is no standard organization for an HST. The ground 
nucleus for the team may come from the tactical ground unit or the shore 
party battalion. Normally, when a logistic buildup is planned in the 
vicinity of the landing zone, the nucleus of the HST is drawn from the 
shore party battalion. With no buildup planned, the nucleus comes from 
the service elements of the helicopterborne unit augmented by control 
personnel from the helicopter unit. (See fig. 12.) 

(3) When the RLT headquarters is helicopter lifted ashore, 
an existing HST provides the required support. 
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Figure 12.—Example Helicopter Support Team 
(to be tailored to unit needs). 


(a) Organization of the Helicopter Support Team .—In 
arriving at the organization of the HST, the planner considers the need 
for the following: 


1 A helicopter support team headquarters with com¬ 
mand, evacuation, milTtary police, security, communication, and liaison 
sections. 


2_ An advance party of command, communication, liaison, 
and other required personnel of the helicopterborne unit and supporting hel¬ 
icopter unit. The advance party lands in early waves and expands the com¬ 
mand and communication system of the HST. Upon completion of these tasks, 
the advance party is disbanded and assigned other tasks within the support 
team or returned to the parent organization. 

3_ A landing zone platoon composed of command, supply, 
and equipment sections. It performs such assigned tasks as preparing, 
maintaining, and marking landing sites for unloading and loading heli¬ 
copters, transporting cargo to distributing points, and operating supply 
installations. 


4_ A helicopter control element which may be composed 
of landing sections. Headed by a landing zone control officer, the heli¬ 
copter control element is utilized to control all helicopters operating in 
the vicinity of the landing zones. Personnel for this section are provided 
by the helicopter unit designated to make the lift. 
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(b) Tasks Performed by the Helicopter Support Team 

1 Tactical .--The HST establishes and operates elec¬ 
tronics and visual navigation aids to guide aircraft, establishes and 
maintains required communications, directs and controls helicopter oper¬ 
ations within the landing zone, and participates in local security as 
required. 


2_ Logistic .- -The HST selects areas adjacent to land¬ 
ing sites for distribution points and other logistic installations, HST 
CP's, casualty evacuation stations, and defense positions for logistic 
installations. Additionally, the HST must unload and load helicopters; 
operate material handling equipment; maintain records of supplies received, 
issued, and on hand; and prepare supplies and equipment for helicopter 
movements. Other duties include the loading of casualties in helicopters 
for evacuation, maintenance of landing zones and sites, and the provision 
of mobile maintenance teams, when necessary. 

(c) Delivery of Supplies and Equipment 

1. Types of Helicopter Delivery .--Air landed and free- 
drop methods may be used in delivering supplies by helicopter. 

a Air Landed .--Helicopters normally land when 
carrying internal loads and hover while discharging external loads. 

External loads provide greater flexibility and speed by reducing loading 
and unloading time. 


b Freedrop.--Packaging requirements for freedrop 
from low altitude helicopters are less stringent than packaging require¬ 
ments for freedrop from fixed-wing aircraft. In many instances, standard 
containers reinforced with steel strappings will suffice to withstand the 
shock of low altitude helicopter drops. Helicopters equipped with power 
hoists to lower cargo are useful for fragile loads, but this method is 
usually too slow for normal missions. 

2^ Loading Procedures .--Careful planning is necessary 
to ensure that supplies and equipment are prepared for lift and are spotted 
at the proper time in order to retain the speed advantage gained from the 
use of helicopters. 

e. Organization of Landing Zones for Logistic Operations 

(1) Supply Landing Sites .—An important factor to be considered 
in the selection of landing sites is the determination of their suitability 
for logistic support operations. When the initial landing site is not 
suitable for landing supplies, it is necessary to select one or more alter¬ 
nate landing sites for this purpose. The prinqipal factor considered in 
the selection of these alternate landing sites is the accessibility of 
desirable areas for supply operations. 

(2) Distribution Points for Supplies and Equipment .--Distri- 
bution points for supply classes will be established within each landing 
zone and marked with shore party markers. Satisfactory landing sites are 
located at or near distribution points. Landing sites of sufficient size 
with clear approaches and exits accessible to troop supply personnel are 
desirable. Consequently, they are chosen to take advantage of the terrain 
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so that ground traffic to and from the distribution point will not inter¬ 
fere with the landing helicopters. Rapid movement of supplies from the 
landing site to the distribution point is facilitated so that there will 
be no interference with subsequent helicopter landings. 

f. Logistic Support of Helicopter Units .--Prior to displacing heli¬ 
copter units ashore, provisions are made for their logistic support. It may 
be desirable to displace helicopter units ashore early in the assault but 
the displacement is not initiated until logistic requirements can be ade¬ 
quately fulfilled. Plans should provide for the performance of maintenance 
checks, servicing, and repair aboard ship until suitable facilities are 
established ashore. When helicopter units are displaced ashore, it is 
essential that rear bases be provided for helicopter maintenance. 

g. Logistic Procedures 

(1) Landing of Supplies 

(a) Equipment and supply items initially landed with 
assault troops should be adequate to support operations ashore for approx¬ 
imately 24 hours. 

(b) Ample reserves of critical supply items are held 
readily available aboard each assault helicopter carrier for emergency 
on-call delivery. Additional reserve supplies are prepositioned aboard 
other suitable ships which have helicopter platforms. 

(c) Helicopters must be available for resupply flights 
following the landing. 

(d) Emergency resupply by airdrop from transports or 
other aircraft is planned as an alternate means of delivery. 

(2) Sequence of Logistic Operations .--Logistic support for 
helicopter operations normally follows this sequence: 

(a) Prescribed loads are landed with assault troops. 

(b) Each helicopter support team advance party lands in 
its designated landing zone, improves the landing sites, and selects 
locations for helicopter support team installations. 

(c) After landing, helicopter support team personnel 
establish and mark supply landing points and make preparations to receive 
and distribute supplies. 

(d) Supplies and equipment are landed in accordance with 
predetermined schedules, except as modified by landing force unit require¬ 
ments ashore. 


1 _ Emergency supply requests are filled from pre¬ 
positioned supplies afloat, using the first available helicopters. 

2^ The helicopter support team commander is advised 
when requested emergency supplies are en route and if the supplies cannot 
be delivered directly to the unit concerned, he prepares for expeditious 
unloading and subsequent delivery to requesting units by the most rapid 
means available. 
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(e) During the early hours of the helicopter ship-to-shore 
movement, casualties are returned via available helicopters. 

(f) When the majority of supplies aboard the assault heli¬ 
copter carrier are landed, the ship's platoon is then reduced progressively. 

(g) After linkup with surface-landed forces is made, 
resupply of helicopterborne forces may be effected by surface means. 

h. Logistic Support of Helicopterborne Forces Ashore 

(1) Helicopterborne Assault Operations .--Procedures for logistic 
operations ashore are similar to those used in the waterborne assault? how¬ 
ever, unit distribution is normally employed for helicopterborne forces and 
in addition, the following modifications may be required: 

(a) Techniques and Procedures 

1_ Liaison is established and maintained between 
helicopter units and supported ground units throughout the planning and 
execution. 


2_ Loading plans are prepared by the helicopterborne 
unit commander working with the helicopter unit commander. These include 
a loading zone diagram, a detailed list of supplies, an arrival schedule 
for supplies at each loading site, and details of helicopter load re¬ 
strictions . 


3_ Service and supply personnel of the helicopterborne 
unit, augmented by helicopter control and communication personnel from the 
helicopter unit, perform loading functions in the loading area. 

(b) Relationship With Higher Echelon Service Units 

1 _ Supplies delivered by helicopters are furnished 
by designated combat service support units of the landing force. 

2 _ Supplies are loaded aboard helicopters at the 
supporting logistic unit site for delivery directly to the helicopterborne 
unit. Daily planning provides for helicopter availability to the logistic 
agencies resupplying the helicopterborne forces and ensures the responsive¬ 
ness of the resupply system. 

(2) Combat Operations Ashore 


(a) In providing logistic support to ground units, heli¬ 
copters may be employed to supplement or supplant other forms of trans¬ 
portation . 


(b) Request for supply support are submitted directly to 
the supply source. The determination of delivery means is the respon¬ 
sibility of the supporting logistic agency. 

1_ Requests for supply should routinely include the 
amount and type of supplies needed, the recommended delivery time (RDT), 
and deadline delivery time (DDT), and should also give coordinates of 
primary and alternate delivery points. In addition, coordinates of both 
surface and aerial delivery points are submitted. 
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2^ If surface delivery of supplies is feasible, the 
supporting logistic agency makes delivery by that means. If conditions 
require use of helicopters, the logistic agency submits a request for 
helicopter support. When the information concerning delivery means becomes 
available, the supporting logistic agency notifies the requesting unit of 
the means to be employed and the estimated time of delivery and requests 
that appropriate marking panels be displayed at both the primary and 
alternate delivery points. 

2 The commander of the unit receiving supplies is 
responsible for ensuring that: 


properly. 

to handle supplies. 

ensuring that: 


a All landing sites are cleared and marked 

b Sufficient personnel and equipment are available 

c Casualties are loaded for return trips. 

4_ The helicopter unit commander is responsible for 


a Pilots are properly briefed as to location of 
the landing sites and approach and retirement lanes. 


b Helicopters possess the slings and spreaders 
which are provided by the service support unit. 

c Airborne helicopters are able to communicate 

with landing sites. 

d Arrangements are made for maintenance and 
refueling of helicopters. 

5^ The headquarters in control of the service unit and 
the helicopter unit must approve the request for helicopter support, allocate 
helicopters, and issue orders to the helicopter unit and to the service unit 
which is to furnish the supplies. For detailed information, see FMFM 4-3, 
Landing Support Operations , and FMFM 5-3, Assault Support . 


2608. PERSONNEL PLANS 

a. The purposes of RLT plans pertaining to personnel are to maintain 
the strength and combat effectiveness of the RLT and to provide necessary 
services for members of the command. Requirements, information, and in¬ 
structions are usually set forth in the personnel paragraph of the division 
administrative/logistics plan. The factors set forth in the personnel par¬ 
agraph are as follows: 

(1) Strengths .--The initial strength or strength for embarkation, 
and required strength reports. 

(2) Replacements .—The employment of replacement units, avail¬ 
ability of individual replacements, and requisitioning and processing 
procedures. 
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stragglers 


(3) Discipline, Law, and Order .—The control and disposition of 
and military justice^ 


treatment, 


(4) P risoner of War .--The collection, safeguarding, evacuation, 
and discipline of prisoners of war. 


dead, 


(5) 

cemetery 


Graves Registration .--The evacuation and processing of the 
location, and disposition of personal effects of the dead. 


(6) Morale and Personnel Services .—Includes decorations and 
awards, rest and leave, postal service, exchange service, pay, and religious 
activities. 


(7) Personnel Procedures .--Promotion, reduction, rotation, and 

transfer. 


(8) Interior Management .--The movement, location, and internal 
arrangement of the command post. 


(9) Civilian Employees .—The procurement, utilization, admin¬ 
istration of civilian employees. 


(10) Miscellaneous .--Personnel and administrative matters not 
covered elsewhere. 


b. The RLT S-l prepares paragraph 5 of the administrative/logistics 
plan in coordination with the S-3 and S-4. 

2609. ADMINISTRATIVE/LOGISTICS PLAN 

An administrative/logistics plan is a formal statement of the 
necessary information and instructions under which the elements of the 
command administer personnel activities and receive logistic support. By 
concurrent, parallel, and detailed planning, much of the ground work for 
the plan is completed before the plan is written. Staff estimates, the 
commander's estimate, conferences at the division headquarters and with 
representatives of the transport unit commander, and administrative mem¬ 
oranda provide manterial upon which the RLT plan is based. Throughout 
prior planning, the administrative/logistics plan is formulated in frag¬ 
mentary form with each essential part receiving approval from the RLT 
commander. During this stage of preparation, the S-4 maintains a worksheet 
which follows the general form of the desired formal administrative/logistics 
plan. As the RLT commander approves the various parts of the plan, they 
are entered in the worksheet. Actual writing of the plan begins when 
division headquarters issues a tentative (outline) administrative/logistics 
plan. The RLT uses this outline as a checkoff list to ensure that its 
own is complete and accurate. When division headquarters issues its final 
plan, the RLT merely incorporates into its own plan any applicable new 
developments and issues a final RLT administrative/logistics plan. See 
FMFM 3-1, Command and Staff Action , for the prescribed format for an admin¬ 
istrative/logistics plan or order. 

2610. STAFF ASSISTANCE 


Staff assistance in the preparation of estimates, plans, and annexes 
is obtained by briefing interested staff members on the proposed plans as 
they exist at the time. Responsibility for preparation of specific sub¬ 
divisions of the administrative/logistics plan is assigned to cognizant 
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staff members. Such responsibilities concern the preparation of detailed 
studies, estimates, and annexes to accompany the plan. Staff members who 
may assist the S-4 are: 

a. Personnel Officer (S-l) .--The S-l prepares the personnel para¬ 
graph and coordinates with the S-4 on matters of troop strengths, straggler 
control, prisoners of war, burials, civilian control, displacement and lo¬ 
cation of command posts, reports, and other personnel matters which may 
relate to logistic planning. 

b. Intelligence Officer (S-2) .—The S-2 provides information con¬ 
cerning enemy dispositions and capabilities which may affect supply, serv¬ 
ice, and evacuation systems. The S-2 furnishes terrain studies, beach 
studies, and other planning aids such as maps, charts, and aerial photo¬ 
graphs . 


c. Operations Officer (S-3) .—The S-3 works closely with the S-4 
throughout planning. Since the administrative/logistics plan must support 
the plan of attack, the S-3 furnishes information concerning the details 

of the plan of attack as soon as they are determined. The plans for embar¬ 
kation and supply during the landing and assault phase are based upon the 
plan of attack. The S-3 also furnishes information on civil affairs op¬ 
erations when there is no S-5 assigned. 

d. Medical Officer .--The medical officer advises the S-4 on matters 
concerning medical equipment, medical supplies, and evacuation procedures. 
He prepares an estimate of the need for and recommends methods for distrib¬ 
uting medical supplies, equipment, and personnel. For example, the medical 
officer determines which medical supplies are needed early in the assault 
and, based upon this information, he indicates which of the medical sup¬ 
plies are to be included in floating dumps or to be readily available 

for helicopter pickup and delivery. The medical officer is responsible for 
the preparation of the medical annex to the administrative/logistics plan. 

e. Embarkation Officer .--The regimental embarkation officer advises 
the S-4 about matters of embarkation and loading. The administrative/ 
logistics plan is closely related to the amount of shipping which is as¬ 
signed. Therefore, the S-4, in order to obtain the maximum space of sup¬ 
plies and equipment, is assigned by the embarkation officer, who has 
detailed knowledge of the ship's characteristics. 

f. Motor Transport Officer .--The motor transport officer furnishes 
planning information concerning matters of traffic control, supply routes, 
priority of movement of vehicles, initial assembly areas ashore, and motor 
vehicle maintenance. In addition, he provides instructions concerning the 
operation of motor transport attachments and the procedures and responsibil 
ity for collection, repair, and disposition of vehicles. He ensures that 
all motor vehicle equipment is in a high state of serviceability when em¬ 
barked, that adequate spare parts are carried by maintenance elements, and 
that preventive maintenance is reestablished as soon as practicable after 
landing. 


g. Communication Officer .--The communication officer advises the 
S-4 as to types and amounts of communication-electronics supplies and equip 
ment to be embarked. He supervises communication-electronics supply, in¬ 
cluding the determination of requirements, procurement, storage, distribu¬ 
tion to battalions, and maintenance and repair of communication-electronics 
equipment. He advises the S-4 on requirements for radio and wire communi¬ 
cations to be used for logistic purposes. 
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Section VII. EMBARKATION 


2701. GENERAL 

a. The embarkation phase is the period during which the forces 
assigned to the amphibious task force, together with their equipment and 
supplies, are embarked in assigned shipping. This phase includes the 
orderly assembly of troops and material and their loading in a sequence 
designed to support the landing plan and the scheme of maneuver ashore. 

Full consideration of the requirements of combat support and service sup¬ 
port elements is essential during embarkation and during the ship-to- 
shore movement. 

b. A salient limiting characteristic of an amphibious operation is 
the necessity of building up combat power ashore from an initial zero to 
full coordinated striking power. Therefore, a rapid and orderly buildup 

of troops and materiel is essential to sustain the momentum of the assault. 
The extent to which this can be accomplished depends in large measure upon 
the methods employed in loading the amphibious shipping. Adequate embarka¬ 
tion planning will ensure maximum flexibility in loading. 

c. See FMFM 4-2, Amphibious Embarkation , for detailed information. 

d. The terms most commonly used in planning for embarkation are 
set forth below: 

(1) Embarkation .--Embarkation is the loading of troops with 
their supplies and equipment into assigned shipping. 

(2) Embarkation Area .--An embarkation area is the area ashore, 
including a group of embarkation points, in which final preparations for 
embarkation are completed and through which assigned loads for craft and 
ships are called forward to embark. 

(3) Mounting .--Mounting includes all preparations made in areas 
designated for the purpose in anticipation of an amphibious or airborne op¬ 
eration. It includes the assembly in the mounting area, preparation and 
maintenance within the mounting area, movement to loading points, and sub¬ 
sequent embarkation into ships, craft, or aircraft, if applicable. 

(4) Mounting Area .--Mounting area is a general locality where 
assigned forces of an amphibious or airborne operation, with their equip¬ 
ment, are assembled, prepared, and loaded in shipping or aircraft pre¬ 
paratory to an assault. 

(5) Marshalling .—Marshalling is the process by which units 
participating in an amphibious or airborne operation group together or 
assemble when feasible or move to temporary camps in the vicinity of 
embarkation points, complete preparations for combat, and prepare for 
loading. 


(6) Stage .--Stage is to process, in a specified area, troops 
which are in transit from one locality to another. 

(7) Staging Area .--Staging area is a general locality between 
the mounting area and the objective of an amphibious or airborne operation. 
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Figure 13.—Schematic Diagram of the Mounting Area, Marshalling 
Area, Embarkation Area, and Embarkation Points. 


through which the expedition or parts thereof pass after mounting for re¬ 
fueling, regrouping of ships, and/or exercise, inspection, and redistri¬ 
bution of troops. 

e. See figure 13 for schematic diagram of the embarkation area, 
mounting area, marshalling area, and embarkation points. 

2702. ORGANIZATION FOR EMBARKATION 

a. General .—The organization for embarkation consists of a special 
task organization established by the commander landing force and a specific 
task organization of Navy forces established by the commander amphibious 
task force. These task organizations are formed to simplify the planning 
and execution of embarkation at all levels of command. Upon completion of 
the embarkation phase, these task organizations, having served their in¬ 
tended purpose, are dissolved. 

b. Landing Force Organization for Embarkation .--The organization 
for embarkation of assault units includes embarkation groups, units, ele¬ 
ments, and teams. (See fig. 14.) 

(1) Embarkation Group 

(a) The embarkation group has as its nucleus a major sub¬ 
division of the task organization of the landing force, such as division 
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Figure 14.--Organization for Embarkation. 


aircraft wing, corps troops, brigade, or other comparable echelon. It is 
composed of two or more embarkation units, when formed, a combination of 
units and elements when required, or two or more embarkation teams if ele¬ 
ments and units are not formed. 

(b) A transport group is the parallel naval organization. 

(2) Embarkation Unit 


(a) The embarkation unit is the next subordinate embarka¬ 
tion echelon to the embarkation group. It consists of two or more embarka¬ 
tion elements, when formed, or two or more embarkation teams, when elements 
are not formed. The number of embarkation units formed varies depending 
primarily on the landing force organization for landing and geographical 
locations of the embarkation areas and troop units. When a division 
comprises the embarkation group, an embarkation unit is normally built 
around each major ground combat organization (infantry regiment or compa¬ 
rable organization), one for ground combat support organizations such as 
artillery and missiles and one for service support organizations. When a 
Marine aircraft wing comprises the embarkation group, embarkation units 

are normally organized at the Marine aircraft group or other comparable 
aviation unit level. In some instances, it may be necessary to form 
embarkation units composed of troop units performing special missions 
in support of the main assault. 

(b) While the embarkation team is the basic landing force 
organization for embarkation, it is at the embarkation unit level that 
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direct control and coordination of activities of both embarkation element 
(if formed) and team are exercised. The embarkation unit commander, nor¬ 
mally the RLT commander, is assigned shipping by the embarkation group com¬ 
mander, and he in turn allocates this shipping directly to embarkation 
teams. Embarkation units, as organized, must support the organization for 
landing. 


(c) A transport unit is the parallel naval echelon. 
(3) Embarkation Element 


(a) The embarkation element, when formed, is the next 
subordinate echelon to the embarkation unit. Its characteristics parallel 
those of the embarkation unit except that its nucleus is normally the next 
lower echelon in the chain of command. The embarkation element consists 
of two or more embarkation teams grouped to conform to organization for 
landing. 


(b) A transport element is the parallel naval echelon. 

(4) Embarkation Team 

(a) The embarkation team is the basic troop organization 
for embarkation. It consists of the troops, supplies, and equipment em¬ 
barked in a single ship. An embarkation team may be composed solely of or 
be a grouping of ground combat, combat support, service, or aviation units. 
Regardless of the size or type of ship in which it is to embark, the embar¬ 
kation team is organized and loaded with meticulous care. 

(b) The single ship is the embarkation team's parallel 

naval echelon. 

2703. EMBARKATION AND COMBAT CARGO OFFICERS 

a. General .—Marine officers trained in the techniques of planning 
and supervising loading for an amphibious operation are assigned to landing 
force organizations, to major amphibious ships, and to naval staffs within 
the amphibious forces. In the landing force, such officers are called em¬ 
barkation officers. When assigned to a naval ship or staff for this duty, 
they are called ship or staff combat cargo officers. The landing force em¬ 
barkation officers and ship's combat cargo officers advise and assist their 
respective commanders in embarkation planning and in supervising the execu¬ 
tion of approved plans. It is essential that landing force embarkation 
officers and ship's combat cargo officers maintain close liaison throughout 
the planning and embarkation phase. In some cases, subordinate elements of 
an RLT may be embarked on a ship having no combat cargo officer. When this 
is the case, a Navy officer performs the duties of ship's combat cargo 
officer. 


b. Required Knowledge .--In order to efficiently carry out their func 
tions, embarkation officers and combat cargo officers must be thoroughly 
familiar with the following: 

(1) Naval customs and terminology. 

(2) Standard ship organization. 
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(3) Applicable tables of organization. 

(4) Landing force organization. 

(5) Principles and techniques for combat loading of amphibious 

ships. 

(6) Standing operating procedures for preparing supplies and 
equipment for loading, including packing, crating, marking, and water¬ 
proofing. 

(7) Characteristics of nuclear weapons for loading purposes, 
including packaging, handling, stowing, and security requirements. 

(8) Preparation of ship's loading characteristics pamphlet. 

(9) Characteristics of amphibious ships, landing craft, assault 
amphibious vehicles, and helicopters. 

c. Unit Embarkation Officer (RLT) 

(1) Heads the embarkation section on the special staff of the 
RLT commander in his assignment as the embarkation unit commander. 

(2) Prepares, in conjunction with the commanders and staff 
officers of the RLT, the organization for embarkation and assignment to 
shipping table and submits the table to the RLT commander for his approval. 

(3) Assigns and schedules the use of cargo assembly areas, 
vehicle staging areas, and embarktion points to subordinate embarkation 
elements or teams. Assignments are based on marshalling area and embar¬ 
kation area assignments made by the embarkation group commander. 

(4) Prepares complete unit embarkation plan under the cogni¬ 
zance of the RLT S-4 for approval by the RLT commander. 

(5) Provides guidance and assistance to element or team 
embarkation officers in the preparation of loading plans. 

(6) Coordinates all loading activities of subordinate embar¬ 
kation echelons. 

(7) Functions, when so directed, as a member of the TAC-LOG 
group on a designated ship during debarkation. 

d. Transport Unit Combat Cargo Officer (Navy) 

(1) Advises and assists his commander on matters concerning 
landing force embarkation, cargo stowage, and unloading of ships. 

(2) Acts as liaison officer between his commander and the 
corresponding troop commander. 

(3) Maintains a file of ship's loading characteristics pamphlets 
of all amphibious ships so that he may advise on capabilities of these ships. 

(4) Advises and coordinates the activities of ship's combat 
cargo officers. 
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(5) Collects the loading plans for ships of the transport unit. 

(6) Reviews loading and unloading plans. 

(7) Maintains statistical records of ship cargo handling 
characteristics and performance so he can intelligently advise or 
recommend the allocation of landing force units and cargo. 

(8) During embarkation and unloading, the transport unit 
combat cargo officer compiles required periodic reports of progress for 
transmission to higher authority. 

e. Team Embarkation Officer .--The team embarkation officer is 
normally selected on the basis of previous training in the field of embar¬ 
kation. He is expected to possess the knowledge outlined in subparagraph 
2703b. For detailed information concerning his duties during the embar¬ 
kation phase, see FMFM 4-2, Amphibious Embarkation , and FMFM 6-3, Marine 
Infantry Battalion . 

f. Ship’s Combat Cargo Officer .--Marine officers performing in 
assignments as ship’s combat cargo officers should have had embarkation 
training. 
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Section VIII. REHEARSAL AND MOVEMENT 
TO THE AMPHIBIOUS OBJECTIVE AREA 


2801. REHEARSAL 

a. General 

(1) The rehearsal is defined as the period during which the 
prospective operation is rehearsed for the purpose of: 

(a) Testing adequacy of plans, the timing of detailed 
operations, and the combat readiness of participating forces. 

(b) Ensuring that all echelons are familiar with plans. 

(c) Testing communications. 

(2) Rehearsals are executed in accordance with a plan which 
approximates the plan for the specific operation. Its participants should 
include all units which are to take part in the operation. 

(3) The decision to conduct an integrated rehearsal involving 
the major elements of the amphibious task force rests with the CATF. This 
decision is made early in the planning phase. In the event that integrated 
rehearsals with naval elements are not possible, the commander landing force 
usually requires a staff rehearsal as a minimum. This is done to check the 
communication system and staff functioning of all assault elements, combat 
support, and combat service support units. Integrated rehearsals involving 
all troops are desirable. The echelonment of units into the objective area 
or other compelling reasons may dictate that subordinate assault elements 
(RLT/BLT) conduct independent or separate rehearsals. 

b. Factors Affecting the Rehearsal of the RLT 

(1) Although occasions will occur in which the amphibious task 
force will be unable to conduct an integrated rehearsal, subordinate ele¬ 
ments of the landing force, except under unusual circumstances, invariably 
conduct integrated rehearsals. In instances when amphibious shipping is 
not immediately available, the RLT can conduct its own rehearsals with cer¬ 
tain artificialities, while ashore, including a simulated ship-to-shore 
movement. 


(2) In any event, careful attention is given to the selection 
of the rehearsal area in order to select the area most resembling the ter¬ 
rain in the actual objective area. Major obstacles to the assault inland 
which are known to exist in the actual objective area such as swamps, 
rivers, or steep land masses are duplicated to the extent possible in the 
rehearsal area. Other considerations include the time available for 
rehearsal, security, location of the rehearsal area with respect to the 
objective area, the location of embarkation points, and climatic condi¬ 
tions. An area where live ammunition can be fired is most desirable. 

(3) The rehearsal is conducted with the equipment and types 
of supplies which are to be used in the operation. However, essential 
equipment which cannot be immediately replaced may be withheld from the 
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rehearsal. This is especially true for externally loaded equipment for 
helicopter delivery. Definite plans must provide for the immediate re¬ 
placement of equipment and supplies expended during the rehearsal. 

c. Rehearsal Planning 

(1) Responsibility for the preparation of rehearsal plans is 
the same as for the preparation of the actual operation plan. Because of 
the differences in terrain, weather conditions, and other factors, the plan 
may require some modification to meet the conditions in the rehearsal area. 
It is particularly important that these modifications to the actual sup¬ 
porting plans and annexes be kept to a minimum. To serve its purpose, the 
rehearsal plan provides for realistic testing of plans for the pending 
operation. 


(2) The scope and number of rehearsals, without naval partic¬ 
ipation but including tests of the ship-to-shore movement, will depend 
upon guidance from higher echelon and the desires of the RLT commander. 

The RLT commander may require that each battalion conduct its own rehearsal, 
including both staff and integrated rehearsals culminating in an RLT inte¬ 
grated rehearsal, or any combination of staff and integrated rehearsals. 

In the conduct of rehearsals without naval participation, troops are 
organized into boat and/or helicopter teams, scheduled waves are formed, 
a line of departure is established, and movement to the simulated beach 
or landing zones is executed in accordance with actual landing plans. 
Vehicles and equipment are phased into the problem, as appropriate. 
Provisions are made to include vehicles, radio equipment, and umpire con¬ 
trol personnel to represent higher echelon 'and such external elements as 
naval gunfire, close air support, artillery, TAC-LOG groups, and other 
elements as a part of the exercise. These personnel can be obtained from 
organic RLT units when a single BLT conducts an integrated rehearsal. 

When the RLT conducts an integrated rehearsal, such personnel and equip¬ 
ment are usually provided from external sources. 

d. Security 


(1) Because of the similarity between the rehearsal and the 
actual operation, strict security measures are enforced during the rehears¬ 
als. The reconnaissance, selection, and arrangement for the use of areas 
in which rehearsals are to be held must be carefully conducted. Deceptive 
measures may be necessary to ensure the security of the rehearsal. 

(2) Unauthorized observation by personnel who are not a part 
of the amphibious task force and unauthorized communications by personnel 
of the rehearsal force with external agencies is prevented. Quarantine 

of troops and ships and establishment of security perimeter patrols around 
the rehearsal area, both at sea and ashore, are primary means of achieving 
security. 


(3) Rehearsal plans should be thoroughly understood by per¬ 
sonnel prior to the rehearsal. 

e. Critique and Evaluation .--Following the rehearsal, a critique 
is held to discuss mistakes made m the rehearsal, flaws in the operation 
plans, and remedial action to be taken. Primary consideration is given 
to an evaluation of communications, special techniques, and time and 
space factors. 
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f. Reembarkation .—Some of the problems which may be encountered 
in reembarking into amphibious shipping are listed below: 

(1) Equipment subjected to salt water must be thoroughly 

cleaned. 

(2) Radios require a careful check. 

(3) Loading plans must be changed to reflect changes resulting 
from the rehearsal. 

2802. MOVEMENT TO THE AMPHIBIOUS OBJECTIVE AREA 

a. General 

(1) Movement of the embarkation unit/RLT to the AOA includes 
departure of ships of the amphibious task force from embarkation points 
in the embarkation area, the passage at sea, and the approach and arrival 
in the objective area. The passage at sea may be without a stop, or it 
may be interrupted for rehearsals, for stops in staging areas for logistic 
reasons, and for stops at regulating points. Changes in the movement may 
be necessitated by adverse weather or other unfavorable situations which 
result in postponements. 

(2) The RLT commander can do little to influence the forth¬ 
coming operation during the movement phase. The Navy organization is 
responsible to transport the landing force to the landing beaches. The 
RLT commander and his staff continue planning based upon information 
from higher headquarters. He disseminates any changes in plans, the 
exact time of H-hour and D-day, and any new intelligence information 
having an affect on the RLT and its subordinate units. 

(3) Since combat operations may be preceded by several weeks 
aboard ship, it is essential that the practical aspects of troop life 
aboard ship be conducted in a routine and efficient manner. Except for 
general instructions, the RLT commander permits BLT commanders to estab¬ 
lish shipboard routine. This is accomplished by cooperation between the 
commanding officer of the ship and the commanding officer of troops. In 
addition to preparation for debarkation, other major requirements of 
embarked troops while aboard ship include the following: 

(a) Physical conditioning. 

(b) Maintenance of materiel. 

(4) For detailed information concerning troop life and train¬ 
ing aboard ship, see FMFM 3-2, Amphibious Training , and FMFM 4-2, 

Amphibious Embarkation . 

b. Command Relationships .--A commanding officer of troops for each 
ship is designated during the planning phase by the next senior troop echelon 
The senior troop commander of the organizations embarked on each ship is nor¬ 
mally the designated commanding officer of troops. Cooperation is practiced 
between the commanding officers of ships and commanding officers of troops 
and extends to the personnel under their respective command. Troop personnel 
are made cognizant of the responsibility imposed upon the commanding officer 
of the ship and the commanding officer of troops. 
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Section IX. SHIP-TO-SHORE MOVEMENT 


2901. GENERAL 


a. To a major degree, detailed ship-to-shore planning at the RLT 
level is done by the BLT's. The RLT consolidates vital requirements and 
recommendations of the BLT's and submits them to higher headquarters. 

Once final allocation of means has been assigned, detailed plans of the 
BLT's and their naval counterparts are prepared, submitted for consoli¬ 
dation by the RLT, and forwarded to higher headquarters. Once the higher 
echelon landing plan annex is published, the RLT commander extracts per¬ 
tinent instructions to be published in the RLT plan annex. The plans for 
the ship-to-shore movement must reflect full consideration of the require¬ 
ments of all combat support and service support elements. 

b. Operational considerations should include: 


(1) Characteristics of the ship-to-shore movement. 

(2) Troop organization. 

(3) Navy organization. 

(a) Number of landing ships, craft, assault amphibious 

vehicles, etc. 


(b) Navy control group. 

(4) TAC-LOG groups. 


(5) Types of movement and control. 

(6) Landing categories. 

(7) Serial numbers. 


(8) Planning. 

(a) Scheme of maneuver. 

(b) Fire support. 

(c) Embarkation. 

(d) Logistic support. 

(e) Communications. 

(f) Intelligence. 

(g) Nuclear defense. 

(h) Naval planning. 

(9) Landing plan. 
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(10) Landing documents for the waterborne assault. 

(11) Considerations for the "over-the-horizon" launch of 
landing force. 

c. For detailed information see FMFM 5-3, Assault Support ; 

FMFM 6-3, Marine Infantry Battalion ; FMFM 9-2, Amphibious Vehicles ; 
and NWP 22-3, Ship-to-Shore Movement . 

2902. SHIP-TO-SHORE DISPLACEMENT OF THE RLT COMMAND POST 

a. Organization .—The command group may be divided and embarked 
in separate ships for movement to the objective area. The RLT commander's 
group and the executive officer's group are organized to permit orderly 
displacement of the command post from ship-to-shore. Staff officers, less 
those assigned to the TAC-LOG group, are divided between groups so that 
either group is capable of commanding the RLT for limited periods of time. 
Each group contains sufficient radio equipment and the necessary operators 
to maintain communications en route and rapidly establish communications 
ashore. 


b. Sequence .--An advance party to reconnoiter the site and install 
communications in the command post ashore is organized from the group 
embarked with the RLT commander. The sequence of events in the ship-to- 
shore movement generally follows the pattern below: 

(1) The advance party lands with final elements of the assault 
BLT's to reconnoiter the prospective command post site and commence prep¬ 
arations for its occupancy. 

(2) The RLT commander and the remainder of the command group 
embarked with him land and occupy the command post ashore. 

(3) On the order of the RLT commander, the executive officer 
lands with his echelon of the headquarters and joins the command post. 

c. Landing .—The RLT commander's group may be embarked in heli¬ 
copters or landing craft. When helicopters are used, they proceed 
directly to the designated landing zone. In a waterborne operation, the 
RLT commander's group normally embarks in landing craft and proceeds to 
the primary control vessel before the first scheduled wave is dispatched. 
The group may board the control vessel to establish personal liaison and 
obtain a better location for observation and communications. When the RLT 
commander decides to land his group, it either reembarks in landing craft 
or transfers to assault amphibious vehicles and proceeds to the beach. 

This decision is based on the tactical situation ashore. The executive 
officer's group lands as directed by the commander, but it normally remains 
aboard a transport or afloat in a freeboat until the RLT commander's group 
is established ashore. 

d. Naval Gunfire Liaison .—The RLT commander's group normally 
includes the naval gunfire liaison officer with radio equipment and oper¬ 
ators to guard the division naval gunfire support net. This places the 
naval gunfire liaison officer in a position to take immediate action as 
problems arise. For example, if a BLT requires more naval gunfire support 
than can be provided by its direct support ship, the naval gunfire liaison 
officer may, with approval of the RLT commander, assign the RLT general 
support ship to the BLT for specific fire missions. 
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e. Air Liaison .—The air liaison officer normally accompanies the 
RLT commander during the ship-to-shore movement. The air liaison group 
includes sufficient radio equipment and operators to guard the tactical 
air request net and the tactical air direction net. If the RLT commander 
requires additional close air support for his unit during the ship-to-shore 
movement, the air liaison officer requests support from the tactical air 
control center over the tactical air request net if he is in a position to 
do so. Otherwise, he passes control of the strike to the forward air con¬ 
troller of a subordinate BLT located in an advantageous site or to an air¬ 
borne tactical air coordinator. 

f. Artillery Liaison .—A liaison party from the artillery battalion 
normally accompanies the command group in the ship-to-shore movement. When 
space aboard the commander's landing craft is limited, the liaison party is 
split between the commander's and executive officer's groups. 

2903. HELICOPTERBORNE SHIP-TO-SHORE MOVEMENT 

a. The size and composition of a helicopterborne force in an amphib¬ 
ious operation are determined on the basis of many variable factors. Gen¬ 
erally, a helicopterborne force conducting an amphibious assault operates 

in conjunction with a surface assault. 

b. Basic operational considerations include: 


(1) 

Plan 

of attack. 

(2) 

Ship- 

-to-shore sequence. 


(a) 

Landing plan. 


(b) 

Flight routes. 


(c) 

Flight formation. 


(d) 

Enplanement procedures 


(3) Task organization. 

(4) Command relationships. 


(5) Flight regulations. 

(6) Unit coordination. 

(7) Control agencies and functions. 

(8) Communications. 

(9) Preparation. 

(10) Landing documents required. 

c. For detailed guidance concerning the helicopterborne ship-to- 
shore movement, see FMFM 5-3, Assault Support , and NWP 22-3, Ship-to- 
Shore Movement. 
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Section X. CONDUCT OF THE ASSAULT AND INITIAL 
OPERATIONS ASHORE 


21001. GENERAL 

The assault phase is that period between the arrival of the major 
assault forces of the amphibious task force in the objective area and the 
accomplishment of the amphibious task force mission. It may encompass 
the following: 

a. Preparation by naval gunfire and air bombardment. 

b. Ship-to-shore movement of the landing force by helicopters, 
landing craft, assault amphibious vehicles, and landing ships. 

c. Landings in landing zones and on beaches by the assault ele¬ 
ments of the landing force. 

d. Operations inland to effect linkup between waterborne and heli- 
copterborne forces and to seize the beachhead. 

e. Provisions for air and naval gunfire support of attack through¬ 
out the assault. 

f. Provisions for logistic support throughout the assault. 

g. Landing of remaining landing force elements for the conduct 
of such operations as may be required to complete the accomplishment of 
the amphibious task force mission. 

21002. FINAL PREPARATION OF THE LANDING AREA 

Final preparation of the landing area includes: 

a. Naval minesweeping operations with special emphasis on ensur¬ 
ing the clearance of mines in the transport and fire support areas and in 
the sea approaches to the landing beaches. 

b. Naval underwater demolition team operations to verify avail¬ 
able information, obtain last-minute information, and assist the assault 
landings by performance of as many of the following tasks as are assigned: 

(1) Hydrographic reconnaissance of the landing beaches and 
seaward approaches thereto. 

(2) Demolition of natural and manmade obstacles. 

(3) Sea mine clearance. 

(4) Locating, improving, and marking usable channels. 

(5) Providing data obtained during prelanding operations to 
the landing force when of importance or in response to specific requests 
for information. 

(6) Guiding leading waves of assault craft to landing beaches. 
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c. Air operations in preparation for the landings. (See par. 2407.) 

(1) Air attack measures include preplanned airstrikes against 
enemy defensive installations on and in the vicinity of the landing beaches 
and zones. In addition, strike aircraft are provided for attack of targets 
of opportunity. Immediately prior to H-hour, strike aircraft intensify 
neutralization attacks in the immediate vicinity of landing beaches, heli¬ 
copter approach and retirement lanes, and the landing zones. Schedule 
alterations are made to accommodate any changes in H-hour. 

(2) Air escort missions are conducted to neutralize enemy 
fires endangering friendly helicopters. 

(3) Miscellaneous air operations conducted during this period 
may include tactical air observation, reconnaissance, air spot for naval 
gunfire and artillery, smoke missions, search and rescue, and electronic 
countermeasures. 

d. Naval gunfire, which is intensified as H-hour approaches. (See 
par. 2405.) 

e. Artillery fire, when artillery has been emplaced on offshore 
islands or promontories during preassault operations. 

21003. SHIP-TO-SHORE MOVEMENT 

a. As the amphibious task force assault shipping begins the final 
approach to assigned positions for the assault, individual ships prepare 
for the debarkation of the embarked troops, equipment, and supplies in 
accordance with previously prepared plans. The timing of loading opera¬ 
tions in preparation for the ship-to-shore movement and for the ship-to- 
shore movement itself depend upon the time designated for H-hour. There¬ 
fore, all elements involved in the ship-to-shore movement must be prepared 
to modify plans on short notice to conform to changes in H-hour. 

b. Personnel and agencies responsible for control during the 
ship-to-shore movement make final preparations. Personnel involved in 
control of surface movement means are transferred from transport ships 

of the control group which then take stations as planned. Such transfers 
usually involve designated naval control personnel together with landing 
force representatives of the TAC-LOG group. Agencies to control helicopter 
movements also take assigned stations and begin operations as required to 
meet the time schedule for initial landings. 

c. Debarkation of the initial assault elements of the landing 
force which involves loading of personnel, equipment, and supplies into 
landing craft, assault amphibious vehicles, and helicopters is accomplished 
in accordance with a strict time schedule. Timing for debarkation is based 
on the scheduled time of landing in relation to H-hour and takes into ac¬ 
count the time necessary to load and move from the ship to landing beach or 
landing zone. Preparations are made for debarking on-call and nonscheduled 
units and for dispatching these units when required. 

21004. INITIATION OF THE ASSAULT 

Prior to the arrival of the main body of the amphibious task force 
in the landing area(s), the decision is made to execute either the primary 
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plan or one of the alternate plans for the assault. After arrival of 
assault shipping in assigned sea areas, H-hour is confirmed as soon as 
practicable or changed as necessary by the amphibious task force com¬ 
mander. The amphibious task force commander initiates the assault land¬ 
ings by prearranged signal. 

21005. INITIAL OPERATIONS ASHORE 

Once established ashore, tactical operations of an assault RLT 
assume an ever-increasing resemblance to land combat. During the early 
stages of the assault, however, significant differences exist. 

a. The freedom of action which the RLT commander can exercise 
in deviating from the planned scheme of maneuver is more drastically 
curtailed than in land warfare. The necessity of building up combat 
power ashore from an initial zero to full coordinated striking power in 
the drive to rapidly complete the ship-to-shore movement of all troops 
may preclude interruptions of the attack for the purpose of formulating 
a revised scheme of maneuver. Aggressiveness is essential. 

b. Reserves may not be as readily available as in land warfare. 
This is particularly true during the assault since the reserve may still 
be afloat. 


c. Air support and naval gunfire, rather than artillery, are the 
principle supporting arms employed in the early action. During the period 
necessary for landing and emplacing supporting ground weapons ashore, dif¬ 
ficulties such as limited ammunition supplies may vitally affect their 
support capabilities. 

21006. RLT OBJECTIVES 

The RLT commander, in the development of his scheme of maneuver, 
selects objectives which will ensure the accomplishment of his assigned 
mission. He may designate successive objectives or phaselines to coordi¬ 
nate the advance of assault BLT's from the beaches to the RLT objective 
and/or a part of the beachhead line. The use of extensive control measures 
will provide coordination during necessary reorganization, maneuver of 
units, and fire support. These coordination measures should never inter¬ 
fere with rapid and aggressive movement toward assigned objectives. 

21007. MAIN AND SUPPORTING ATTACKS 

In the amphibious operation, planning main or supporting attacks 
is seldom possible before landing and development of the situation. The 
RLT commander is rarely justified in designating a supporting attack. The 
means normally used to develop the main attack in the amphibious assault 
is holding the reserve readily available to exploit enemy weaknesses. 

Units landed on adjacent beaches may strengthen the initial assault if 
they are capable of mutual support. If this is not initially practicable, 
a direction of attack is designated which will make assault BLT's converge 
to reach positions which are within supporting distances as soon as possi¬ 
ble. However, this may not always be possible since, in some instances, 
assault BLT's are separated by extensive distances. 
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21008. RLT RESERVE 

a. In an amphibious assault, it is essential that a substantial 
force be held in mobile reserve. To provide for possible communication 
difficulties, definite plans of action are given to the reserve before 
embarkation. These plans may provide missions for the RLT reserve to: 

(1) Exploit success of the assault BLT's. 

(2) Support assault BLT's against expected counterattack. 

(3) Reinforce and continue the momentum of attack in the zone 
of action of the assault BLT which has established the deepest beachhead. 

(4) Occupy an assembly area within the RLT beachhead. 

(5) Change the RLT direction of attack by attacking to a flank. 

b. RLT plans which have been prepared to cover all probable land¬ 
ing areas and situations require that the reserve BLT commander prepare 
corresponding alternate plans. The execution of these plans dictates that 
arrangements be completed for prompt transmission of orders from the BLT 
commander to the reserve BLT. 

21009. LOGISTIC SUPPORT 

a. General .--The most significant influence on logistic planning 
for the amphibious operation is the necessity for the forces afloat to pro¬ 
vide continuing and coordinated logistic and administrative support to the 
landing force during a period in which its system is primarily ship-based. 

An assault RLT requires a greater than normal degree of self-sufficiency 
pending establishment of the support system ashore. As the amphibious 
operation progresses, logistic capabilities ashoro are developed from zero 
to the desired level of logistic support. The control of support areas is 
increasingly centralized as successively higher command and control agencies 
are established ashore. The shore party group is responsible for the ini¬ 
tial support of the assault RLT. 

b. Shore Party Group 

(1) A shore party group is normally assigned to the beaches 
over which the RLT lands. It consists of a group headquarters and two or 
more shore party teams. The exact number of teams is contingent upon the 
landing plan. The command, administrative, and communication sections 
are embarked with the RLT headquarters. Elements of the shore party group 
headquarters may, if desired, transfer to the primary control ships before 
going ashore. They monitor the landing and establishment of shore party 
teams ashore from this vantage point. Other elements of the group head¬ 
quarters normally are embarked in other shipping of the embarkation group. 
These elements consist of the motor transport and military police sections 
under the command of the shore party group executive officer. 

(2) Deployment of the shore party team ashore is discussed 
in detail in FMFM 4-3, Landing Support Operations , and FMFM 6-3, Marine 
Infantry Battalion . The shore party group commander coordinates the land¬ 
ing and consolidation of shore party activities with the RLT commander's 
operation. Operations of the shore party group headquarters vary to some 
extent according to the plan for landing and the scheme of maneuver ashore. 
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Section XI. AMPHIBIOUS RAIDS 


21101. DEFINITION 

An amphibious raid is a landing from the sea on a hostile shore 
involving swift incursion into or temporary occupancy of an objective 
followed by a planned withdrawal. 

21102. PURPOSE 

Amphibious raids are conducted for such purposes as inflicting loss 
or damage, securing information, creating a diversion, and capturing or 
evacuating individuals and materiel. 

21103. ORGANIZATION AND COMMAND RELATIONSHIPS 

The principles of organization and of command relationships, stated 
in chapter 2, are applicable for amphibious raids. However, the wide var¬ 
iation in the purpose of raiding operations and the consequent variation 
in composition of the raiding force and associated naval forces, requires 
a full description of the precise command arrangements which apply in each 
case. 

21104. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

a. General .--An amphibious raid is planned and executed in the 
same general manner as a landing for the purpose of capturing a position 
ashore, except that specific provision is invariably made for withdrawal. 
Because of its lesser size and limited purpose, the plans for a raid may 
embody the following variations: 

(1) It may be unnecessary for the selected beaches or landing 
zones to meet all the requirements of an amphibious assault. In small 
scale raids they are chosen from the point of view of insuring tactical 
surprise. 


(2) The limited duration of a raid may make it possible to 
conduct the operation without local naval and air superiority. 

(3) Final deployment of the raiding force may not be required 
until it reaches the objective ashore. 

(4) The limited objective and short duration of the amphibious 
raid will usually simplify logistic support requirements. 

(5) Through prearrangement, it may be possible for a small- 
scale raid to be executed with very limited communications means. 

b. Detailed Planning Considerations .—The following considerations 
are of basic importance in planning a raid: 

(1) Surprise is an essential ingredient in the success of an 
amphibious raid and offsets, in large measure, the lack of logistic and 
fire support normally associated with amphibious operations. 
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(2) Security during the planning and execution of a raid must 
receive particular attention, to include full exploitation of deceptive 
measures. Such deception measures may take the form of elaborate cover 
plans, or may be confined to simple ruses. 

(3) The following factors will influence the choice of land¬ 
ing areas for the raiding force: 


(a) 

Enemy dispositions. 



(b) 

Sea approaches. 



(c) 

Hydrographic and beach 

characteristics. 

(d) 

Availability of helicopter 

landing zones. 

(e) 

Avenues of approach to 

the 

objective of the raiding 


(4) The time which it is estimated the raiding force will have 
to be ashore may influence the choice of H-hour and, consequently, the con¬ 
ditions of visibility under which the raiding force may be landed. It will 
likewise affect the scope of logistic arrangements which must be made. 

(5) The purpose of the raid, including its relation to other 
concurrent or imminent operations which it may support, will influence the 
selection of D-day for the raid. In addition, these same factors may af¬ 
fect the availability of shipping, aircraft, logistics, and/or fire support 
means for the raid. 

(6) The planning for the embarkation of forces assigned to 
participate in an amphibious raid is similar to that required in prep¬ 
aration for the amphibious assault, subject to the necessary increase in 
security measures required. 

(7) Fire support planning is similar to that for an amphibious 
assault, except that, where surprise is a major factor, supporting fires 
usually are withheld, and radio silence maintained until surprise is lost. 

(8) Planning for the ship-to-shore movement is generally 
similar to that for an amphibious assault, except that the movement may, 
in some instances, be made entirely by helicopter. 

(9) The withdrawal must be planned in detail, to include 
alternate provision, as to both time and place, for reembarkation. If the 
landing point and withdrawal point are not the same, positive means of 
location and identification of the latter must be established. Special 
situations may permit planning for the withdrawal of the raiding force 
directly into friendly territory without reembarkation. Withdrawal by 
air may be possible when the area of the raid includes a usable airfield, 
terrain suitable for landing helicopters, or water suitable for landing 
seaplanes. 

21105. REHEARSALS 

Thorough, integrated rehearsal is requisite to precision and speed 
in execution of a raid. All participating forces must be drilled in every 
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detail of debarkation, movement ashore, operations ashore, withdrawal, and 
reembarkation. Rehearsals assume even greater importance in preparation 
for amphibious raids than for other lesser included types of amphibious 
operations. Timing, so vitally important in all amphibious raids, cannot 
be accurately estimated or adhered to without adequate rehearsals of the 
entire raiding force. 
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Section XII. AMPHIBIOUS DEMONSTRATION 


21201. DEFINITION AND PURPOSE 

a. An amphibious demonstration is a lesser included type of amphib¬ 
ious operation conducted for the purpose of deceiving the enemy by a show of 
force with the expectation of deluding the enemy into a course of action un¬ 
favorable to him. The demonstration is a feint at landing involving an 
approach to a beach or landing zone. 

b. It is intended to confuse the defender as to the time, place, 
or strength of the main attack, and normally includes preparatory and sup¬ 
porting fires. 

21202. DEMONSTRATIONS WITHIN THE OBJECTIVE AREA 

An amphibious demonstration may be conducted within the objective 
area by a portion of the amphibious task force when it is intended to 
influence enemy action within that area. It may be intended to cause the 
enemy to employ his reserves improperly, to disclose weapon positions by 
inducing him to fire prematurely, to distract his attention, to place an 
early burden on his communication system, to precipitate a general air or 
naval engagement, or to harass him. The decision to conduct such a demon¬ 
stration is made during planning by the commander amphibious task force, 
following consultation with the commander landing force and the Air Force 
task group commander, when appropriate. 

21203. DEMONSTRATIONS OUTSIDE THE OBJECTIVE AREA 

An amphibious demonstration may be conducted outside the objective 
area to divert or immobilize enemy strategic reserves or other forces ca¬ 
pable of affecting the amphibious operation, to distract hostile attention 
from such an operation, or to precipitate a general air or naval engage¬ 
ment. Such a demonstration may be executed by a separate amphibious task 
force. The time and place of the demonstration is decided by higher 
authority, on the basis of the recommendations of the commander of the 
amphibious task force whose operations it is to support. 

21204. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

In planning amphibious demonstrations within the objective area, 
consideration must be given to the following: 

a. Location .—The demonstration area must be near enough to the 
main landing area to permit subsequent employment of the demonstration 
force in accordance with the tactical plan. On the other hand, it should 
be sufficiently separated from the main landing area to avoid interference 
with the main landing, and to ensure that the enemy will be materially 
delayed in correcting any improper disposition of his forces. The demon¬ 
stration area must be suitable for an actual landing, for only in such an 
area can the threat of landing be plausible. The demonstration area should 
also be important to the enemy, since only a threat to an area of value 
will induce the enemy to react. An alternate landing area will often prove 
suitable for demonstration purposes. If the demonstration is intended 
solely to cause the enemy to disclose his positions by opening fire 
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prematurely, or to harass him, it may be conducted in the main landing area 
prior to D-day. 

b. Timing.--The time of a demonstration conducted in support of 
a main landing is based on the time of the supported landing. 


(1) Prior to Main Landing .--A demonstration may be conducted 
prior to the main landing if the purpose is: 


(a) To draw enemy forces to the threatened area and away 
from the area of the main landing. 

(b) To cause the enemy to disclose his positions. 

(c) To provide protracted and systematic harassment. 

(d) To divert the attention of the enemy from the main 

landing. 


(e) To cause a premature commitment of enemy forces. 

(2) Simultaneously with Main Landing .--A demonstration may 
commence at the same time as the main landing if it is desired: 

(a) To prevent redeployment of enemy forces. 

(b) To deceive the enemy as to the location of the main 

attack. 


(3) Subsequent to Main Landing .--A demonstration may be con¬ 
ducted subsequent to the main landing if the desired effect is to divert 
enemy forces or fire from the point of the initial landing. Successive 
demonstrations may be executed at a number of points after the main land¬ 
ing. 


c. Forces .—The demonstration force must be of such composition 
and size as to cause the desired reaction. When the demonstration force 
is constituted from within the amphibious task force, the landing force 
reserve and the shipping in which it is embarked may be employed if the 
presence of the reserve is not required in the immediate area of the main 
landing. On completion of the demonstration, the demonstration force is 
dissolved, and its elements are reassigned in accordance with the operation 
order or plan. 

d. Supporting Arms .--The demonstration force should execute sup¬ 
porting fires of a nature and scope which ensures credibility. Factors 
which may serve to limit the availability of supporting fires are avail¬ 
ability of fire support ships, aircraft, and ammunition supply. 

e. Rehearsals .—Sufficient rehearsals are held to ensure that the 
demonstration will be realistic. 

21205. EXECUTION 

a. The effectiveness of a demonstration increases in direct 
proportion to the degree of realism involved in its execution. It should 
be neither underplayed nor overplayed, since to do either may destroy the 
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effect sought. It is important that the enemy receive a convincing impres¬ 
sion of preparations for a landing. All visible, audible, and electronic 
aspects of the demonstration must appear to be authentic. A demonstration 
normally includes the approach of the demonstration forces to the demon¬ 
stration area, at least a part of the ship-to-shore movement and the employ¬ 
ment of supporting fires. A brief but intense preliminary bombardment will 
usually be more effective than deliberate harassing fire over longer periods 
of time. A communication deception plan should be used. Underwater demoli¬ 
tion teams and tactical deception units may be employed. 

b. The demonstration must be prolonged a sufficient period of 
time to allow the enemy to react to it. The movement of waves toward the 
beach or landing zones is conducted as a normal ship-to-shore movement, 
except that boat waves do not actually beach and helicopter waves do not 
land. Empty landing craft maintain sufficient distance from the beach so 
as to preclude close enemy observation. At a prearranged time or distance 
from the beach, or landing zone, or upon signal, the boat waves and/or 
helicopter waves withdraw. Smoke may be used to conceal the withdrawal. 
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Section XIII. AMPHIBIOUS WITHDRAWALS 


21301. GENERAL 

An amphibious withdrawal is a withdrawal of forces by sea in naval 
ships or craft from a hostile shore. 

21302. PURPOSE 

The purpose of the amphibious withdrawal is to disengage forces for 
employment elsewhere. 

21303. SCOPE 

The amphibious withdrawal operation extends from initial measures 
in defense of the embarkation area, in conformity with the requirements 
imposed by the enemy situation, to the embarkation of the final elements 
of the force being withdrawn. 

21304. ORGANIZATION AND COMMAND RELATIONSHIPS 

The organization of forces, the responsibilities for accomplishment 
of tasks, and the command relationships during an amphibious withdrawal are 
essentially the same as those in the objective area during the assault phase 
of an amphibious operation. Such variations in responsibility in command 
authority as are required by the individual situation must be announced in 
the directive to undertake the operation. 

21305. CHARACTERISTICS 

While sharing the basic maritime features of the amphibious assault, 
in that it depends upon the sea for support and transportation, the amphib¬ 
ious withdrawal embraces the following distinguishing characteristics: 

a. Except in the case of withdrawal associated with amphibious 
raids, planning processes will usually be abridged. 

b. Where enemy action against the landing force is substantial or 
when the requirement for the forces elsewhere is great, the time available 
for execution of the withdrawal will be brief. 

c. Facilities for embarkation and loading may be extremely 
restricted, with consequent intensification of logistic problems. 

d. Where the withdrawal is conducted in the face of strong enemy 

action, the requirements for security are of paramount importance. ' 

e. All of the requisite fire support means may not be available. 

f. Means for controlling the withdrawal may be limited. 

g. The operation may, of necessity, be conducted under adverse 
conditions of weather, terrain, and hydrography. 

h. Circumstances may render it advisable to conduct the operation 
under conditions of limited visibility. 
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21306. EXECUTION 

Without respect to its specific purpose, the amphibious withdrawal 
will be executed in accordance with the following general sequence of steps 

a. Defense, as required by the enemy situation, by air, naval, and 
ground covering forces accompanied by the embarkation of personnel, sup¬ 
plies, and equipment which are not required for support of operations 
ashore. 


b. Progressive reduction of troop and material strength ashore 
under the protection of naval and ground covering forces. Depending on 
limitation of afloat cargo capacity and/or loading time, all usable mili¬ 
tary material is either evacuated or destroyed. During this phase spe¬ 
cific provisions are made for the evacuation of patients. 

c. Withdrawal of the ground covering force, with priority to heavy 
elements such as artillery and tanks, usually under cover of darkness, and 
supported as necessary, by air and naval fire support means. 

21307. SUPPORTING ARMS 

The defense of an embarkation area on a hostile shore requires 
the same close coordinated employment of all arms—artillery, naval gun¬ 
fire and air—as that required for an assault landing. The procedure used 
in the coordination is essentially the same in both cases. The primary 
difference is that, in the assault, supporting arms and control facilities 
are progressively built up ashore, whereas, in a withdrawal from a hostile 
shore, the arms and control facilities are progressively decreased ashore 
until eventually all their functions are performed by units afloat or air¬ 
borne. Isolation of the beach, if requisite supporting arms are available, 
may be more readily achieved than during the assault, since enemy troop 
and weapon dispositions cannot be preplanned or emplaced due to the transi¬ 
tory nature of the operation. 

21308. EMBARKATION PROCEDURES 

a. Planning for embarkation of forces, incident to an amphibious 
withdrawal, is conducted in accordance with normal planning procedures 

if the embarkation is preparatory to the employment of the force in an 
amphibious operation. In case the embarkation is incident to a decision 
to terminate operations on shore and to redeploy troops to a designated 
base or base areas, the planning procedures are abridged as necessary to 
conform to time requirements. 

b. Combat loading will be employed in embarkation in preparation 
for an amphibious operation. Embarkation for movement to base areas will 
normally employ administrative loading. 

c. The initial size of the embarkation area depends upon several 
factors, such as: 

(1) Terrain essential for defense in the event the embarkation 
is accomplished under enemy pressure. 

(2) Number of personnel and amount of equipment and supplies 
to be embarked. 
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CHAPTER 3 

OPERATIONS ASHORE 


Section I. INTRODUCTION 


3101. GENERAL 

Tactical employment of the regiment as discussed herein can apply 
to any operational condition or environment. Employment in certain envi¬ 
ronments requires augmentation and adequate equipment to meet peculiar 
operational conditions of the area. The regiment must be prepared to oper¬ 
ate effectively in any geographical location and under all conditions of 
warfare including situations short of war, and limited and general wars. 

3102. MISSION OF THE INFANTRY 

The mission of the infantry in offensive combat is to locate, close 
with, and destroy or capture the enemy. The infantry accomplishes its 
mission by combining fire, maneuver, and shock action, which is a combi¬ 
nation of fire and maneuver. By fire, it inflicts losses on the enemy and 
neutralizes his combat power; by maneuver, it closes with the enemy and 
makes its fire more effective; and by shock action, it completes the de¬ 
struction of the enemy in close combat. The mission of the infantry in 
defensive combat is, with the support of other arms, to repulse or destroy 
the enemy at a distance from the defensive position, to repel his assault 
by close combat if he reaches the defensive position, and to destroy or 
eject him by counterattack if he has made a penetration of the defensive 
position. 
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Section II. TROOP MOVEMENT 


3201. GENERAL 

a. Troop movements are classified as either administrative or 
tactical. Administrative movement is used when the probability of con¬ 
tact with the enemy is remote. Primary emphasis is placed on the most 
efficient use of transportation. Tactical movement is used when contact 
with the enemy is probable and primary emphasis is placed on readiness 
to enter combat. 

b. Regimental movements are normally movements of individual 
battalions performed either simultaneously or in sequence, coordinated 

by the regimental commander. The battalions often employ various methods 
of movement. 

c. The regiment must be able to move by helicopter, truck, assault 
amphibious vehicle, fixed-wing aircraft, surface and subsurface shipping, 
rail, or any combination of these methods, as well as by foot marches. 

d. Detailed planning is necessary to ensure that all elements of 
the regiment reach their destination at the proper time and in condition 
to accomplish their missions. The use of SOP's will facilitate the plan¬ 
ning of movements. Training programs should include practice in planning, 
loading, and conducting all types of movements. This practice should be 
integrated with other training at every opportunity. 

3202. METHODS OF MOVEMENT 

a. Foot Movement 

(1) Regardless of other means of mobility, infantry units 
must ultimately close with and fight the enemy on foot. Tactical success 
may depend on the marching capability of the troops. 

(2) Forced marches may impair the fighting capability of a 
unit unless they are properly planned and progressive training has been 
accomplished. (See FM 21-18, Foot Marches , and FM 21-20, Physical Readi ¬ 
ness Training .) 

b. Vehicular Movement .—External support is required in order to 
execute a regimental motor march. Details of planning and executing 
marches are contained in FMFM 6-1, Marine Division , and FM 55-30, Army 
Motor Transport Operations . 

c. Helicopter Movement .--Details for planning and executing heli¬ 
copter movements are contained in FMFM 5-3, Assault Support . 

d. Fixed-Wing Aircraft Movement .--(See 5-1, Marine Aviation .) 

e. Rail Movement .—(See FM 55-20, Army Rail Transport Operations , 
and FM 101-10-1, Staff Officer's Field Manual; Organizational, Technical , 
and Logistical Data .) 
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Section III. OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


3301. GENERAL 

a. The primary mission of the regiment in offensive operations is 
to close with and destroy or capture the enemy. Although the Marine rifle¬ 
man normally moves on foot, the regiment often employs helicopters, motor 
transport, and tracked vehicles to add mobility. The helicopter affords a 
degree of mobility which greatly increases the capability to employ tactical 
units over extended distances. This capability enables the regimental com¬ 
mander to concentrate the necessary combat power at the decisive time and 
place and then rapidly disperse his forces as necessary once the desired 
result has been attained. 

b. Firepower, maneuver, and shock effect are exploited to accomplish 
the regimental mission. Decisive offensive action usually requires some 
concentration and the extent of concentration that may be accepted is 
influenced by several factors. Accomplishment of the mission remains the 
paramount consideration. 

c. The regiment must be prepared to conduct offensive operations 
under the threat of enemy nuclear attack. The tactics and techniques em¬ 
ployed must recognize possible enemy nuclear attack and whether or not such 
weapons are available for support of its own operations. 

d. The basic characteristics of offensive action remain unchanged 
at the regimental level. However, new techniques, organization, and equip¬ 
ment reflect warfare that is dispersed, mobile, and flexible to a degree 
previously unknown. 

e. For offensive operations of a special nature see FMFM 8-1, 

Special Operations ; FMFM 8-2, Counterinsurgency Operations ; and FMFM 8-4, 
Doctrine for Navy/Marine Corps Joint Riverine Operations . 

3302. BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

In addition to the mission, there are certain basic considerations 
which influence all tactical operations of the infantry regiment. These 
are weather, terrain, enemy situation, combat power, distribution of forces, 
reconnaissance, security, deception, mobility, and unit separation. The 
regimental commander must consider these factors during all tactical plan¬ 
ning. 


a. Weather .—The primary considerations with respect to weather 
are its effects on trafficability, observation, and the employment of 
nuclear weapons. Helicopter and air operations in support of the regiment 
may be curtailed by adverse effects of temperature, precipitation, visibil¬ 
ity, cloud cover, and wind. Conversely, adverse weather may contribute 

to the success of the regimental attack by facilitating attainment of sur¬ 
prise or by reducing the enemy's operational capabilities. 

b. Terrain 


(1) General .--Key terrain, designated as objectives or ob¬ 
jective areas, is seized as a means of controlling the battle and creating 
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favorable opportunities for employment of offensive combat power. Control 
may be maintained by maneuver in relation to the objective. This method 
of control may also permit occupation of key or dominant positions by 
units of the regiment. 

(2) Obstacles .--Obstacles assume even greater importance in 
fluid and dispersed warfare. With effective use of obstacles, relatively 
small enemy forces may cause an undesirable concentration of the regiment. 
Regimental operations avoid unnecessary massing and make use of appropriate 
means of mobility in order to cross or bypass obstacles as rapidly as 
possible. In the attack, obstacles may be exploited to strengthen the 
security of one or both flanks of the regiment and to restrict maneuver 

by the enemy. 

(3) Observation .—Observation is essential to the conduct of 
offensive operations. If adequate observation can be attained through the 
use of helicopters or fixed-wing aircraft, dominant terrain may be neu¬ 
tralized by supporting arms or bypassed. 

(4) Cover and Concealment .--Available means for concealment 
are exploited to prevent enemy observation. Caution is exercised in oc¬ 
cupying wooded or built-up areas since increased casualties may result 
from the secondary blast effects and fires during nuclear attacks. Ter¬ 
rain relief affords some protection from the effects of enemy nuclear 
fires as well as the effects of conventional weapons. 

(5) Fields of Fire .—The influence of fields of fire affect 
the ability of the regiment to apply its firepower. This factor assumes 
greater significance at battalion and company levels where direct fire 
weapons may be the principal means of attaining fire superiority over the 
enemy. 


(6) Key Terrain .--Any locality or area, the seizure or reten¬ 
tion of which affords a marked advantage to either combatant, is designa¬ 
ted as key terrain. The feasibility of controlling rather than physically 
occupying the key terrain features is given full consideration. This con¬ 
trol may be exercised by securing the approaches to them, by maintaining 
surveillance around them, or by physically occupying them but with minimum 
forces. Extended occupation of key terrain by major elements of the regi¬ 
ment presents a target worthy of nuclear weapons employment by the enemy. 
Troop concentrations on easily identifiable terrain should be limited to 
those which are absolutely necessary to accomplish the mission. 

(7) Avenues of Approach .—Multiple avenues of approach are 
employed whenever the requirements of the mission and the nature of the 
terrain permit. The avenues of approach to be used should permit rapid 
movement to the objective and facilitate closure with the enemy. 

c. Enemy Situation .—The regimental plan of attack is affected 
directly by strength, dispositions, and capabilities of the units of the 
opposing enemy force. In many instances enemy forces and installations 
may be the physical objectives assigned by the regimental commander to 
his commanders. It is essential that the regimental commander have cur¬ 
rent and accurate combat intelligence relative to the opposing force. 

d. Combat Power 


(1) The infantry regiment develops its combat power from a 
combination of troop strength, mobility, firepower, logistic support, and 
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tactical skill- In order to accomplish its mission, the regiment employs 
its combat power to an overwhelming degree against the enemy at a de¬ 
cisive time and place. The regimental commander determines the combat 
power required in a given situation. In arriving at this determination, 
the following factors are considered: 

(a) Mission .—The decision as to how the regiment will 
accomplish its mission initially determines the relative combat power 
required. 

(b) Enemy Weakness or Vulnerability .—If the regimental 
commander is able to determine an enemy weakness, he exploits this weak¬ 
ness to achieve decisive results. The enemy may demonstrate weakness 
with respect to capabilities, strength, dispositions, and tactics, or he 
may be vulnerable in certain special areas. Careful evaluation of infor¬ 
mation concerning the enemy is essential in order to determine the combat 
power required. 


(c) Terrain .--The terrain may influence the degree of 
combat power required. A greater amount of combat power is required 
against an enemy force occupying highly defensible terrain containing 
good observation and fields of fire than might be required to defeat an 
enemy who occupies terrain less suited to the defense. 

(d) Momentum of Attack .—The regimental commander con¬ 
siders means to be used to maintain the momentum of the attack, to en¬ 
sure that it is directed at a decisive objective, and is not dissipated 
on tasks of secondary importance. Continuous momentum during the attack 
keeps the enemy off balance and thereby reduces the degree of combat 
power or mass required to successfully accomplish the regimental mission. 

(e) Mobility .—The capability for mobility provides the 
regimental commander with an added degree of flexibility in the appli¬ 
cation of combat power, decreases closure time, and facilitates mainte¬ 
nance of momentum during the attack. 

(f) Timing .—The regimental attack is timed to take ad¬ 
vantage of superior combat power and requires speed of maneuver coupled 
with rapid execution of bold decisions. The amount of time required to 
maneuver elements of the regiment which employ varying degrees of mobility 
is an especially important consideration in tactical planning. The 
ability of external agencies to deliver maximum supporting fires in 
support of the regiment must also be considered in determining the time 

of attack. Attacks should be launched at varying times of the day and 
night in order to keep the enemy off balance and avoid the development 
of a pattern. 


(g) Leadership .—Maximum results from available combat 
power are attained by positive and dynamic leadership at all echelons of 
command within the regiment. The large area encompassed by the battle¬ 
field and the speed and fluidity of combat dictate the issuance of mis¬ 
sion orders or the assignment of broad tasks, with a priority of 
accomplishment, to battalions. 

(2) Nuclear or Chemical Fires .—When available, nuclear fires 
assist in attaining the desired combat power by the regiment. Employment 
of nuclear or chemical weapons may reduce the size of units needed in the 
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assault echelon. This in turn may permit the adoption of formations in 
depth and afford increased flexibility at all echelons within the regi¬ 
ment. 


e. Distribution of Forces .--To achieve the required superiority 
of combat power, the regimental commander determines the most effective 
distribution of his forces. He normally divides available forces into 
main and supporting attacks and a reserve. proper utilization of avail¬ 
able fire support is an important factor in determining the best distri¬ 
bution of forces to accomplish the mission. 

(1) Main Attack .—Cover and concealment are seldom uniform 
in all parts of the regimental zone of action. Further, available sup¬ 
porting fires are seldom sufficient to simultaneously neutralize all the 
hostile forces opposing the regiment’s advance. Therefore, the regimental 
operation plan provides for a concentration of effort against decisive ob¬ 
jectives; i.e., those objectives whose capture will facilitate the advance 
of the rest of the regiment and result in the accomplishment of the mission. 
This becomes the main attack. The main attack is accorded first priority 

in the allocation of combat power. It must be provided the means to gain 
decisive superiority over the enemy. Because the enemy also recognizes the 
importance of certain terrain features, he ordinarily can be expected to 
defend them in strength. The regimental commander may consequently be 
forced to make his main attack against a defended position. In the exe¬ 
cution of the main attack, however, he makes every effort to locate the 
enemy weaknesses or to maneuver over terrain where the defender cannot 
use his weapons or obstacles to advantage. The regimental attack takes 
advantage of approaches which permit maneuvering units to advance close 
to the enemy position or in areas where the enemy's defensive positions 
are exposed to observation and fire. 

(2) Supporting Attacks .--Supporting attacks are conducted as 
required to facilitate the progress of the main attack. Minimum essential 
combat power is assigned to a supporting attack consistent with its ability 
to accomplish the assigned mission. Supporting attacks are characterized 
by assignment of wider zones of action and the seizure of limited ob¬ 
jectives. It is desirable that the supporting attacks deceive the enemy 

as to the location of the main attack, prevent enemy disengagement, cause 
the enemy to commit forces indecisively, and delay his reaction. If a 
supporting attack presents unforeseen success or presents an unexpected 
opportunity for success, the regimental commander must be ready to alter 
the scheme of maneuver and plan of supporting fires or commit the reserve 
to exploit this advantage; i.e., to make the supporting attack the main 
attack. Unhesitating reaction and sound evaluation of the situation are 
essential to the success of a decision in such instances. 

(3) Reserve 


(a) Those combat units which are not committed in the 
main or supporting attack ordinarily comprise the regimental reserve. 

(b) The regiment normally begins an action with a portion 
of its strength in reserve. The regimental commander weighs the situation, 
terrain, probable missions, and overall combat strength of his command in 
determining the size and composition of the reserve. In some cases, the 
regiment may be assigned objectives covering such a wide zone that he must 
commit a majority of his strength initially. On the other hand, there 
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will be situations where the assigned objective may be so deep that it can 
be seized only by strong, sustained action requiring that an adequate 
reserve be withheld to influence the action at the decisive time and place. 

f. Reconnaissance and Surveillance .--Of utmost importance to the 
regimental commander*s plan of attack are current and accurate intelligence 
and aggressive, continuous target acquisition. These may be attained 
through the employment of external information gathering means, attached 

or supporting units, and means organic to the regiment. 

g. Security 

(1) The preservation of secrecy and the ability to gain and 
maintain freedom of action are the direct results of security in offensive 
operations. The regiment’s success may depend to a large measure on the 
emphasis placed on secrecy prior to and during the attack. 

(2) Combat frequently may dictate an attack by the regiment 
with one or both flanks exposed. This requires continuous measures to 
provide adequate warning of enemy approach. When the regiment moves on 
more than one axis, security elements are maintained between units as 
well as on the flanks. 

(3) The regiment may employ attached reconnaissance elements 
to precede the attacking echelons. However, the assault battalions nor¬ 
mally perform the required reconnaissance, leaving the flanks as the 
primary concern of the reconnaissance units or security elements provided 
by the regimental reserve. 

(4) The regiment moves to the attack at night or during 
periods of reduced visibility whenever possible. If it must move during 
the day, it may be desirable that units move by different routes. Units 
should avoid unnecessary massing or prolonged halts in the vicinity of 
the line of departure. 

(5) Although subordinate commanders require advance infor¬ 
mation in order to prepare necessary plans, individual Marines in the 
forward areas are informed only enough in advance to prepare for their 
part in the action. 

(6) Dispersion is habitually practiced as a passive security 
measure. Passive security against hostile air and nuclear attack is 
provided by dispersion of individuals and units, camouflage, movements 
during periods of reduced visibility, and the use of covered and con¬ 
cealed routes of approach. 

(7) Security against armored attack requires early detection 
by aerial and ground reconnaissance and counteraction by antitank and 
tank units. 


h. Deception 


(1) General .--Deception measures are employed to disguise the 
regiment’s capabilities, intentions, and dispositions. They serve to 
mislead the enemy. Under conditions of wide separation, there will be 
more opportunities for employment of combat deception as a part of the 
regimental plan of attack. 
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(a) Combat deception plans must be approved by the next 
higher commander prior to implementation to ensure that they will not 
compromise other deception or operation plans of higher or adjacent units. 

(2) Feint .—A feint is a show of force intended to mislead 
the enemy. It normally consists of a shallow, limited objective attack 
executed by a small portion of the total force. Feints include those 
actions which are taken to make a pretended blow or attack. In river 
crossings, a show of force is demonstrated by elements of the assault 
force, with a limited objective attack on the far side of the river, 
intended to deceive the enemy as to the exact location of the actual 
crossing sites. Feints may vary in size from a small raid to a sizable 
supporting attack. They are most effective when the enemy has a large 
reserve, when there are several feasible courses of action open to the 
attacker, and when the force employed is of adequate strength and composi¬ 
tion to cause the desired enemy reaction. Planning and execution of 
feints are similar to those of other offensive operations. 

(3) Demonstration .--A demonstration is an attack or show of 
force on a front where a decision is not sought, made with the expecta¬ 
tion of deceiving the enemy. In an amphibious operation, a demonstration 
may be an exhibition of forces which may consist of a feint or a minor 
attack. In general, demonstrations differ from feints in that there is 
no advance against the enemy. The basic sonsiderations and techniques of 
planning feints also apply to demonstrations. They may be offensive or 
defensive in nature and may include movement of subordinate elements of the 
regiment, application of all types of fires supporting the regiment, false 
communication traffic with subordinate and higher echelons, and any other 
activities which serve to deceive the enemy. 

(4) Other Measures .--Other deception measures include camou¬ 
flage, concealment, placement of dummy or real decoys, ruses, disposition 
of actual items of equipment, and manipulation of radio communications. 
Dummy installations employed to draw enemy fires are located so that actual 
friendly installations will not be within the area affected by such fires. 
This consideration is critical when the enemy possesses a nuclear capa¬ 
bility . 


i. Mobility 


(1) The Marine Corps achieves its strategic mobility as a 
force in readiness through the capability to move by air and/or surface 
means to an objective area and to execute an amphibious assault. In ground 
combat, the concern is centered upon tactical mobility. Marine infantry 
units must have the ability to move about on the immediate battlefield. 
Means by which mobility can be achieved include: 

(a) Decreasing the logistic burdens for combat units 
and lessening the load of the individual Marine. 

(b) Using all available means to achieve rapid maneuver 
and the ability to move combat units over terrain otherwise considered 
impassable. 

(c) Improving communications and control. 

(2) As a facet of mobility, the command must be able to move 
at night or under conditions of reduced visibility as well as in the 
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daytime. Certain characteristics which lend emphasis to night movement are 
the fluid nature of tactical operations, the increased importance of tacti¬ 
cal deception, and the concept of unit separation. The shifting of position 
under cover of darkness, both to permit the employment of mass destruction 
weapons as well as to exploit their fires, is another requirement. 

(3) Traditionally, Marines have moved to battle on foot. 

However, the full use of transport capabilities which are available to 
the regiment can radically influence tactical mobility. These include 
helicopters, assault amphibious vehicles, and tanks, as well as motor 
transport. 


(4) When the situation requires and when external means of 
transportation are available, the regiment seeks to conduct a highly 
fluid type of warfare which exploits the capabilities for mobility, 
concentration of forces, and supporting fires. 

j. Unit Separation .—Units of the regiment may be separated by 
distances appropriate to demands of security, concealment, and mutual 
support, with consideration given to the weapons and tactics of the 
enemy. When the enemy is capable of employing nuclear weapons, unit 
separation in the attack is essential to avoid presenting the enemy a 
profitable target. Strict discipline in the control of unit separation 
is maintained in both tactical areas and logistic support areas. The 
degree of separation required depends primarily on the estimate of the 
enemy's nuclear capability. The estimate of nuclear capability is nor¬ 
mally determined by higher authority. A proper balance between unit 
separation and concentration of combat power is necessary to prevent the 
enemy from accomplishing his defensive mission by the mere threat of 
employing nuclear weapons. 

3303. TYPES OF OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

a. General .—There are three tasks to be performed in carrying 
the battle to the enemy: locating and holding the enemy in position; 
maneuvering against him to gain a tactical advantage; and at the de¬ 
cisive time and place, delivering an overwhelming assault which destroys 
him. In order to accomplish these tasks, five general types of offensive 
operations have evolved: movement to contact, reconnaissance in force, 
coordinated attack, exploitation, and pursuit. 

b. Movement to Contact 
(1) General 

(a) A movement to contact is a tactical operation to 
gain initial contact with the enemy or to regain lost contact. The 
purpose is the early development of the situation to provide an advan¬ 
tage prior to decisive engagement. 

(b) It may take the form of an administrative march 
when contact with the enemy is remote, a tactical column when contact 
is improbable, or an approach march when contact is imminent. As the 
probability of contact increases, security becomes increasingly important. 
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(2) Security 

(a) Every collection means and agency is used to secure 
information about the enemy to prevent surprise and to gain a maneuver 
advantage. When contact becomes imminent, reconnaissance and security 
measures are intensified and formations are adopted which allow contin¬ 
uation of movement or facilitate immediate entry into combat. 

(b) The use of concealed routes and assembly areas, move¬ 
ment by protected routes, night movement, unit dispersion, and increased 
interval within columns are measured against enemy attack. 

(c) Movement should not be unnecessarily delayed or 
restricted by security measures. Speed and mobility will enhance se¬ 
curity. 


(3) Planning 

(a) Although the movement to contact must be carefully 
planned, battalion commanders should be given maximum authority and 
freedom of action in order to move rapidly and aggressively. 

(b) March objectives, phase lines, checkpoints, and axes 
of advance are employed. The regiment must be able to plan and disseminate 
mission-type orders to effectively commit itself in a coordinated attack 
when the situation calls for it. 

(4) Approach March .--Regardless of the method used, the force 
conducting the movement to contact uses the approach march formation when 
contact with the enemy is imminent. The force organized for the approach 
march consists of three primary components: advance guard, main body, and 
flank and rear guard. 

(a) Advance Guard .--The advance guard operates ahead of 
the main body to ensure its uninterrupted advance and to protect it from 
surprise attack. 


(b) Main Body .—The bulk of the force's combat power is 
contained in the main body and is immediately available to attack major 
enemy forces or the force objective. Units within the main body are orga¬ 
nized for combat and are positioned so as to permit maximum versatility 
for employment during the advance or after contact with the main enemy 
force has been made. 

(c) Flank and Rear Guard .--Flank and rear guard forces, 
operating either under control of the main body or elements of the main 
body, protect it from ground observation, direct fire, and surprise 
attack. These forces must be strong to defeat minor enemy forces or to 
delay strong enemy attack until the main body can deploy. 

(5) Meeting Engagement 


(a) During the movement to contact, the regiment may be 
confronted with a meeting engagement. This situation could occur at a 
point in time when sufficient intelligence is unavailable and units are 
not fully deployed for combat. 
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1 (b) The initial requirement is to develop the situation 
sufficiently to determine the nature of the enemy force and its capabil¬ 
ities. The main objective of subsequent actions of the regiment must be 
to seize and maintain the initiative. Without this, the regimental com¬ 
mander can only react to the enemy 1 s movements. 

(c) Some of the courses of action for the commander 
to consider in this situation are enumerated below: 

1 Attack piecemeal from march formation as fast as 
units can be brought Tnto battle. 

2 _ Reconnoiter and contain the enemy force and defer 
decisive commitment until sufficient units can be massed for a coordinated 
offensive or defensive action. 

3_ Attempt to break contact and avoid or bypass the 

enemy force. 

c. Reconnaissance in Force 


(1) General 

(a) The reconnaissance in force is an attack conducted 
with the purpose of discovering and testing the enemy's dispositions and 
strength and to precipitate action. Although its primary purpose is 
reconnaissance, it may discover weaknesses in the enemy dispositions 
which, if promptly exploited, may permit tactical success by a coordinated 
attack. 


(b) When the availability of nuclear weapons permits, and 
are authorized, the regiment may be employed in widespread and continuous 
reconnaissance in force operations. Under these conditions the reconnais¬ 
sance in force locates the enemy units and forces or lures them into forming 
targets. It subsequently holds them in this configuration until nuclear 
fires can be used. Designated elements then complete their destruction by 
coordinated attack. The regimental reserve is held ready to replace or 
relieve maneuver elements or to exploit opportunities which may develop. 

(c) See figure 15 for an example of an infantry regiment 
conducting a reconnaissance in force. 

(2) Basic Considerations 


(a) The reconnaissance in force normally develops infor¬ 
mation more rapidly and in more detail than other reconnaissance methods. 
In arriving at a decision to reconnoiter in force, the commander considers 
the: 


1 Extent of his present knowledge of the enemy 
situation and the urgency and importance of the additional information 
sought. 


2 _ Efficiency and speed of other intelligence 

collection agencies. 

3_ Extent to which his overall plan of action may 
be divulged by the actions of the reconnaissance in force. 
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Figure 15.--An Infantry Regiment Conducting a Reconnaissance in Force 
(Limited Objective Attack—Directed Toward an Area). 

£ Possibility that the reconnaissance in force may 
lead to a general engagement under conditions which are unfavorable to the 
regiment. 

(b) When information is sought concerning a particular 
area, the reconnaissance in force is planned and executed as an attack 
with a limited objective. If the enemy situation along a front is to be 
developed, the reconnaissance in force is conducted as strong, aggressive 
probes to determine the enemy situation at critical points. 

(c) The reconnoitering force must be of size and compo¬ 
sition to cause the enemy to react strongly and definitely to the attack, 
thus disclosing his locations, dispositions, strength, planned fires, and 
planned use of the reserves. The regimental commander may use a battalion 
task force as the reconnoitering element or he may use the bulk of the 
regiment retaining sufficient reserves to exploit enemy weaknesses. 

(d) Units designated to make the reconnaissance in force 
are assigned sufficient combat power and mobility to uncover main enemy 
positions. A balanced force of tanks and troop vehicles is generally 
considered the best approach. 
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(3) Conduct of the Reconnaissance in Force 

(a) Although reconnaissance in force is a form of attack, 
restrictions may be placed upon the commander of the force to avoid actions 
which might precipitate a general engagement. 

(b) The regimental commander is alert to exploit success 
achieved by the reconnaissance in force. Such actions include contin¬ 
uation of the attack or control of terrain seized by the force. Suitable 
targets discovered by the forces are attacked and their destruction is 
completed through local exploitation by the reconnoitering force. 

(c) The regimental commander prepares to assist in the 
extrication of the force if it becomes closely engaged. 

(d) Upon completion of its reconnaissance, the force may 
remain in contact with the enemy or may withdraw. If the reconnaissance 
is to be followed by a coordinated attack, other units pass through the 
reconnoitering force or the reconnoitering force may progress to the 
coordinated attack. 

d. Coordinated Attack 

(1) General .--A coordinated attack is a deliberate attack 
that is planned in detail and normally undertaken after thorough recon¬ 
naissance, methodical evaluation of relative combat power, acquisition 
and development of targets, and an analysis of all other factors affect¬ 
ing the situation. It may be made before or after other types of of¬ 
fensive operations. This is the type of operation which comes to mind 
most frequently when the terms offensive or attack are used. The coordi¬ 
nated attack is designed to destroy the enemy in position or in an area 
the attacker chooses. It is conducted after the situation has been as 
thoroughly developed as time permits when an enemy position, usually 
well organized, must be destroyed or penetrated. The use of combined 
arms, consisting of infantry, armor, artillery, aviation, troop vehicles, 
and all other available combat support means in coordination, contribute 
materially to its success. The objective of the overall force in a coordi¬ 
nated attack is the complete destruction of the enemy. The objectives of 
subordinate elements of the force vary from the seizure of terrain fea¬ 
tures to the neutralization of combat support and service support elements 
of the enemy force. The type objective assigned to a particular subordi¬ 
nate element depends on its mission within the overall scheme of maneuver. 

(2) Conduct .—The coordinated attack is characterized by com¬ 
plete integration of the effort of all means available, mutually support¬ 
ing arms, and by fire and maneuver/movements. The attack is usually 
preceded by preparatory fires, wherein the base of fire places a heavy 
volume of fire on preselected targets for specified periods of time. 

These fires are coordinated with the forward movement of the maneuver 
force. Elements of the maneuver force move rapidly from dispersed for¬ 
mations until required to mass to achieve sufficient combat power to over¬ 
come enemy resistance. The attack plan is aggressively executed, and all 
favorable developments are exploited. If the attack lags in one portion 
of the zone, the weight of the attack is shifted to the area offering 

the most opportunity for success. As enemy resistance is encountered, 
maneuver elements converge, following their supporting fires closely 
until they are within assaulting distance of the hostile position. The 
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assault is a short, well coordinated, and violent effort which overruns 
or destroys the enemy. The goal of the assault is to bring upon the 
enemy, simultaneously, the maximum combat power of infantry, tanks, avi¬ 
ation, and other fire support means necessary to destroy him as rapidly 
as possible with minimum casualties to friendly personnel and material 
assets. Upon destruction of the objective, all means are quickly reor¬ 
ganized and used to continue the attack without delay. Due to the nature 
of this type operation, the fundamentals of combat operations and offensive 
tactics are particularly applicable, especially the actions the commander 
takes to generate maximum combat power and retention of the initiative 
by bold and aggressive employment of overwhelming combat power at the 
decisive time and place. 

e. Exploitation 


(1) General .—Exploitation is taking full advantage of success 
in battle and following up initial gains. While individual local exploita¬ 
tion may appear insignificant, cumulative effects of such actions may be 
decisive. The regiment may be engaged in exploitation of its own success, 
may be employed as the exploiting force for a higher echelon, or may be 
assigned to follow and support another exploiting force. 

(2) Basic Considerations 


(a) Exploiting forces may be given the mission of destroy¬ 
ing objectives deep in the enemy rear, cutting lines of communication, sur¬ 
rounding and destroying enemy forces, denying escape routes to an encircled 
force, or destroying enemy reserves. 

(b) Speed and combat power are required by exploiting 
forces. Tank units and mechanized infantry normally make up the forward 
elements. Helicopters are used to provide mobility to foot elements. 
Provisions are made for engineer support to overcome obstacles. Adequate 
communication support must be furnished. 

(c) Preparation for exploitation entails planning the ex¬ 
ploitation, issuing warning orders, grouping necessary forces, providing 
for logistic support, and establishing communications. 

(d) The regimental commander must be ready at all times 
to exploit opportunities afforded by the enemy. Opportunities for major 
exploitations are indicated by an increase in prisoners captured, an in¬ 
crease in abandoned materiel, and the overrunning of artillery, command 
facilities, communication installations, and supply dumps. This transi¬ 
tion from attack to exploitation may be so gradual as to be hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable, or it may be abrupt. The latter occurs most frequently 
when nuclear weapons are used. 

(e) When nuclear fires are not available or their use is 
limited, the exploitation normally occurs after the successful assault or 
destruction of the regimental objective. With adequate nuclear support, 
however, the exploitation may be launched in conjunction with the initial 
assault or at any time thereafter, dependent upon the effects of the fires 
and the desires of the commander. 

(f) Once the exploitation is begun, it is carried out with¬ 
out interruption to the final objective. THE ENEMY IS GIVEN NO RELIEF FROM 
THE PRESSURE OF THE OFFENSE. 
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(g) Decentralized execution is characteristic of the exploi¬ 
tation. However, the regimental commander maintains sufficient control to 
prevent over-extension of the command. Minimum control measures are used. 
Combat service support and combat support plans are flexible and combat serv¬ 
ice support operations are normally decentralized. 

(h) In the exploitation, nuclear, conventional r and chemical 
weapons are used principally on targets of opportunity. These weapons are 
used to eliminate pockets of resistance, destroy hostile reserves, seal enemy 
escape routes, and destroy enemy nuclear delivery means. 

(i) Reconnaissance type aircraft maintain contact with the 
enemy, locate enemy movements, and keep the command advised of enemy activ¬ 
ities. Supporting aircraft inflict maximum damage by attacking enemy routes 
especially at defiles, reserves, and withdrawing columns. 

(j) Class III consumption rates normally are high and provi¬ 
sion for rapid resupply is essential. Security of ground supply columns must 
be considered since forward elements may be operating behind bypassed enemy 
forces. Aerial resupply may be necessary. 

(3) Conduct of the Exploitation 

(a) Employment of forces in the exploitation is similar in 
many respects to movement to contact. Attack from march column is normal. 
Exploiting forces advance rapidly and arrive at their objectives with maxi¬ 
mum strength. The exploiting force clears only as much of its zone as neces¬ 
sary to permit continuation of the advance. Commanders avoid dissipation of 
forces in the minor tactical efforts. Enemy forces which interfere or can 
interfere with accomplishment of the mission are destroyed. Exploiting 
forces bypass or contain enemy resistance of insufficient strength to jeop¬ 
ardize the accomplishment of the mission with minimum forces. Bypassed enemy 
forces are reported to higher headquarters or to the following units. 

(b) When the leading elements of a march column make contact 
with enemy forces, they deploy and attempt to bypass or to continue to ad¬ 
vance. If the resistance is too heavy for the leading elements to overcome 
or cannot be bypassed, they develop the enemy position and report their 
action to the main body. Succeeding elements in the column are employed to 
strengthen the leading elements, to execute a coordinated attack. 

(c) Commanders use all means and weapons to overrun enemy 
forces which cannot be bypassed or contained. Exploitation continues day 
and night without regard to weather. Reconnaissance elements, both ground 
and air, keep commanders informed of enemy action. Rapid advance of ex¬ 
ploiting forces reduces their vulnerability to enemy counteraction. As the 
action begins to demoralize the enemy and his forces begin to disintegrate 
under pressure, exploitation may develop into pursuit. 

(d) Units which follow or support are initially employed to 
prevent the enemy from closing the gap in a penetration and to hold key ter¬ 
rain. As the exploiting force advances, these following and supporting units 
secure lines of communications, mop up bypassed pockets of resistance, expand 
the area of exploitation, and block the movement of enemy reinforcements into 
the area. Following and supporting units relieve elements of the exploiting 
force which have been left to block or contain enemy forces or to protect 
areas or installations. 
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(e) Following and supporting units must be capable of 
keeping up with exploiting forces. They may employ nuclear fires in the 
accomplishment of their missions. Close liaison is established between 
commanders of the following and supporting units and the exploiting force. 
Elements of the following and supporting units may be attached to the ex¬ 
ploiting force. 

f. Pursuit 


(1) General .--It differs from the exploitation in that its pri¬ 
mary function is to complete the destruction of the enemy force while it is 
in the process of disengagement, rather than prevent the enemy force from 
organizing a defensive position. While a terrain objective may be desig¬ 
nated, the destruction of the enemy force itself is the primary objective. 
The pursuit usually consists of constant direct pressure applied on the re¬ 
treating enemy. Either one or both of the below may be used. 

(a) The mission of a direct pressure force is to prevent 
the enemy from disengaging and subsequently reconstituting the defense, and 
concurrently, to inflict maximum casualties. It does this by constant at¬ 
tacks, both day and night. The enemy is not allowed to break contact and 
is denied opportunities to reorganize or to reestablish a defense. Leading 
elements of the direct pressure force move rapidly along all available 
roads, containing or bypassing small enemy pockets of resistance which are 
reduced by following units. At every opportunity, the direct pressure force 
envelops to cut off and destroy enemy elements, provided such actions do not 
interfere with its primary mission. 

(b) An enveloping force may be used to get in the rear 
of the enemy and block his escape so he will be destroyed between the di¬ 
rect pressure and enveloping forces. It advances along or flies over 
routes paralleling the enemy*s line of retreat to reach defiles, communi¬ 
cation centers, bridges, and other key terrain ahead of the enemy main 
force. Helicopterborne, armored, and mechanized units are particulary 
effective as encircling forces. If the encircling force cannot outdistance 
the enemy, it attacks the enemy main body on its flank. 

(c) The regiment may conduct local pursuits or it may be 
designated as the direct pressure force, enveloping or turning force of a 
higher echelon in the pursuit. 

(2) Basic Considerations 


(a) A force in the exploitation is alert to indications of 
enemy collapse which enable pursuit. It makes prior preparations for pur¬ 
suit including issuance of warning orders, regrouping of forces, and plans 
for logistic support. All possible means are used to maintain the conti¬ 
nuity of the attack. When the enemy can no longer hold his positions and 
as he seeks to escape, the pursuit is launched. Prompt exploitation of 
nuclear fires may result in the launching of the pursuit during the initial 
assault. 


(b) Successful pursuit requires unrelenting pressure 
against the enemy to prevent reorganization and preparation of defenses. 

This requires that troops and equipment be pushed to the limit of endur¬ 
ance. Commanders are located well forward in order to be certain that the 
impetus of advance is maintained. Greater risks may be justified to achieve 
decisive results. 
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(c) When the regiment conducts local pursuit operations, 
organization for combat provides a direct pressure force of sufficient size 
and composition to maintain continuous pressure. The encircling force must 
have mobility superior to that possessed by the enemy and it must be orga¬ 
nized for semi-independent operations. In this connection, the enemy's 
inability to react effectively may reduce the need for mutual support. 
Engineer support is required by both forces to clear obstacles which may 
prevent advancing columns from moving rapidly. Adequate communication sup¬ 
port is provided. 

(d) Preparations are made for logistic support during the 
pursuit. Class III consumption can be expected to be particularly high. 
Transportation means include fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters which 
possess the capability for prompt delivery of supplies to forward units 
and for evacuation. Maximum use is made of captured enemy material, par¬ 
ticularly transportation and stocks of supplies. 

(e) Security is enhanced by the speed of advance, the 
enemy's inability to react effectively, and the dispersion of forces. 

(3) Conduct of the Pursuit 

(a) The pursuit is conducted on as broad a front as possi¬ 
ble. Forces engaged in direct pressure and encircling maneuvers are given 
deep objectives with mission type orders. Minimum control is exercised 
over these elements. Maximum latitude is given subordinate commanders for 
exercise of their initiative. Decentralization of fire support and logis¬ 
tic support means is usually necessary. 

(b) Direct pressure forces advance relentlessly while the 
encircling force cuts the enemy's lines of retreat. Double envelopment of 
the retreating main force or its elements is accomplished when conditions 
permit. Hostile rear guards or forces on flank positions are not permitted 
to divert the main force from its mission. Helicopterborne units are used 
to envelop enemy rear guards, expediting their destruction and speeding the 
movement of the force. If the enemy's main force establishes itself on a 
position from which it cannot be quickly dislodged, the commander immedi¬ 
ately attacks. If the attempt to cut the enemy's escape routes fail, a new 
encircling force is immediately dispatched. 

(c) Air support is very effective in pursuit operations. 
Reconnaissance aircraft keep commanders informed of locations and activi¬ 
ties of enemy forces and close air support aircraft inflict maximum damage 
on the retreating enemy, concentrating on his lines of withdrawal, tactical 
formations, and reserves. 

3304. FORMS OF OFFENSIVE MANEUVER 

a. General .--Offensive maneuver is the movement made to place combat 
power in an advantageous position with respect to the enemy, to close with 
him, and to destroy him. Although maneuver is made with respect to the 
enemy, the ability to maneuver is closely related to battlefield initiative. 
The initiative lies with the attacker so long as he retains freedom of action 
to select the time and place of the engagement. In the final analysis, the 
tactical advantage being sought through maneuver is the disposition of the 
friendly force in such a manner as to facilitate the destruction of the 
enemy. 
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(1) The commander may orient his attack on the front, flank, 
or rear of the enemy. Helicopterborne operations that place forces on 

the enemy's flanks or in his rear can be used during all forms of maneuver. 

(2) The basic forms of maneuver are the envelopment, the pene¬ 
tration, and the frontal attack. The envelopment and the penetration 

are the primary forms of maneuver employed by the regiment. The double 
envelopment, turning movement, and encirclement are variations of the 
envelopment. 

(3) The distinction in the form of maneuver employed by the 
regiment exists primarily in the intent of the regimental commander, since 
his subordinate units may use other forms of maneuver. 

(4) A higher commander seldom dictates the form of maneuver 
to be adopted by the regiment. The mission assigned, including the tasks 
derived from it, and the requirement for secrecy may impose limitations 
in time and direction of attack, thus indicating a form of maneuver to be 
adopted. 


(5) The mission of the regiment, characteristics of the area 
of operations, disposition of opposing forces, and relative combat power 
of opposing forces are analyzed to determine the best form of maneuver. 
Normally, terrain, time available, friendly dispositions, ability to 
support the attack, and the enemy situation are the principle factors in 
determining the form of maneuver. 


b. Frontal Attack .—The frontal attack is a form of maneuver in 
which the attacker strikes the enemy all along his front by the most direct 
route. The frontal attack is used to overrun and destroy or capture a 
weaker enemy in position or to fix an enemy force in position in support 

of a main attack conducted elsewhere. Subordinate units of a force con¬ 
ducting a frontal attack are not restricted to be on line or conducting 
frontal attacks themselves. During a frontal attack, the commander seeks 
to create or take advantage of conditions that will permit a more decisive 
penetration or envelopment of the enemy defensive positions. (See fig. 16.) 

c. Penetration .—In the penetration, a powerful main attack passes 
through the enemy defensive positions on a narrow front while one or more 
simultaneous supporting attacks exert pressure on a broad front to deceive 
the enemy and hold him in place. The purpose of the penetration is to 
divide the enemy force and defeat it in detail. 

(1) The penetration usually progresses in three stages: ruptur¬ 
ing the forward enemy defensive positions, widening the gap to permit 
the employment of follow-on forces, and overrunning or seizing objectives 
to destroy the continuity of the enemy defense. (See fig. 17.) 


(2) The main attack is characterized by a preponderance of 
combat power organized in depth. A leading force and one or more follow-on 
forces will give depth to the main attack. The leading force ruptures the 
enemy defensive positions on a narrow front in a powerful and violent attack. 
It then widens the gap to permit the employment of follow-on forces, or it 
maintains the momentum of the main attack by driving on to overrun or seize 
assigned objectives. 


(3) Follow-on 
the gap after the leading 


forces in the main attack may be used to widen 
force has ruptured the enemy defensive positions. 
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Figure 16.—Frontal Attack. 



Figure 17.—Penetration. 
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or they may pass through the leading force and maintain the momentum of the 
attack by overrunning or seizing assigned objectives in the enemy rear. 
Follow-on forces may also be employed to attack enemy forces isolated by 
the momentum of leading forces. 

(4) One or more supporting attacks are launched simultaneously 
with the main attack. These attacks are launched on a wide front to de¬ 
ceive the enemy as to the location of the main attack and to hold him in 
place. By holding the enemy in place, he is prevented from disengaging 

to withdraw to escape or to react to the main attack. 

(5) The reserve may be used to widen the gap if necessary, 

but it would most likely be used to reinforce success such as the exploita¬ 
tion . 

(6) The three stages of the penetration may be immediately 
followed by the exploitation. The penetration and the exploitation would 
then overlap and blend into a continuous operation. The leading force 
from the main attack may be committed to the exploitation, leaving by¬ 
passed objectives to be seized by follow-on forces. Follow-on forces or 
the reserve may pass through the leading force to move into the exploita¬ 
tion . 


(7) Strong fire support is an important element in the prepon¬ 
derance of combat power used in the main attack. It contributes to the 
power and violence of the main attack and is effective in reducing casual¬ 
ties. Preparation fires cover the movement of the main and supporting 
attacks and then concentrate to demoralize and weaken the enemy at the 
point where the main attack ruptures the enemy defensive positions. When 
the rupture is effected, fire support shifts to support the attacks to 
widen the gap. and the attacks on assigned objectives. Fire support is 
also used to limit the enemy*s ability to react, neutralize his reserve, 
and engage targets of opportunity. 

(8) Objectives are selected in the enemy rear to break up the 
continuity of his forces and to make his forward defensive positions un¬ 
tenable. Objectives are selected at least to the depth of the enemy 
reserve and include his fire support means, command and control instal¬ 
lations, and reserve, as well as key terrain. 

(9) To facilitate the momemtum of the main attack, lateral 
movement should not be unduly restricted by boundaries or obstacles. Inter¬ 
mediate objectives are normally assigned to the main attack only if they 
are essential to the accomplishment of the mission. Close liaison must be 
maintained with forces in contact to facilitate one force passing through 
another. 


(10) Consideration is given to the penetration as a form of 
maneuver when the enemy is overextended or weak and when his flanks are 
unassailable. The terrain may be unfavorable to other forms of maneuver or 
the terrain may favor a penetration because of an abundance of avenues of 
approach. The availability of superior fire support may favor a penetration 
or a penetration may be used when time does not permit another form of 
maneuver. The penetration is considered when overwhelming combat power 

is not available. 

(11) Evaluation of the terrain is important to a successful 
penetration. An avenue of approach should be selected to facilitate the 
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rupture of the enemy defensive position, the widening of the gap, and the 
seizure of objectives in the enemy rear. The avenue of approach should not 
result in a gap so narrow that the enemy could easily close it nor should 
it be so wide that it would require too large a force to open it initially. 
The terrain should also lend itself to the mobility and control of the 
attacking force. 

(12) Multiple penetrations may be launched simultaneously at 
division and regimental levels if sufficient combat power is available. 

In such cases, the main attacks may converge upon a single deep objective, 
or they may seize several objectives that destroy the continuity of the 
enemy defense. Enemy forces bypassed by the leading forces in the main 
attacks are engaged by follow-on forces. If it becomes impractical to 
sustain more than one penetration, the one having the greatest success is 
used to destroy the enemy in detail. 

(13) With the employment of helicopters, a penetration may be 
accomplished by landing a helicopterborne force behind the enemy defensive 
positions and rupturing them from the rear. This maneuver involves ele¬ 
ments of the vertical envelopment. 

(14) If tanks are available, they will contribute to the power 
and violence of the main attack. Tanks and other means of ground mobility 
will increase the momentum of the main attack and lend themselves to the 
exploitation. 

(15) When nuclear fires are authorized and available, they may 
be used to rupture the enemy defensive positions. Because of the damage 
caused by nuclear fires, a penetration may be a more desirable form of ma¬ 
neuver than it is when nuclear fires are not employed. Their use would 
make multiple penetrations at division and regimental levels more feasible. 
Care must be taken in preparing the nuclear fire plan and the scheme of 
maneuver to ensure troop safety. 

(16) Chemical fires may be used to facilitate a penetration. 

Smoke may be used to limit the enemy's observation and toxic, nonpersistent 
chemical agents may facilitate the rupture of the enemy defensive positions. 
As with nuclear fires, care must be exercised to assure troop safety. 

d. Envelopment .--In the envelopment, the main attack passes around 
or over the main enemy defensive positions to seize objectives in the 
enemy's rear. The envelopment causes the enemy to fight in two or more 
directions, and its success depends on surprise, mobility, and the ability 
of supporting attacks and deception to hold the enemy in place. (See fig. 
18.) 


(1) In the ground envelopment, the main attack is directed 
against an assailable flank. An assailable flank is one that can be 
circumvented without fighting a major engagement. 

(2) When committed, the main attack moves rapidly to seize as¬ 
signed objectives in the enemy rear. Rapid movement is essential to prevent 
the enemy from redeploying his forces against the main attack or occupying 
prepared positions. The main attack avoids strong enemy defensive positions 
and bypasses enemy forces that may delay it in reaching assigned objectives. 
Security forces are designated to protect the flanks of the main attack. If 
the enemy extends his front to cut off the main attack, the commander may 
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Figure 18.--Envelopment. 


decide to penetrate the enemy's extended front. Attempting to outflank 
the enemy's extended front may be dangerous due to separation of the main 
attack from the supporting attack. 

(3) The primary purpose of the supporting attack is to render 
maximum assistance to the main attack. A vigorous supporting attack holds 
the enemy in position and prevents him from maneuvering against the main 
attack. In some situations, the supporting attack may deceive the enemy 

as to the existence or location of the main attack. It must have sufficient 
combat power to seize limited objectives and keep the enemy engaged. 

(4) The reserve normally follows the main attack but the com¬ 
mander is alert to exploit success of the main or supporting attacks. 

(5) Preparation fires may precede the main attack and/or the 
supporting attack. If they are used ^for the main attack, preparation fires 
are short and intense. Fire support is used to help hold the enemy in 
place and prevent his maneuvering against the main attack. Fire support 

is also used to neutralize enemy forces bypassed by the main attack and to 
destroy the depth of the enemy defense. 

(6) Objectives for the main attack are picked to subject the 
enemy to destruction in position from the flank or rear. They include 
command and control installations, fire support means, and escape routes. 
Limited objectives are assigned to the supporting attack to facilitate 
support of the main attack by holding the enemy in place. 

(7) The main and supporting attacks may be launched simultan¬ 
eously or they may be staggered to divert the enemy. If staggered, the 
supporting attack is launched first as a diversion to mask the noise and 
direction of the main attack. Minimum control measures are assigned to the 
main attack. A zone of action may simplify control and coordination with 
an adjacent supporting attack or an axis of advance may be used. 
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(8) Helicopters may be used to make a vertical envelopment over 
the main enemy defensive positions. They provide the means of delivering 
fresh troops on or near assigned objectives and increase the mobility and 
surprise of the attack. 

(9) When nuclear fires are authorized and available, they may 
be used to create an assailable flank for the main attack. Care must be 
taken in preparing the nuclear fire plan and the scheme of maneuver to 
assure troop safety. 

(10) The double envelopment, turning movement, and encirclement 
are variations of the envelopment. 

(a) A double envelopment is executed by two main attack 
forces that pass around both flanks of the enemy. Normally a supporting 
attack fixes the enemy in place. The attacking force must have superior 
combat power and mobility. To conduct a double envelopment, a regiment 
would normally be reinforced by another principal maneuver element (e.g., 
infantry battalion or tank battalion). Precise coordination and timing 
are necessary for a double envelopment. (See fig. 19.) 

(b) In the turning movement, the attacking force seeks to 
pass around the enemy, avoiding his main strength, to secure an objective 
deep in the hostile rear. The turning movement differs from the envelop¬ 
ment in that it is not directed at the destruction of the enemy position. 
The purpose of the turning movement is to force the enemy to abandon his 
position or divert major forces to meet the threat. The enemy is then 
destroyed at a time and place of the attacker's choosing. A supporting 
attack may be required to fix the enemy. Since the force executing the 
turning movement is usually out of supporting distance of other elements 
of the force, it must be sufficiently mobile and possess adequate combat 
power to operate independently. Helicopters are particularly applicable 
for movement and initial support of this maneuver. Mobility superior to 



ENVELOPING ATTACK SUPPORTING ATTACK ENVELOPING ATTACK 


Figure 19.—Double Envelopment. 
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Figure 20.—Turning Movement. 


the enemy, secrecy, and deception enhance the opportunity of success. 
(See fig. 23.) 


(c) The encirclement maneuver offers the greatest possi¬ 
bility for fixing the enemy in position and permits his systematic destruc¬ 
tion or capture. The encirclement requires a numerical superiority, a 
great degree of mobility, and surprise, the combination of which make it 
a difficult maneuver to execute. The use of helicopterborne forces will 
enhance the opportunity of success. When conducting an encirclement, it 
is preferable to occupy the entire line of encirclement simultaneously. If 
this is not possible, the best escape routes are covered first. (See fig. 
21.) To conduct an encirclement, a regiment would normally be reinforced 
by another principal maneuver element (e.g., infantry or tank battalion)." 
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Figure 21.—Encirclement. 


3305. USE OF FORMS OF MANEUVER 

The determination of the form of maneuver to be used is based on 
an analysis of the mission of the force, characteristics of the area of 
operations, disposition of opposing forces, and the relative combat power 
of the opposing forces. Normally, terrain characteristics, time avail¬ 
able, own disposition, ability to support the attack, and the enemy sit¬ 
uation are the principal factors involved. Forms of maneuver are applied 
in the planning process and also when analyzing a past operation. 

a. Planning .--When the forms of maneuver are used as an aid 
to planning the scheme of maneuver, they suggest to the commander and 
his staff the most efficient method by which maneuver can amplify the 
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potential combat power of the unit. The tactical purpose sought by the 
commander determines the form of maneuver to be used. 

b. Observed Form of Maneuver .--An operation can be classified and 
recorded as the use of one of the forms of maneuver. This recorded obser¬ 
vation may not bear any relation to the intent of the commander when he 
originally announced his scheme of maneuver. The commander who can fore¬ 
see the course of battle in the greatest detail is usually the commander 
who has the greatest success. The course of battle offers the commander 
an opportunity to observe and relate his observations to maneuver. For 
example, a commander may plan a frontal attack, but due to enemy reaction, 
he finds that he can cut the enemy escape routes and destroy him in po¬ 
sition by causing him to fight simultaneously in two directions. At this 
time, he should modify his plan and conduct an envelopment with the re¬ 
sources available to him. 

3306. PREPARATION FOR OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

a. General .—The regimental plan of attack is based upon the regi¬ 
mental commander's estimate of the situation. He must complete his plan¬ 
ning with speed and efficiency in order to avoid delay, which may increase 
the vulnerability of his subordinate elements, and provide ample time for 
the subordinate unit commanders to accomplish planning and preparations. 

If time for reconnaissance is limited, concurrent reconnaissance is 
conducted by commanders at all echelons within the regiment. 

b. Troop Leading Steps .—Standard troop leading steps are a de¬ 
pendable means by which the regimental commander can ensure that the 
plans for an operation are developed efficiently and speedily. Each 
combat engagement has its own peculiar characteristics. While the 
practice of following routine troop leading steps does not ensure the 
success of an attack, ignoring them increases the chances of failure. 

c. Plan of Attack 


(1) General .—The regimental plan of attack consists of the 
scheme of maneuver and the plan of supporting fires. (See par. 2207d.) 

(2) Development .--In developing the plan of attack, the regi¬ 
mental commander ensures that the plan of attack is logistically support¬ 
able and that means of communication are adequate by accomplishing the 
following steps: 


(a) Determines Combat Service Support .—In evolving the 
plan of attack, the regimental commander considers the impact of combat 
service support on the operation. Although the details in planning will 
be accomplished by staff members, the commander ensures that adequate 
supplies are available and that supply, evacuation, and medical service 
support plans are complete. 

(b) Analyzes Communications 


1_ To control the attack, the regimental commander will 
plan for and ensure adequate communications with higher, lower, adjacent, 
attached, and supporting units. A constant flow of information to and from 
these units enables him to make changes in the plan of attack and issue 
timely orders. 
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2 In a daylight attack, to include a mechanized at¬ 
tack, radio is a principal means of communication. However, within the 
means and time available, wire is installed to facilitate communications. 
Wire may be installed prior to the attack for use during periods of radio 
silence in assembly areas and in the early stages of an attack. 

3_ Although radio may be the primary means of communi¬ 
cation, for secrecy and surprise, its use may be restricted until a pre¬ 
scribed time. Radio emission control is not carried to the point of 
making it a handicap rather than a protection. When it is probable that 
the enemy knows the location or anticipates the movement of friendly units, 
or after contact is made, little can be gained by continuing emission con¬ 
trol . 

4 For additional information, see paragraph 1302 and 
FMFM 10-1, Communications . 

(c) Plans Actions in the Objective Area .--The commander 
makes tentative plans for consolidation, reorganization, dispersion, and 
employment following seizure of the objective. Rapid dispersal is required. 
Dispersed positions must provide for defense of the objectives and facili¬ 
tate resumption of the attack. Regimental guidance regarding actions in 
the objective area may be in the form of a defense order, a phase line 
which limits the advance, or a contingency mission. 

d. Scheme of Maneuver 

(1) General .—The scheme of maneuver is the regimental com¬ 
mander's plan for employing his units to accomplish the assigned mission. 

The maneuver elements of the regiment are the infantry battalions. 

(2) Development .--In developing the scheme of maneuver, the 
commander, assisted by his staff, accomplishes the following steps: 

(a) Analyzes the Mission and All Available Information .— 
The first step in developing a scheme of maneuver is a thorough analysis 
of the regimental mission and all available information about weather, 
terrain, and friendly and enemy forces. The commander must study his order 
to ensure he understands all tasks to be performed. 

(b) Selects Objectives That Assist in the Accomplishment 
of the Mission .—The division commander normally assigns objectives to the 
regiment which can be related to specific terrain features or areas. How¬ 
ever, when mission type orders are issued, the physical objective may be 
enemy forces or installations. 

1_ The determination of additional or intermediate 
objectives is a basic consideration in arriving at the regimental scheme 
of maneuver. Intermediate objectives are selected and assigned to subor¬ 
dinate units of the regiment when required for control. The following are 
examples of intermediate objectives: 

a Terrain features upon which prolonged and diffi¬ 
cult combat is anticipated, indicating a need for a period of reorganization 
prior to the seizure of final objectives. 

b Terrain features from which it is planned to 
launch a coordinated attack. 
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c Terrain features which dominate the entire regi¬ 
mental zone or a major portion of it, and which, if occupied by the enemy, 
would interfere with the progress of the attack. 

d Terrain features whose seizure will provide 
security for the movement of the regiment along an axis or route of ad¬ 
vance . 


e Terrain features which facilitate control in 
areas where observation Ts limited or where for any other reason difficulty 
in control can be anticipated. 

2_ The number of objectives is limited to the minimum 
necessary to carry out the regimental plan of attack and depends on many 
factors such as organization, strength, location of enemy forces, etc. Ob¬ 
jectives should be easily recognized, provide for a convergence of effort, 
and facilitate future operations. The seizure of an objective should not 
result in the loss of momentum of the regimental attack. When an inter¬ 
mediate objective has been seized, and in the absence of further orders, 
the subordinate units, as well as the regiment, continue the attack to 
seize the assigned objective. In this connection, the regimental commander 
should provide for action to be taken by subordinate units after they seize 
the final objective assigned. 

(c) Selects Approaches to Key Terrain .—Terrain is the 
framework over which the scheme of maneuver is laid. Once objectives have 
been selected, the commander's primary concern is to consider the relation¬ 
ship of terrain features, one to the other, and to the decisive objectives. 
In selecting a route to the decisive terrain features, or to the assigned 
objectives, the commander selects avenues of approach which provide adequate 
maneuver room and make maximum use of cover and concealment, while allowing 
for ease of movement for the attacking elements. 

1_ Every possible avenue or approach is analyzed in 
the estimate, considering primarily its use by a main attack. Although 
the commander prefers to select the most desirable approach (from a terrain 
point of view) for use by his main attack force, he may select a less than 
desirable approach in order to gain an advantage by surprise. 

2_ Terrain is the greatest single factor derogating 
mobility. Modern warfare, whether conventional or unconventional, requires 
a degree of mobility, heretofore desired but unattainable. An aggressive 
commander will seek to make use of terrain previously considered impassable 
in order to surprise the enemy. By taking advantage of the helicopter to 
lift combat elements over impassable obstacles, or by using amphibious/ 
mechanized assets to the fullest, the commander may be able to reduce his 
own vulnerabilities, and multiply his relative combat power. The commander 
must recognize the capabilities and limitations of all his means of mobil¬ 
ity and employ them to the maximum benefit. 

3_ Helicopterborne/mechanized units generally have ex¬ 
cellent mobility and are able to project combat power over wider ranges of 
the battlefield. However, the sustained fighting ability of these units 
is dependent upon the flow of logistic support. If the terrain and enemy 
situation permit, the use of existing road networks will enhance the fight¬ 
ing power of highly mobile fighting forces by allowing them to sustain their 
combat operations. However, terrain should not be considered an absolute 
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limiting factor; for the proper employment of amphibious means, the heli¬ 
copter and fixed-wing transport aircraft can often overcome terrain defi¬ 
ciencies. It is axiomatic that the mobility of any force is limited to 
the mobility of its logistic support. To properly accomplish this mission, 
the commander must effectively utilize terrain; to gain maximum mobility, 
he must ensure continued and aggressive logistic support. 

(d) Organizes for the Attack .—Based on the key terrain, 
the available approaches to the objective, and the analysis of courses of 
action in his estimate, the commander normally determines and designates a 
main and supporting attack (s) . When two approaches offer equal opportuni¬ 
ties, the commander may not plan main and supporting attacks but may plan 
means for weighting either attack according to the situation that develops. 

1_ Main Attack .--The main attack is directed toward 
the key terrain or that area which best facilitates the accomplishment of 
the regimental mission. First priority in allocation of combat power is 
given to the main attack. The main attack force may be weighted by place¬ 
ment of attached and supporting units, by the allocation of fires, and by 
positioning the reserve to facilitate its employment in the area of the 
main attack. 


2_ Supporting Attack .—When a supporting attack is 
used, it is planned to assist the main attack. The commander allocates 
the minimum necessary combat power to the supporting attack. This may 
deceive the enemy as to the location of the main attack, seize terrain 
which facilitates the maneuver of the main attack, contain the enemy in 
an area, or induce the enemy to dissipate his combat power outside the 
decisive area. If the supporting attack becomes more successful than the 
main attack, it may become the main attack. Because of terrain conditions 
and enemy defenses, a commander may plan to have a unit make the main at¬ 
tack initially until a certain condition is created or a certain area is 
reached, then convert a supporting attack to the main attack. 

3_ Reserve .—Concurrent with a determination of the 
size and use of the main and supporting attacks, the commander considers 
the size and use of the reserve. The reserve consists of all uncommitted 
maneuver elements and is constituted to provide flexibility, security, and 
a means to influence the action. On occasion, the reserve may include 
nuclear fires. The reserve is used primarily to facilitate accomplishment 
of the regimental mission, to deal with unforeseen contingencies, and to 
exploit success. In the offense, the reserve remains dispersed, and it is 
located to facilitate its rapid movement to points of probable employment. 
It is normally positioned to favor the main attack, to provide security to 
the command, or to take advantage of available protection against hostile 
observation and fire. Its missions include: 

a An attack to exploit an enemy weakness or 

friendly success. 

b An attack from a new direction on an enemy posi¬ 
tion which, because of its strength, has halted or threatens to halt the 
advance of the attacking echelon. 

c_ An operation against the hostile rear area to 
extend or exploit an envelopment or exploit a successful penetration. 
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d The assumption of the mission of an attacking 
element that has become disorganized, depleted, or for any reason has been 
rendered ineffective. 

e The reduction of enemy resistance that may have 
been bypassed by the attacking echelon or that may subsequently develop to 
extend or exploit an envelopment or exploit a successful penetration. 

f The protection of the regimental flanks and rear 

g The provision of the force necessary to capture 

a final objective. 

h The assistance of adjacent units when such 
action favors the accomplishment of the battalion or regimental mission. 

i Ex ceptionally, part of the reserve may be em¬ 
ployed to maintain contact with adjacent units. 

j_ The defeating of enemy counterattacks. 

(e) Determines Forces Necessary to Seize Objectives .—In 
determining the main and supporting attacks and their objectives, the com¬ 
mander considers the amount of force which will be required to seize and 
control these objectives. He analyzes the friendly and enemy capabilities 
and the terrain, and tentatively establishes whether one or more battalions 
are required for seizure of the regiment's final objective. He evaluates 
his total combat capability, to include fire support and maneuver elements. 
Concurrently, he considers the possible need for attaching fire support or 
maneuver elements to units which will seize objectives. These are steps 

in establishing the organization for combat. 

(f) Determines Organization for Combat .—Battalions are 
tailored to give them the combat capability necessary to accomplish the 
mission assigned. This may include attachment of one or more combat and 
combat support units. The regimental commander, as a result of his esti¬ 
mate and the recommendations of his staff, requests necessary additional 
support and forces, designates command relationships, and establishes a 
task organization necessary to accomplish the mission(s). 

(g) Determines Formations 

1_ There are three basic attack formations for an 

infantry regiment: 

a One battalion in attack, two in reserve. 

b Two battalions in attack, one in reserve. 

c_ Three battalions in attack, a portion of one 
battalion or a provisional unit in reserve. 

2^ Since the factors governing the selection of a for¬ 
mation may vary during the conduct of the attack, the regimental scheme of 
maneuver should be sufficiently flexible to permit changes in the formation 
The principle governing factors are: 
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a 

b 


c_ 

dispositions of the enemy. 

d 


ment. 


Mission of the regiment. 

Terrain. 

Strength, composition, combat effectiveness, and 
Strength and combat effectiveness of the regi- 


e Location and mission of other friendly units. 

f_ Size of the zone of action. 

3_ The following conditions force the adoption of a 
formation with one battalion in the attack and two battalions in reserve: 


a When the enemy situation is obscure and the reg¬ 
imental commander lacks the information necessary for effective employment 
of a larger force. In this situation, a minimum force is employed ini¬ 
tially, allowing maximum freedom of action for employment of the remainder 
of the regiment when more information is acquired and as the action de¬ 
velops . 


b When one battalion, with the requisite fire sup¬ 
port, affords a substantial preponderance of combat power over the enemy on 
the initial objective. 


c When the terrain in the regimental zone of action 
or tactical area of responsibility is such that one objective, which can be 
seized by a single battalion, affords adequate control of the zone or area. 

d When the width of the usable portion of the reg¬ 
imental zone of action is comparatively narrow or is lacking in maneuver 
space. 


e When the initial attack may be launched on a 
narrow front, thus permitting subsequent exploitations by a large reserve. 

f When the enemy has a tactical nuclear capability 
or has employed nuclear weapons and the zone of action or area does not 
permit adequate dispersion of subordinate elements. 

4_ The following conditions favor the adoption of a 
formation with two battalions in the attack and one battalion in reserve: 

a When the size or shape of terrain features as¬ 
signed as initial objectives requires an attack by two battalions to seize 
all of these objectives. 


b When the estimated strength and composition of 
the enemy force, his combat effectiveness, and his dispositions are such 
that a two-battalion attack is necessary to provide a preponderance of 
combat power. 


c When a zone of action has appropriate objectives 
for two battalions and is wide enough for the required maneuver of the bat¬ 
talions . 
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_5 The adoption of a formation with three battalions 
is considered exceptional. An initial attack formation with three battal¬ 
ions abreast deprives the regimental commander of flexibility. Some of 
the situations and conditions which may indicate that this formation is 
necessary are as follows: 

a When the mission requires the seizure of a lim¬ 
ited objective which is sufficiently strong or extensive to justify the 
employment of the bulk of the regiment. 

b When the terrain of the objective is such that 
it cannot be dominated by seizing portions of it with two battalions. 

c_ When the zone of action or tactical area of re¬ 
sponsibility is extremely wide and requires the assignment of initial ob¬ 
jectives separated by extensive intervening terrain areas. 

d When a wide objective must be cleared in the 

least possible time. 

6 _ The regimental reserve, if otherwise uncommitted, 
moves on order to successive positions. It is located so as to expedite 
the accomplishment of its assigned missions and normally is in a position 
calculated to favor the main attack. 

(h) Determines Tactical Control Measures .—The regimental 
commander employs the minimum control measures required to ensure that the 
operation progresses according to his plan. These measures are discussed 
below and some are contained as examples in figure 22. 

1_ Objectives .--An objective is a control measure 
which designates a terrain feature, enemy force, or installation that must 
be seized or controlled. Objectives are designated to ensure the accom¬ 
plishment of the mission, facilitate future operations, facilitate the 
destruction of the enemy, deny critical terrain to the enemy, and enhance 
the security of the command. 

2_ Zone of Action .--A zone of action is a tactical sub 
division of a large area, the responsibility for which is assigned to a tac 
tical unit; generally applied to offensive action. Normally, it is the 
terrain between two boundaries with the forward and rearward limits of the 
boundaries specifying the limits of the zone. A zone of action should in¬ 
clude adequate approaches to objectives and be sufficiently large to allow 
for the necessary degree of maneuver or dispersion. If the zone is to be 
completely cleared of enemy, it must be so directed. 

3^ Direction of Attack .--A specific direction or route 
which the main attack or center of mass of the unit will follow. The unit 
is restricted and required to attack as indicated and is not normally al¬ 
lowed to bypass the enemy. The direction of attack is used primarily in 
counterattacks, night attacks, or to ensure that supporting attacks make 
maximum contribution to the main attack. 

4_ Axis of Advance 

a An axis of advance is a line of advance assigned 
for purposes of control; often a road or a group of roads, or a designated 
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Figure 22.—Tactical Control Measures That May be Employed by 
the Infantry Regiment in the Attack. 
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series of lcoations, extending in the direction of the enemy. When the 
regiment is operating on an axis of advance, it may bypass an enemy force 
if that force cannot prevent the accomplishment of its mission. 

b If maximum flexibility is paramount, a movement 
on one axis is usually indicated. Other factors which favor the use of a 
single axis of advance by the regiment include a limited road net, re¬ 
stricted terrain, and vague enemy situation. 

c^ If the regiment uses two axes of advance, they 
should be sufficiently separated to ensure such parallel movement will not 
result in an undue concentration of the regiment. They should, however, 
be close enough to permit regimental units on each axis to maneuver in 
support of each other. No other than two axes of advance should be used. 
Factors which favor the use of two axes by the regiment include an adequate 
road net, need for speed, enemy capabilities, and the availability of ade¬ 
quate fire support. 


5^ Line of Departure .--A line of departure is used to 
coordinate the attack as to time and direction. It is usually located on 
the last available terrain which can be reached by the regiment without 
undue exposure to enemy observation and flat trajectory fire. It should 
be easy to recognize on the ground, approximately perpendicular to the 
direction of advance, and controlled by friendly units. 

6 _ Time of Attack .—The time of attack is the time 
that leading elements of the assault forces executing the main and second¬ 
ary attacks are to cross the line of departure, or when helicopters carry¬ 
ing initial assault elements (not reconnaissance elements) will touch down 
in landing zones. It may be a precise time, on prescribed signal, on order, 
or following the execution of a specified tactical action. 

1 _ Assembly Areas .--An assembly area is a control 
measure used in preparation for combat operations. Even in a moving sit¬ 
uation, an attack is best organized and coordinated in an assembly area. 

It is here that elements of the regiment can rest, prepare for combat, 
complete logistic preparations, organize, and accomplish final coordina¬ 
tion and briefings. 


8_ Checkpoints .—Checkpoints are recognizable points 
on the ground which may be used to facilitate reporting information and 
for control purposes. 


9 _ Phase Lines .--Phase lines may be used to control 
and coordinate the rate of advance or to provide a convenient system to 
report unit locations. They are located on easily recognized and tacti¬ 
cally significant terrain. Phase lines may be identified by number, 
letter, or code designations. Unless directed to halt upon reaching a 
phase line, units merely report at that time and continue to advance. 

10 Tactical Area of Responsibility .—A defined area 
of land for which responsibility is specifically assigned to the commander 
of the area as a measure for control of assigned forces and coordination 
of support. The commander of the force assigned the TAOR may conduct 
operations in any portion of it that he desires; however, he is required 
to seize and/or defend only those tactical localities that are designated 
as objectives. Assignment of a TAOR to a regiment is accompanied by 
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explicit instructions as to tasks to be accomplished therein, as well as 
instruction necessary to ensure coordination with the operations of other 
forces. 


11 Boundaries .--A boundary separates areas of respon¬ 
sibility between units and should be located along easily recognizable 
terrain or cultural features. Future or proposed boundaries are shown by 
a broken line and labeled with the time they are to become effective. 

12 Attack Positions .--The attack position is the last 
position occupied by the assault echelon before crossing the line of de¬ 
parture. Attack positions are normally selected by the unit commanders, 
are used to complete final preparations for combat, and are occupied for 

a minimum period. 


13 Linkup Point 

a A linkup point has primary application in the 
composite helicopterborne/surface-landed operation but may be used on 
other occasions as indicated by the situation. 

b The linkup point or points are predesignated 
points on the ground where earliest contact between two forces is expected 
to take place. Alternate linkup points are established to make provision 
for unforeseen circumstances. 

c Friendly fires must be coordinated in relation 
to the linkup point and adequate communications are provided to ensure 
that each force is kept abreast of the progress of the other. For an ex¬ 
ample of some of the coordination and control measures during contact and 
linkup between helicopterborne forces and ground units, see subparagraph 
3310e (3) . 


14 Contact Point .--Contact points are numbered squares 
shown on maps or overlays. They are used to indicate the place where the 
commander desires subordinate units to make physical contact. Contact 
points may also be used to delineate areas of responsibility in specific 
localities where boundaries are obviously unsuitable; for example, between 
elements of a flank guard. 

(i) Considers Alternate Plans .—The regimental commander con¬ 
siders what action the enemy might take to counter his attack, and he plans 
alternate actions to accomplish the mission if the primary plan fails. 

3307. PHASES OF THE ATTACK 

a. General .—Generally, on the regimental level, the attack is 
planned and executed in three phases: preparatory, conduct, and consoli¬ 
dation and reorganization. Subordinate elements often conduct different 
phases simultaneously; this requires close coordination and staff super¬ 
vision by the regiment to ensure that the regimental concept of operations 
is carried out as planned. 

b. Preparatory Phase .--During this phase, preliminary actions such 
as movement to assembly areas, resupply, and other associated operations 
are conducted. 
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c. Conduct Phase 


(1) General 


(a) The attack commences when the leading elements of the 
assault battalions cross the line of departure or touchdown in the landing 
zones. Once the attack is launched, flexibility and speed of execution 
are of paramount importance. An attack will seldom progress exactly as 
planned. Therefore, the regimental plan is executed vigorously, and all 
favorable developments are exploited. The attacking elements are not 
permitted to adhere blindly to a preconceived plan of action. 


(b) When enemy resistance or unexpected obstacles slow 
the attack in one part of the zone, consideration is given to shifting the 
weight of the attack to exploit more favorable developments elsewhere. 

One or more battalions may advance more rapidly than others. This will 
result because an attack seldom encounters uniform resistance at all points 
The regimental commander will not ordinarily stop or delay the progress of 
an attacking battalion merely to preserve an alignment or adhere to a 
previously prepared plan of attack. 

(c) The regimental commander exploits to the fullest the 
flexibility and mobility of the battalions, particularly in utilizing oppor 
tunities that develop as the battle progresses. He keeps himself fully 
informed of the situation, continually revises his estimates of enemy capa¬ 
bilities, and prepares tentative plans to meet those capabilities. He may 
also influence the action by: 


units. 

battalions 

ship. 


1 

2 

3 

and between 

4 

5 

6 


Altering his plan of supporting fires. 

Changing the allocation of available supporting 

Arranging for mutual assistance between attacking 
his own and adjacent units. 

Altering his scheme of maneuver. 

Utilizing his reserve. 

Increasing the influence of his personal leader- 


(d) When nuclear weapons are utilized in support of the 
regiment, consideration is given to the acceptable level of effects on 
friendly troops, obstacles that may be created by blast and secondary 
fires, and the hazards of induced radiation. The yield of weapons avail¬ 
able and the means of mobility to rapidly exploit nuclear fires constitute 
the usage criteria during the conduct of the attack. 

(2) Control .--The regimental commander must remain informed 
of the friendly and enemy situations in order to exercise control of 
the attack. He does this by frequent visits to subordinate units, by 
obtaining frequent reports from them, and through information received 
from the regimental staff, adjacent, and higher units. He plans his 
movements so that he can best control the action. He may choose to move 
to an observation post or he may accompany one of the attacking battalions. 
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He keeps the regimental executive officer informed of his location at all 
times. He ensures positive communications with his battalions, his com¬ 
mand post, and necessary supporting units at all times. He requires reports 
from battalions when they employ their reserve and when assigned objectives, 
phase lines, and checkpoints have been reached. The regimental commander 
will recognize that conditions of modern warfare require greater flexibility 
and freedom of action on the part of subordinate commanders. These essen¬ 
tial characteristics are provided through increased reliance on mission 
type orders and by placing minimum restrictions and control on the oper¬ 
ations of battalion commanders. The details of the conduct of the assault 
are assigned to subordinate commanders and the regimental commander inter¬ 
venes only when necessary to ensure coordination between units, to prevent 
the commission of serious errors, or to restore order in a disorganized 
situation. 


(3) Employment of the Reserve 

(a) The most effective employment of the regimental re¬ 
serve ensures that it is committed at the proper time and place to ensure 
success. The missions which may be assigned the regimental reserve in¬ 
clude exploitation of a hostile weakness developed by the assault echelons, 
delivery of the final blow to bring the action to a successful conclusion, 
and replacement of an exhausted or disorganized element of the assault 
echelon. It may also be employed to provide protection for the rear or 
flanks of the regiment. 

(b) The most profitable use of the regimental reserve is 
in exploiting success. The probability of success in the area of the main 
attack tends to favor initial location of the reserve where it can best 
influence that effort. The reserve must be able, however, to move to any 
other area within the zone of action if the situation so dictates. When¬ 
ever possible, the reserve should be located in an area that affords con¬ 
cealment from hostile observation, cover from aimed or observed fire, and 
protection against air or mechanized attacks. As the attack progresses, 
planning for the employment of the reserve is continuous and changes in 
location are ordered by the regimental commander to facilitate future em¬ 
ployment. The available means of mobility influence these locations. The 
helicopter is an ideal means of providing the necessary mobility for rapid 
movement of the reserve. To expedite changes in location and the execution 
of newly assigned missions, it is generally advisable for the commander of 
the regimental reserve to remain close to the regimental commander prior to 
commitment of the reserve. 

(c) The regimental commander immediately notifies his 
superior when his reserve has been committed. Steps are taken to con¬ 
stitute a new reserve as quickly as the situation permits. 

(4) Security Measures .—During the movement to the objective 
the regimental commander prescribes security measures to protect the regi¬ 
ment. Attached reconnaissance units or elements of the reserve battalion 
may operate in forward areas, to the flanks, or to the rear. Helicopters 
may be used in leapfrog movement of these elements from position to po¬ 
sition. Attached vehicles may also be used to motorize these security 
detachments. Observation aircraft can be used to provide long-range se¬ 
curity. Initially, reconnaissance elements may operate to the front until 
contact is developed. 
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(5) The Assault .--The attack may be a single rapid advance 
and assault until the regimental objective is seized, neutralized, de¬ 
stroyed, or overrun, or it may be a series of rapid advances and assaults 
to obtain the same results. Between areas of opposition, attacking forces 
move rapidly in a partly deployed formation. Infantry and tanks may move 
forward separately, together, or one may lead the other. Mechanized in¬ 
fantry may remain in their carriers or may move dismounted. As enemy 
resistance is encountered, the attacking echelons converge, closely fol¬ 
lowing their supporting fires until they are within assaulting distance 
of the hostile position. If these fires have neutralized effective anti¬ 
tank opposition, the tanks normally lead the assault, overrun the objective, 
and take up positions on the perimeter from which they can observe while 
the following infantry mops up. If antitank opposition remains strong, 
the infantry leads the final assault with tanks supporting by direct fire 
until their fires are masked. Nuclear fires may make the conduct of an 
actual assault unnecessary or may greatly reduce the casualties which 
could be received during the assault. The assault is a short, well-coordi¬ 
nated effort which overruns and seizes the objective. Supporting fires 
continue to the last possible moment and then are shifted to the flanks 
and rear of the enemy position. Following the assault, attacking units 
disperse as rapidly as possible to preclude forming lucrative targets and 
continue the attack or prepare for operations. 

d. Consolidation and Reorganization Phase .--The purpose of consoli¬ 
dation and reorganization is to prepare the attacking force for future 
action. When possible, the seizure of the objective should be followed by 
immediate continuation of the attack or exploitation of success obtained. 
Emphasis is placed on security, resupply, and reorganization. CONSOLI¬ 
DATION AND REORGANIZATION SHOULD NEVER INTERFERE WITH MAINTAINING THE 
MOMENTUM OF THE ATTACK. 

(1) Reorganization is continuous. Specific halts to reorganize 
are avoided because of the danger inherent in stopping or slowing the oper¬ 
ation. Units which are halted to reorganize should be halted in areas 
which provide cover until reorganization is completed, if the situation 
permits. Reorganization includes redistribution of personnel, evacuation, 
resupply, and restoration of control and communications. 

(2) Consolidation includes establishing security, taking recon¬ 
naissance measures, establishing or reestablishing contact with adjacent 
units, displacing weapons and installations, requesting fire support, and 
positioning units. The formation used to seize an objective generally 
determines the initial disposition of units employed in its defense. 

Even when ordered to defend an objective, the regimental commander main¬ 
tains his command in a state of readiness to continue the attack. To aid 
in accomplishing this, he sends elements of his command beyond the ob¬ 
jective to maintain contact with the enemy and, if practicable, to seize 
key terrain features which facilitate resumption of the attack. 

3308. LINKUP OPERATIONS 

a. General 

(1) A linkup operation entails the juncture of two ground units. 
Such a juncture may occur in an amphibious operation when there is both 
waterborne assault and a helicopterborne assault, an attack using a ground 
element and a helicopter landed element, or during the relief of an isolated 
unit. 
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(2) The initial phase of a linkup operation is conducted as a 
normal offensive operation. As linkup becomes imminent, coordination and 
control are intensified, placing definite restrictions on the forces in¬ 
volved . 


b. Planning .--Planning for the linkup must be timely. Plans of the 
forces involved in the linkup are coordinated in advance. Provisions are 
made for the prompt exchange of information between the two forces. The 
following are planning considerations of linkup operations: 

(1) Command relationships and responsibilities. 

(2) Command and staff liaison. 

(3) Coordination of schemes of maneuver. 

(4) Fire coordination measures. 

(5) Coordination of communication plans. 

(6) Actions following linkup. 

c. Command Relationships and Responsibilities .—The headquarters 
directing the linkup establishes the command relationships and responsi¬ 
bilities of the two forces. The linked-up force (hereafter called the 
stationary force) can be attached to the force making the linkup (here¬ 
after called the linkup force), or the linkup force can be attached to 
the stationary force, or both forces can come under or remain under con¬ 
trol of a higher commander. 

d. Command and Staff Liaison .—Command and staff liaison between the 
two forces is essential. This liaison is initially established during the 
planning phase and is continued throughout the operation. As linkup be¬ 
comes imminent, additional liaison personnel are exchanged to represent 
leading units and their supporting artillery. In the event that the oper¬ 
ation entails linkup with Allied forces, provisions must be made for inter¬ 
preters or liaison officers with linguistic ability. 

e. Coordination of Schemes of Maneuver .--Control measures are care¬ 
fully delineated. Linkup points are selected where physical contact between 
the two forces will occur. These points are mutually agreed upon and should 
be recognizable to both forces. They are located where the routes of ad¬ 
vance of the linkup force intersect the security elements of the stationary 
force. Alternate linkup points are established. Enemy action may force 
linkup to occur at places other than those planned. The number of linkup 
points established depends upon the capability of the stationary force, the 
number of routes being used by the linkup force, and nature of terrain and 
enemy threats to the operation. Troops manning the points, as well as the 
units contacting them, must be familiar with procedures for mutual identifi¬ 
cation and plans for the rapid passage of the advancing units. Assistance 
by the stationary force includes removing obstacles, providing guides, and 
reserving assembly areas for the reorganization of linkup forces. 

f. Fire Coordination Measures .--Fire coordination measures are 
established by headquarters directing the operation. Neither force will 
deliver fires across the RFL established without prior clearance by the 
other. As linkup become imminent, the RFL is moved as close to the 
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stationary force as possible to allow maximum freedom of action to the 
linkup force. The FSCL of the linkup force may be separate from the sta¬ 
tionary force in the early stages. As linkup becomes imminent, a single 
FSCL encompasses both forces; airstrikes not controlled by a forward air 
controller in the area between the two forces must then be cleared by the 
linkup force and the stationary force. Upon linkup, and when recommended 
by the responsible commander concerned for fire support coordination, the 
FSCL is moved beyond the stationary force. The fire support coordination 
for the force as a whole must be clearly established; responsibility for 
such coordination is that of the designated commander, or of the force 
having primary interest in the operations following linkup. (See fig. 23.) 

g. Coordination of Communication Plans .—The communication plans for 
the linkup operation include channels for radio communication between major 
units of the two forces. This requires an exchange of call signs, fre¬ 
quencies, and authentication procedures. Aircraft can be used to extend 
the range of communications or to deliver messages between the forces as 
linkup approaches. The communication plans also prescribe positive identi¬ 
fication procedures for use during daylight and darkness. Pyrotechnics, 
colored smoke, and panels are used during daylight; and pyrotechnics, in¬ 
frared devices, and flashing lights are used during darkness. Armbands, 
vehicle markings, arm-and-hand signals, and passwords are helpful. 

h. Actions to be Taken Following Linkup 


(1) Upon linkup with the stationary force, the linkup force may 
reinforce or assume the defense of the area, continue the attack in coordi¬ 
nation with the stationary force, or pass through or around the stationary 
force and continue the attack to more distant objectives. Provisions are 
made for relief in place or passage of lines as required. Since nuclear 
vulnerability is increased as linkup occurs, particularly during the period 
when the linkup force is passing through the stationary force, provisions 
for reducing the period of vulnerability or the density of troops and equip¬ 
ment in the area must be included in the plans. Therefore, it is desirable 
that the linkup force pass around the stationary force. Its objectives 
should be located well outside the area occupied by the stationary force. 

(2) In the case of a linkup operation involving the breakout 
of an encircled force, the linkup force (the force breaking out) rapidly 
passes through the forward defense area of the stationary force to as¬ 
sembly areas in the rear. To speed passage and reduce the period of 
nuclear vulnerability, multiple routes are provided and suitable priority 
accorded elements of the linkup force during movement to their assembly 
areas. 


(3) When two moving forces link up, normally only boundaries 
and fire coordination control measures are prescribed and the units 
continue on their assigned missions. 

3309. NIGHT COMBAT 

a. General 


(1) Night combat is an inherent part of all operations. Oper¬ 
ations involving movement, attack, exploitation, and defense at night are 
conducted as routine requirements. Because of the difficulty of control, a 
regimental night attack is essentially a series of separate battalion 
actions. 
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Figure 23.—Fire Coordination Measures in Linkup Operations. 
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(2) Night operations which achieve surprise may offer oppor¬ 
tunities for success when daylight operations are impracticable. Contin¬ 
uous pressure applied day and night, particularly against a weakening 
enemy, hastens his defeat. 

(3) Troop movements, concentration of forces prior to the 
attack, and conduct of an attack which may be impossible during daylight 
may be executed in darkness with minimum risk. 

b. Basic Considerations 


(1) Night combat is characterized by a decrease in the effec¬ 
tiveness of aimed fire and corresponding increase in the importance of 
close combat and supporting fires. 

(2) Morale of both friendly and enemy troops is highly sen¬ 
sitive to physical and psychological factors. Reverses and failures at 
night generally affect troops more than the same reverses or failures 
would in daylight. Well-trained troops, confident of their ability to 
fight at night, can use these psychological factors to their advantage. 

(3) Darkness increases the difficulties involved in movement, 
maintenance of direction, and control. More time is required to execute 
movements and emplace weapons at night. Simple schemes of maneuver with 
well-defined objectives and easily identifiable routes will facilitate 
and simplify control. Leaders must take positions well forward with 
attacking echelons. Full use is made of aids to navigation which will 
assist in maintaining the correct direction. 

(4) ALL COMMANDERS MUST PRECEDE THE ATTACK WITH DETAILED 
RECONNAISSANCE. They should also personally observe, during daylight, 
terrain over which their, units will move in order to fix terrain features 
which will aid maintenance of direction. 

(5) Coordination of nuclear fires with maneuver is difficult 
at night. Darkness increases troop safety considerations because of 
dazzle. Obstacles created by nuclear fires are difficult to traverse at 
night. 


(6) Nuclear weapons employed by the enemy may have an adverse 
effect on the vision of attacking or defending troops rendering them in¬ 
effective for appreciable periods. Fires created by nuclear weapons may 
assist in identification of objectives and maintaining direction but may 
also silhouette forces on either side. 

(7) All combat and combat support units can be used at night. 
The effectiveness of armor is increased by the use of illumination, in¬ 
cluding tank-mounted infrared devices and searchlights. Illumination 
also assists in the adjustment of artillery fire. 

c. Night Attack 
(1) General 

(a) The same considerations pertaining to planning, 
preparation, and conduct of attacks during daylight apply to attacks at 
night. The same forms of maneuver may be used. Night attack plans, how¬ 
ever, are usually less flexible than those of daylight attacks. 
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(b) The regiment attacks at night to: 

1 Continue an attack started in daylight. 

2_ Achieve surprise and psychological superiority. 

3^ Gain important terrain for further operations. 

4_ Use concealment afforded by darkness in order to 

avoid heavy losses. 

5_ Exploit previous successes. 

6_ Compensate for reduced capability of friendly air 

and armor support. 

(2) Planning 

(a) The procedures involved in planning attacks at night 
are the same as for daylight attacks. The items discussed herein are 
included for emphasis. 

(b) It is essential that a decision to make a night 
attack be made sufficiently in advance to provide time for exacting 
reconnaissance, detailed planning, and coordination. The use of warning 
and fragmentary orders is a normal practice and concurrent planning is 
habitual. Successful attacks can rarely be made at night on an impromptu 
basis, because the risks are increased tenfold, and the chances for fail¬ 
ure are much greater. However, attacks in progress are not usually dis¬ 
continued merely because of nightfall. Attacks which are underway should 
be continued through the night, unless orders are received which direct 
otherwise. 


(c) Concepts for night attacks emphasize simplicity, and 
they are planned with strict attention to detail. The scheme of maneuver, 
fire support plan, and control measures are carefully specified. 

(d) If a night attack is launched in order to seize fa¬ 
vorable terrain for a succeeding daylight attack, it is usually launched 
during the final hours of darkness. This choice of time has an advantage 
in that it does not give the enemy sufficient time to interfere with the 
subsequent attack. However, attacks launched during early darkness per¬ 
mit the attacker to take maximum advantage of a long period of darkness 
and thereby exploit the enemy's confusion and loss of control. Night 
attacks may be initiated during daylight. Infiltration may be employed 
at night followed up by other methods of attack at daylight or during re¬ 
maining darkness. 

(e) Secrecy is stressed during preparations for the 
attack. Reconnaissance, noise, light and troop movements are carefully 
controlled. Deception measures should include masking noises (e.g., 
artillery) to cover the movement of vehicles. 

(f) Although it is desirable that night attacks be made 
with fresh troops, the paramount consideration is that the attacking 
troops be as familiar as possible with the terrain over which they will 
attack. 
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(g) A rehearsal of the attack should be conducted over 
similar terrain and under similar conditions of light. 

(3) Coordination and Control 

(a) Highly restrictive control measures are used to pre¬ 
vent collisions between attacking units. As a minimum, control measures 
such as objectives, limits of advance, lines of departure, boundaries, 
and phase lines are used. Directions of attack are frequently assigned. 

(b) Battlefield illumination assists in movement and 
control. It enables a command to seize deeper objectives than otherwise 
possible. 


(c) Limits of advance, beyond which attacking troops 
will not proceed unless specifically instructed, are assigned. The 
limit of advance provides for the control of maneuver elements, troop 
safety of attacking units, and freedom for artillery and other fire sup¬ 
port means to attack targets beyond that line. 


(d) Provisions are made for indicating direction by 
firing tracer, incendiaries, use of infrared devices, or by other means. 


troops. 


(e) Provisions are made for mutual identification of 


(4) Battlefield Illumination 

(a) The principal requirement for battlefield illumination 
is to overcome the limitations imposed on friendly forces by the absence of 
light. The requirements for battlefield illumination originate with those 
of an individual, a patrol, or a squad and may progress in increasing 
magnitude to the requirements for units and formations. 


(b) The following principles govern the use of battle¬ 
field illumination: 

1 The use of battlefield illumination is a command 

responsibility. 

2^ Battlefield illumination in support of friendly 
forces should be provided wherever and whenever needed, in the intensity 
of illumination required, and throughout the period of time required. 


3 _ Battlefield illumination should, wherever possible, 
be provided by an independent source of illumination, so as to allow units 
the full use of their weapons. 

£ Illumination should be provided by the highest 
level practicable in order to conserve the illuminants available to 
lower echelons. 


5^ Each ground unit engaged in combat which has a 
specific need for illumination should have organic means, in accordance 
with its specific requirements for illumination, sufficient to accomplish 
the illumination mission or to maintain the required illumination until 
the illumination mission can be taken over by a higher echelon. 
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6^ Alternative means of illumination should be pro¬ 
vided, if available. 

7_ All battlefield illumination must be coordinated 
to prevent disclosure to the enemy of the operations of adjacent units. 
Coordination will normally be accomplished by the commanders having oper¬ 
ational control of the illumination means and may necessitate restrictions 
being placed on the unit organic means. 

8_ Once artificial daylight is provided to supported 
troops, it should be provided without interruption until the need for 
illumination is satisfied. This type of illumination completely elimi¬ 
nates night vision and if interrupted would render supported troops 
incapable of seeing until night vision is restored. 

9^ The habitual use of battlefield illumination 
under any given set of circumstances (e.g., a limited attack or similar 
maneuver) may tend to reveal prematurely the intention of friendly forces. 
Care must, therefore, be exercised to prevent establishing a set pattern 
of operational procedures. Conversely, the use of illumination techniques 
as part of a deception plan may be profitable on occasion. 

10 Battlefield illumination should be planned and 
coordinated with the use of infrared equipment in such a way that: 

a No damage will be caused to the infrared equip¬ 
ment by exposure to direct intense white light. 

b Battlefield illumination will be avoided or 
reduced to an absolute minimum when infrared operations are going on. 

c The most suitable means (battlefield illumi¬ 
nation or infrared light) will be used according to the situation. 

d A rapid change from infrared light to battle¬ 
field illumination (or vice versa) can be performed. 

(c) Coordination is accomplished at all echelons to en¬ 
sure, on the one hand, integration of battlefield illumination with fire 
support means and, on the other, coordination of the use of all means of 
illumination. An illumination plan is: 


!L Prepared by the fire support coordination center 
and/or coordinated at the highest level affected. 


2_ Based upon requests of supported units of for¬ 
mations or as directed by higher echelon. 

3_ Published as an appendix to the unit fire support 

plan. 


(5) Fire Support 

(a) In determining whether a preparation will be fired, 
the probable damage effects are weighed against the effect of greater 
surprise which would result from an attack by stealth. If a preparation 
is not fired, on call fires are planned to be used in the event surprise 
is lost. 
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(b) In addition to normal fires, fires are planned to 
cover the withdrawal of the attacking force and, if possible, to isolate 
the areas of the attack. 

(c) Normally, on call nuclear fires are not used because 
of the difficulty of achieving troop safety. When on call nuclear fires 
are used, normal troop safety warnings are augmented to ensure protection 
against dazzle. 

(6) Conduct of the Attack 


(a) Simple formations are used at all echelons. Move¬ 
ment in column formation is continued as long as possible and deployment 
occurs at the last possible moment. Each attacking unit is given a 
definite direction and objective. Contact is maintained between columns 
and every precaution is taken to prevent their collision. 

(b) Enemy sentinels and listening posts are quietly and 
rapidly silenced. Infiltrators may attack command and communication in¬ 
stallations to decrease and confuse enemy reaction, at a time coordinated 
with the main attack. Attacks on enemy reserves and fire support means 
further confuse his efforts. 

(c) Leaders take positions with forward elements where 
they lead the rapid and aggressive movements of their units, maintain 
correct direction, avoid collision, and coordinate their operations with 
other units and with fire support agencies. 

(d) The regimental reserve is located in positions which 
will enable it to exploit success, replace a unit in the attack, or cover 
a withdrawal. At night, the reserve is committed only in an area where 
the possibility of collision with friendly troops is remote. 

3310. INFILTRATION 

a. General 


(1) Infiltration is a technique of movement used in conjunction 
with offensive operations. The regiment can attack by infiltration or use 
infiltration as a means to obtain intelligence and to harass the enemy. 
Movement by this method is usually restricted to use by small units. 

(2) Because of the interspersed deployment of friendly and 
enemy units during infiltration, the nuclear vulnerability of both is 
high and use of nuclear weapons is normally precluded. 

(3) Attack by infiltration may permit the destruction of enemy 
units and installations without recourse to nuclear fires and may curtail 
the enemy's use of nuclear fires because of the absence of remunerative 
targets. 


b. Basic Considerations 


(1) Detailed planning is essential and the personnel involved 
are carefully briefed. The movement by stealth through enemy positions 
and the assembly of infiltrating groups prior to decisive action may be 
slow. The use of helicopterborne units can increase the rate of movement 
considerably. 
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(2) The elements conducting movement by infiltration can be 
aided by the use of terrain which limits the enemy 1 s observation and sur¬ 
veillance of the routes to be used. Woods, swamps, and broken ground are 
examples of areas which are suited to infiltration. Within an area of 
infiltration, routes which are suitable for the movement of small groups 
are selected by the infiltrating unit. In contrast to other offensive 
action, avenues of approach in the traditional sense are not used. Fre¬ 
quently, the avoidance of the best avenues of approach increases the 
probability of success. Conditions of reduced visibility such as darkness, 
fog, and falling snow assist in accomplishing an undetected infiltration. 
Such conditions, however, can be expected to cause an alert enemy to 
increase his surveillance. 

3311. EMPLOYMENT OF HELICOPTER SUPPORT 

a. General 

(1) The regiment may be landed by helicopter to seize relatively 
deep objectives when supported by a flexible and responsive system of sup¬ 
porting fires and close air support. 

(2) Heavy reliance is placed upon helicopter support to provide 
the requisite mobility for operations of the regiment within its zone of 
action or TAOR. Helicopters contribute to the mobility of the regiment 
through the capability to lift security detachments and surveillance ele¬ 
ments as well as subordinate units being committed to action. In some 
instances, selected elements of the regiment may move by helicopter while 
remaining elements execute a surface movement. Helicopters may also be 
utilized for other tasks such as liaison, communication, reconnaissance 
and surveillance, and positioning of fire support units to support the 
attack. 


(3) Helicopters greatly increase the flexibility of the infantry 
regiment in offensive operations. They are well suited for the performance 
of missions involving deep envelopments, turning movements, exploitations, 
and pursuits. During these operations, helicopters increase the effects of 
surprise and speed of execution. 

(4) Figure 24 illustrates the employment of a helicopterborne 

attack. 

b. Influence on Maneuver 


(1) Envelopments .--Surprise plays a dominant role in the suc¬ 
cessful execution of envelopments. The regiment achieves surprise by taking 
advantage of the helicopter*s speed and the capability it provides for by¬ 
passing enemy resistance and overcoming difficult terrain. The regiment 
accomplishes helicopterborne envelopments by employing one or more of its 
battalions in conjunction with surface attacks by the remainder of the 
regiment. These envelopments should be executed within supporting distance 
of other elements of the regiment. When the regiment or its battalion(s) 
is/are assigned a helicopterborne mission beyond supporting distance, such 
as in an encirclement or turning movement, appropriate reinforcements must 
be provided and plans prepared for linkup by other forces as the action 
progresses. Sufficient close air support must be provided to compensate 
for the initial inability of ground units to deliver fires in support. 
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Figure 24.—Helicopterborne Force in the Attack. 


(2) The Penetration .--In a penetration, helicopters are used 
primarily to transport regimental elements to assembly areas or attack 
positions. The regiment may also employ helicopters to move its units 
rapidly in order to widen the gap and deepen the penetration, and to land 
helicopterborne forces in the enemy's rear for the purpose of rupturing his 
position from the rear. 

(3) Exploitation and Pursuit .—Helicopters are highly suitable 
for use in the preparation for and conduct of exploitation and pursuit. 

They are particularly valuable for reconnaissance and security missions 
and in maintaining continuity of the pursuit. They may be used to lift 
either the direct pressure or the enveloping force. 
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c • Employment of Helicopters in a Night Attack 

(1) Helicopterborne elements of the regiment may be employed 
in night attacks, either separately or in conjunction with surface forces. 
The ability to move units rapidly from distant assembly areas by helicopter 
greatly enhances secrecy in preparing for the attack and increases the sur¬ 
prise and shock effect that can be gained. 

(2) The regimental commander may employ helicopters to land 
assault troops directly on the objective or to position assault units at 
an attack position. 

(3) The plan for employment of helicopters in support of the 
regiment conducting a night attack hinges on the state of existing and 
forecast weather at the objective. Other factors to be considered are 
discussed below: 


(a) Early Night Attacks .--If the mission assigned the 
regiment requires seizure of the objective as soon as possible after night¬ 
fall, it may be possible to make the helicopter approach during daylight 
with touchdown of the first wave occurring at dusk. If preparation of the 
target area is not used, reconnaissance elements would be positioned at 

or near the objective to act as terminal guidance units. 

(b) Late Night Attacks .—If the regiment plans to attack 
late at night in preparation for subsequent daylight operations, employ¬ 
ment of helicopters may depend upon the ability to position navigational 
aids for the approach and landings. Terminal guidance personnel or 
specially trained helicopterborne advance parties may be used to install 
the necessary navigational aids prior to landing the assault echelon. 

1 The nature of the terrain and degree of darkness 
are also determining factors in predawn helicopter operations. Bright 
moonlight and easily recognizable terrain features simplify navigational 
problems. 


2 The employment of nuclear weapons in preparation 
for helicopterborne nTght attacks is desirable. 

(c) Coordinated Helicopterborne and Surface Night Oper ¬ 
ations .—When the regimental commander contemplates a coordinated attack, 
the terrain must include features easily identified at night for linkup 
and fire support coordination. 

d. Planning for the Helicopterborne Attack 


(1) Basic Considerations .--The basic differences between plan¬ 
ning for helicopterborne operations and for other types are derived from 
the characteristics, capabilities, and limitations of the helicopter itself. 
The plan of attack for offensive operations employing the helicopter in¬ 
cludes the scheme of maneuver, plan of supporting fires, and landing plan. 
These three elements are interdependent and must be considered concur¬ 
rently in developing the overall plan. 

(a) The initial plan for ground operations is developed 
first. The landing plan is then developed to support the scheme of maneu¬ 
ver. The fire support plan is designed to support the scheme of maneuver 
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and the landing plan. All of these elements are integrated into the regi¬ 
ment’s operation plan. 

(b) Helicopterborne operations require integrated planning 
at all levels between the supporting helicopter unit and the regiment. 
Planning provides for coordination of helicopterborne operations with 
surface operations in the event the regiment is not lifted entirely by 
helicopter, or if it is participating in a coordinated operation with 
surface forces from other units. 

(2) Reconnaissance 


(a) Aerial reconnaissance should be conducted by the 
regimental commander and appropriate staff officers. Subordinate units 
should be used to accomplish ground reconnaissance missions. 

(b) A reconnaissance plan, for use after landing, is 
prepared prior to initial movement. 

(3) Scheme of Maneuver .--The scheme of maneuver includes the 
selection of objectives and other tactical control measures. The scheme 
of maneuver is influenced by the availability of landing zones. Landing 
zones are located as close as possible to the final objectives (or on the 
final objective) in order to fully exploit surprise and the shock effect 
of preparatory fires. 

(4) Selection of Landing Zones 


(a) Landing zones may be designated by higher authority 
or selected by the regimental commander, considering the advice and 
recommendations of the supporting helicopter unit commander. Landing 
zones are sought which are on or close to the objective. 

1_ Enemy artillery and mortar units must be adequately 
neutralized with the available fire support. Helicopter landings should 
not be conducted in strongly defended areas unless there is no other way 
to accomplish the assigned mission. If the mission requires the regiment 
to execute such a landing, intensive preparatory fires are required. 

2_ Alternate landing zones are selected early in 
planning. In the selection of alternate landing zones, minor tactical 
advantages of terrain may have to be waived. Alternate landing zones are 
located in proximity to the primary zones. This enables the regiment to 
consolidate its tactical units even though enemy action may force the 
followup waves to be delivered to alternate landing zones after initial 
waves have landed in the primary zones. 

3_ The decision to order a change from the primary 
to the alternate landing zone rests with the regimental commander unless 
reserved by higher command. 

(b) The capability of supporting arms to deliver adequate 
preparatory and supporting fires during the landing is a primary consider¬ 
ation. The number of landing zones is restricted to those for which ade¬ 
quate fire support can be provided. When nuclear fires are available for 
both preparation and subsequent support, a much wider choice of landing 
zones may be possible. 
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(5) Approach and Retirement Lanes .—Primary and alternate 
approach and retirement lanes are selected by the helicopter unit. 

(6) Formations .—After the regiment or subordinate units have 
landed, standard tactical formations are employed by units. However, the 
initial formations are influenced by such considerations as the type of 
helicopters available, size and location of landing areas and the regi¬ 
mental mission. 

(7) Time of Attack 

(a) The time of attack for the helicopterborne operation 
is the precise time that the first wave of assault troops, exclusive of 
terminal guidance teams, is to touch down in the landing zones. Determi¬ 
nation of time of attack for a helicopterborne assault is based generally 
on the same considerations which apply for surface attacks. Of particular 
importance is the time required for available fire support to adequately 
neutralize approach lanes and landing zones. 

(b) The decision as to whether the helicopterborne assault 
should be made during daylight or darkness depends on the assigned mission, 
relative air superiority, weather conditions, terrain in the area, training 
level of personnel, and the importance of secrecy and surprise. 

(c) The timing of a helicopterborne attack may be coordi¬ 
nated with an attack by surface forces or it may be based upon the time 
that a linkup with surface forces is desired. 

(8) Landing Plan 


(a) The landing plan ensures that subordinate elements 
of the regiment are landed at the proper place, in the proper formation, 
and at the proper time to carry out the ground scheme of maneuver. The 
landing plan is a precise timetable for the movement of the troops and 
equipment of the regiment by helicopter. Tactical integrity of assault 
units at the time of the landing or shortly thereafter is essential. 

(b) The landing plan is developed through joint and 
coordinated planning by both the regiment and supporting helicopter units. 

(c) Although the requirements differ for each operation, 
a well trained regiment, with standing operating procedures, can reduce 
the time and effort devoted to preparation of a landing plan. A written 
landing plan is desirable if time is available for its preparation. 

(9) Fire Support Planning 

(a) General .--Fire support planning for helicopterborne 
attack follows normal procedures. Additional considerations peculiar to 
helicopterborne operations include: 

1_ The speed of movement and the increased capability 
for movement in depth provided by the helicopter. 

2^ The vulnerability of helicopters to enemy fires 

while in flight. 
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3_ The vulnerability of troops during the landing 
and immediately thereafter. 

£ The lift limitations of helicopters. 

!5 The requirements for neutralization of approach 
and retirement lanes, and landing zones. 

£ The requirement for fire support capability on a 
360-degree perimeter following the landing. 

1_ The possible requirement to establish fire support 
bases to extend effective range of direct support artillery. 

(b) Fire Support Requirements .--The distance at which 
the regiment or its subordinate units are operating from other units 
generally determines the fire support means which must be employed. If 
the helicopterborne regiment is committed in conjunction with or is to 
effect a linkup of forces with surface units, relative requirements are 
determined in relation to the overall operation and the coordination of 
supporting fires requires careful planning. Regimental plans provide for 
integrating these fires with air support operations in all phases of the 
operation. Normally, the surface units place primary reliance on artil¬ 
lery, tanks, and other surface means while the helicopterborne elements 
of the regiment depend primarily on air support and helicopter transport¬ 
able artillery. As the two forces effect a linkup, all supporting fires 
are integrated. 


(c) Nuclear Support 


1^ When vigorous enemy defensive action is antic¬ 
ipated, the regiment may be precluded from landing in the desired zone. 

2_ Safe distance for friendly forces must be ensured 
during initial nuclear preparation of landing zones and approaches. If the 
regimental commander desires subsequent nuclear support, careful considera¬ 
tion is given to the radius of nuclear effects and time of delivery. This 
is particularly true because the relative vulnerability of in-flight heli¬ 
copters to the effects of nuclear munitions. Withdrawal or holding of 
loaded helicopters in safe areas prior to nuclear detonations may cause 
routing to become a serious consideration in fire support planning. 
Designation of easily recognized control points beyond which in-flight 
helicopters will not advance prior to the nuclear detonation is a neces¬ 
sity. Any delay in delivery of nuclear fires will result in excessive 
orbiting by the helicopters and may have deleterious effects on fuel 
consumption. 


3^ The regimental commander ensures that conventional 
preparatory fires are planned for approach and retirement lanes and land¬ 
ing zones in the event planned nuclear strikes are aborted for any reason. 

£ The time of the regimental landing following a 
nuclear preparation is influenced heavily by primary and secondary effects 
Prior to landing initial waves, helicopterborne monitors accurately verify 
the amount and location of these effects in the landing zone. A nuclear 
preparation should be supplemented by standard or chemical munitions when¬ 
ever possible. 
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(d) Employment of Smoke .--Smoke may be used to blind the 
enemy and to control helicopter movements in the same manner as during 
surface operations. Care must be exercised to ensure that smoke does not 
silhouette the helicopters, disclose the location of approach and retire¬ 
ment lanes and landing zones, or otherwise hinder operations. (See FMFM 
6-3, Marine Infantry Battalion .) 

(e) Antimechanized Defense Planning 


1^ Antitank weapons which are not helicopter transport¬ 
able may not be initially available to the regiment. For this reason, every 
effort must be made to augment the organic antitank capability of the regi¬ 
ment. If the operation involves a combined helicopter and surface assault 
or an eventual linkup of forces, it is highly desirable that the task 
organization of the surface force include the heavier antitank weapons. 

2_ When employment of fixed-wing aircraft is feasible, 
consideration should be given to airdropping or air landing antitank weap¬ 
ons on captured airstrips, particularly when the linkup with surface forces 
will be delayed for a considerable time. Consideration is given to the 
employment of mines, particularly in avenues of approach to the TAOR. 

e. Conduct of the Landing and Subsequent Operations 


(1) The landing is executed with speed and precision. The 
first unit of the regiment to land secures the landing sites and thereafter 
the landing zones to ensure security of subsequent landings. If the land¬ 
ing takes place directly on the objective, subordinate units are assigned 
responsiblity for portions of the objective as in ground operations. If 
the landing zones are located some distance from the objective, the landing 
zones are first secured. Reconnaissance elements are dispatched to procure 
information and provide security. Control is retained at the lowest tacti¬ 
cal echelon and is progressively taken over by higher commanders as the 
landing progresses. 

(2) After securing the landing zones, the regiment attacks the 
assigned objectives by ground maneuver. Ground action is executed as 
rapidly as possible to overwhelm the enemy before he can recover from the 
shock of the landing and reinforce his defense. 

(3) The regiment may frequently conduct operations where one 
or more subordinate elements advance overland while the remainder of the 
regiment lands by helicopter. (See fig. 25.) The period immediately 
prior to and during the linkup of helicopterborne and surface forces is 
critical for two reasons: 

(a) Substantial enemy forces may lie between the two 
friendly forces requiring detailed coordination between the two in order 
to ensure success. 

(b) Fires placed on targets between surface and heli¬ 
copterborne forces will necessitate close coordination to ensure the 
safety of the converging forces. 

f. Logistic Support in Helicopterborne Operations .—The aspects of 
logistics peculiar to helicopterborne operations arise from the increased 
speeds, the large areas and long distances over which helicopterborne 
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Figure 25.--Coordination and Control Measures During Combat and 
Linkup Between Helicopterborne Force and Ground Unit. 


operations may be conducted, and the task organization required for such 
operations. 


(1) Capabilities .—Helicopters can provide a means of movement 
which is not dependent on waterways, airfields, or roads, and which is able 
to bypass natural obstacles as well as enemy defenses and artificial obsta¬ 
cles. They can deliver supplies and equipment without intermediate handling 
or transfer. They can rapidly evacuate casualties from frontline elements 
of the regiment direct to field hospitals or ships. 
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(2) Basic Logistic Planning Considerations .--The following 
considerations are fundamental to planning logistic support of helicop- 
terborne operations. 

(a) The logistic system is made as economical, simple, 
and flexible as possible. 

(b) Logistic support must satisfy requirements of both the 
regiment and helicopter elements. 

(c) Each infantry battalion must be capable of providing 
its subordinate echelons and attached units with required logistic support 
in order to meet the requirements of unit separation. In many instances, 
this requires attachment of combat service support units to each infantry 
battalion. 


(3) . Planning Logistic Support 

(a) The volume and weight of supplies initially carried by 
the regiment are kept to the absolute minimum consistent with the mission. 
In most cases, no more than one or two days of supply will usually be 
carried. 


(b) Regimental requirements for logistic support of the 
helicopterborne movement are submitted to the next higher echelon. These 
requirements cover three phases: support of the initial movement, resupply 
of units following the initial movement, and emergency resupply, when 
required. 


(c) During the initial movement every effort is made to 
reduce the volume and weight of supplies and equipment. In prescribing 
the amount of supplies to be carried by subordinate units, the regimental 
commander considers the mission and helicopter availability. 

(d) Resupply plans provide for a uniform flow of supplies 
direct to the using unit. Unit distribution to assault battalions and 
lower echelons is normal. Preplanned expendable supplies are furnished 
automatically. Delivery of requested items is scheduled at frequent 
intervals. Helicopters required to provide necessary logistic support are 
not diverted to other tasks except in emergency. Plans include provision 
for emergency resupply to meet unforeseen requirements, evacuation, and 
other contingencies. Delivery of supplies by airdrop or air landed from 
fixed-wing aircraft should be considered. 

(e) For operations deep in enemy territory, the regiment 
and subordinate battalions may require a logistic support organization of 
a helicopter support team. (See sec. VI, ch. 2.) 

(f) In planning for short-lift helicopterborne operations, 
or those involving relatively small units, every effort is made to keep 
the amount of logistic support augmentation to the minimum. Reliance is 
placed on battalion service platoons during such operations. Experience 
factors are analyzed and unit SOP's devised to simplify planning and exe¬ 
cution of logistic support functions. Plans are made for responding to 
request for helicopter delivery of supplies directly to separated elements, 
outposts, and observation posts. 
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(g) In planning for combined helicopterborne and surface 
operations, primary reliance is placed on surface transportation for the 
bulk of supplies and equipment. Resupply may be necessary by helicopter 
and/or fixed-wing aircraft when the operation involves bypassing enemy 
units or when guerrilla elements can interdict the surface lines of com¬ 
munications . 


(h) In operations involving wide separation between the 
regiment and other division elements, considerations in the provision of 
logistic support are as follows: 

1_ Logistic support of separated units of the regi¬ 
ment is preplanned and daily requirements of expendable supplies are 
furnished automatically, directly to the separated units. 

2 _ Provision is made for prompt transmission and 
receipt of logistic requests and for prompt action to fulfill them. 

3^ Emergency maintenance is performed by repair 
teams at unit locations as practicable. When equipment cannot be re¬ 
paired at the using units, replacement items are delivered by helicopter 
and damaged items returned to the division logistic support area for 
repair. 

3312. MECHANIZED OPERATIONS 
a. General 


(1) The regiment, reinforced as necessary, may employ assault 
amphibious vehicles to provide mobility for units conducting operations to 
seize deep objectives or to effect a linkup with previously landed helicop¬ 
terborne units. 

(2) When assigned such a mission, the infantry regiment nor¬ 
mally is reinforced to form a task organization of combined arms suited 
for the particular operation. Extensive planning is necessary for oper¬ 
ations of a mechanized force because of the individual characteristics of 
the units involved. Tanks and assault amphibious vehicles have limiting 
characteristics in certain types of terrain and have special logistic and 
service support requirements when operating over extended distances. To 
provide the necessary fuel, spare parts, and maintenance support for these 
vehicles, ground supply routes must be available unless it is possible to 
load sufficient supplies and to include maintenance elements within the 
force or to effect resupply by aviation units. 

(3) The capabilities of assault amphibious vehicles make them 
highly suitable as a means to attain ground mobility for the regiment. In 
addition, their construction provides a degree of protection against the 
effects of ground fires and radiation. 

b. Organization for Combat 


(1) The composition and organization for combat of a mechanized 
regiment will be derived from the mission, enemy situation, terrain, and the 
scheme of maneuver. A typical organization includes four principal tactical 
units—advance guard, flank guard, main body, and rear guard. 
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(2) Tanks are normally employed as an integral part of the 
task organization. Their capabilities include the same types of support 
provided during normal ground combat. If strong opposition from enemy 
armor is anticipated, regimental reinforcements will include an adequate 
number of tanks and antitank weapons. 

(3) Engineer support is required to breach minefields and 
obstacles and to improve trafficability for mechanized elements. En¬ 
gineer support is included with the leading elements of the regiment in 
order to ensure an uninterrupted advance. 

(4) If the objective of the mechanized regiment is within range 
of emplaced artillery, fire support should be provided from a source ex¬ 
ternal to the force. This ensures immediate availability of fires and re¬ 
duces the logistic requirements of the force. If the objective is beyond 
the range of any artillery fire, fire support means such as self-propelled 
artillery must be provided. 

(5) Close air support is of major importance. Targets suitable 
for air attack may be located and attacked well forward of the advance ele¬ 
ments. The neutralization or destruction of these targets will enhance an 
uninterrupted advance. The effects of obstacles and delaying forces are 
critical to the mechanized regiment since each requires some degree of dis¬ 
mounting and deployment. Tactical air control parties of the regiment oper¬ 
ate from command type amphibious vehicles (LVTC). Aerial observation and 
screening is necessary to search in depth to the front and flanks in order 
to locate and provide early warning of enemy forces and barriers to the 
advance. 


(6) Mobile air defense weapons should be included in the force, 
if available, particularly if air opposition is expected. 

(7) All elements attached to or supporting the regiment must 
be capable of a high degree of mobility. This mobility is vital particu¬ 
larly for elements providing service support and fire support. 

(8) Elements of the tank battalion normally are attached to 
the mechanized regiment to provide antimechanized defense to the flanks, 
rear, and throughout the columns. 

c. Control .—It is important that only minimum restrictions be im¬ 
posed upon subordinate commanders so that they can rapidly react to the 
changing situation and keep the force moving to the objective. Routes of 
advance, axes of advance, phase lines, no fire lines, and checkpoints are 
especially useful in such operations. Command type assault amphibious 
vehicles are used to supplement mobile communications. 

d. Employment of Mechanized Forces .--The underlying principle of 
employing a mechanized force is rapidity of movement which enables the 
commander to seek deep objectives exploiting with speed and shock action 
to reduce losses. The tactics employed, utilizing the force’s inherent 
mobility, allow rapid concentration and dispersion. A mechanized force 
maintains the ability to engage or maneuver and bypass any type of resist¬ 
ance confronted throughout the operation. Tank units do not delay the ad¬ 
vance by engaging centers of resistance. They suppress the fires and allow 
the infantry to perform this task. The attack may be divided into five 
phases—breakout, movement toward the objective, attack on strongpoints, 
assault of the objective, and subsequent operations. 
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(1) Breakout .--The tactical situation may require the mecha¬ 
nized force to penetrate the enemy *s forward defenses in order to initiate 
the attack toward deeper objectives. Maximum firepower and shock action 
are employed to assist the mechanized force in accomplishing the breakout. 
Other friendly units may be employed to execute diversionary attacks to 
assist in the breakout. 

(2) Movement Toward the Objective 

(a) Formation .--Whenever possible, the assault elements 
of the force advance in column deployed over several roads. Secondary 
roads or cross-country routes are used to gain surprise or to bypass 
enemy resistance. A single column formation is utilized when a threat 
of nuclear attack exists or when limited forces are employed. 

(b) Bypassing .--A mechanized force does not delay the 
advance by attacking isolated enemy defensive areas. However, an enemy 
force should not be bypassed if it can interfere with the accomplishment 
of the mission. When centers of resistance are met, the main group should 
not delay. They are bypassed or only sufficient resources are left to block 
or contain them. 

(3) Attack on Strong Points .--If security forces are unable 
to cope with resistance, and bypassing is not feasible, only the forces 
deemed necessary to destroy or neutralize the enemy are employed, the steps 
are the same. Seldom will the attacking force have the time to attack from 
a conventional assembly area, or issue detailed orders. Generally, the 
attack commences directly from the march column. Once a determination is 
made to attack, the commander issues immediate oral, fragmentary orders. 
Rapid positioning of artillery is essential in order to cover both the 
deployment and the attack. When time permits, units halt in place and 
effect limited additional coordination. 

(4) Assault of the Objective .--Tactics employed are generally 
the same as those applicable to conventional tank-infantry action. 

(5) Subsequent Operations .—Immediately following the seizure 
of the objective, all units consolidate. Plans for the resupply at the 
objective are initiated prior to its seizure. During this critical period, 
close security is maintained. Units disperse as soon as possible accord¬ 
ing to previous plans to lessen the threat of nuclear counterattack. Dur¬ 
ing resupply, service elements do not assume a security role, but direct 
their efforts toward the service and support requirements of the force. 

3313. ATTACK OF FORTIFIED POSITIONS 

a. General 

(1) A fortified area normally consists of series of strongly 
organized localities disposed in depth and width in such a manner as to be 
mutually supporting. It may consist of concrete and steel, or earth and 
log bunkers, artillery, automatic weapons and troop emplacements, tank 
traps, and obstacles disposed in depth to the front and flanks. Chemi¬ 
cally contaminated areas may be located in front of and between these 
major works to cover dead spaces which direct.fire weapons cannot reach 
from the main fortifications. Lightest fortifications are found in areas 
possessing difficult natural terrain. Specially trained troops with 
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special equipment may find such areas the easiest for the penetration of 
the fortified position. 

(2) Whenever possible, area positions are bypassed and later 
reduced by siege or by attack from the rear. However, fortified areas 
must usually be reduced by direct attack. This penetration is followed 
by envelopment of the created flanks to isolate the separate parts. The 
width of the front of the penetration is limited by the amount and types 
of artillery, aviation, or nuclear weapons available, the possibility of 
employment of armor, and the number of trained assault attachments avail¬ 
able. 


(3) The basic principles involved in the attack of a fortified 
area are the same as those for any other attack. The principal differences 
are increased special training, thorough preparations, special equipment 
and troops required, and comparatively narrow frontages. The frontage of 
an infantry battalion may be as narrow as 400 meters. 

(4) Local air superiority is necessary in operations against 
a fortified area. The attack on hostile reserves by supporting aviation 
both prior to and during the attack is of material assistance in isolating 
the area under attack. Under certain circumstances, supporting aviation 
attacks selected areas in close support of the assault. It may also supple¬ 
ment artillery fire on installations in the fortified position or attack 
hostile artillery or lines of communication. Saturation bombardment of the 
area of assault immediately prior to the attack may also be employed. The 
use of nuclear weapons may greatly assist reducing enemy resistance prior 

to the attack. 

(5) The extent of the main and outpost positions, to include 
their depth, width, obstacles, supporting artillery positions, observation 
posts, and the location and character of the emplacements and their dead 
spaces must be determined. 

(6) The assault detachments, screened by smoke and taking 
advantage of terrain and dead spaces outside the angles of fire, push 
through and around emplacements under the protection of fire from all 
available supporting weapons and other troops in the attack echelon. 

Close coordination is required in the infantry-tank-artillery-engineer- 
air team (naval gunfire also, if available). 

(7) Liaison between tanks, artillery, attacking troops, and 
aviation is maintained by all possible means. Extensive radio and wire 
nets, messengers, visual signal stations, and pyrotechnics are employed 
to ensure timely transmission of information and orders. 

(8) Helicopterborne troops may be landed within and to the 
rear of the larger fortifications on the front of the main attack to seize, 
hold, or destroy vital installations or areas, to block the movement of 
reserves, and to assist assault troops by attacking the fortifications 
from the rear. When such troops are used, their operations are coordinated 
with all other components of the attacking force. Special attention must 
be given to coordination with artillery, other supporting arms, and sup¬ 
porting air. 

(9) The amount of ammunition, artillery, and cooperating 
aviation available, the degree of surprise possible, and the depth of the 
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fortifications on the front of the penetration will determine the length 
and intensity of supporting fires prior to the assault. The bombardment 
of the whole front by artillery and aviation continues from the beginnning 
of the preliminary operations. At some time prior to the hour of attack, 
the bulk of all supporting fires, ground and air, is concentrated on the 
fortifications on the front of the initial penetration. Supporting avi¬ 
ation attacks hostile reserves, artillery, and sensitive points in the 
fortifications which artillery does not, or cannot, reach. Artillery is 
concentrated on points in the fortifications which offer the greatest 
danger to success of the penetration. The fire of light, flat trajectory 
weapons is directed against lighter obstacles and embrasures in the for¬ 
tifications. The use of smoke is carefully coordinated to preclude inter¬ 
ference with supporting fires. Supporting fires on the front of thee 
penetration are lifted on signal from the commander of the assault force. 
The bulk of supporting fire then shifts to the next fortifications to be 
reduced, or is placed to meet hostile reaction to the initial assault. 
Fires, including screening smoke, are maintained against fortifications 
not subjected to the assault. 

(10) Once a breach has been effected and emplacements on the 
initial front reduced, additional assault detachments are sent into the 
gap at once. They attack the flanking works in each direction and widen 
the base of the penetration while the assaulting force deepens the 
penetration by advancing and attacking the next fortifications in its 
zone. Troops in the rear of the assault force are pushed rapidly through 
the gaps created. Enemy fortifications on the flanks of the regiment may 
afford the enemy an opportunity to quickly organize and launch strong 
counterattacks. The strength of a fortified position usually will be 
augmented by strong field fortifications which must also be taken or 
destroyed. Enemy reserves frequently will be disposed in strong, covered 
positions for such counterattacks. Delay in attacking the flanking for¬ 
tifications and reinforcing the advance of the assault force may result 

in a serious reverse and the loss of the assault force by hostile counter¬ 
attack. Troops in the zone of the flanking works move to the support of 
the assault detachments as rapidly as fortifications are neutralized. 

Unless required by the attacker, captured enemy armament is removed or 
destroyed and gun emplacements demolished to prevent their recapture and 
use by the enemy. 

(11) Based upon prearranged plans, highly mobile forces are 
prepared to exploit the penetration. Exploitation forces should be heavy 
in armor and usually will include both reserves and units disengaged from 
the attack. Plans and preparations are made to include motorized infantry 
units, if possible. Helicopters may be employed to increase the mobility 
of infantry units. When the fortified position has been breached through¬ 
out its depth, these forces immediately are pushed through the gap. The 
shoulders of the penetration are defended against hostile counterattacks. 
Protection is given to troops passing through the gap by troops holding 
the shoulders of the penetrations, by troops landed by helicopter in the 
rear of the fortifications, and by supporting aviation. 

(12) Once through the gap, exploitation forces fan out, moving 
rapidly on all roads leading toward the hostile rear. Exploitation forces 
complete the demoralization of the enemy. Close cooperation by and coor¬ 
dination with aviation is mandatory. The principal targets for cooperating 
aviation are hostile reserves and troops attempting to block the movement 
of the exploitation forces. Suitable forces are assigned the mission of 
keeping the gap open against anticipated hostile efforts to close it. 
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b. Use of Nuclear Weapons .--Listed below are some of the more 
important considerations in the employment of nuclear weapons: 

(1) Type of Burst .--Normally, the best type of burst to be 
employed against fortified positions, particularly those consisting of 
steel and concrete works, will be a surface burst. An airburst may be 
employed when the situation and plan of maneuver so dictate. Residual 
radiation and ground shock increases in intensity as the elevation of the 
burst is decreased; the ground shock created by a surface or subsurface 
burst will destroy fortifications and create gaps. By the same token, it 
may become necessary to utilize helicopters to avoid areas containing re¬ 
sidual radiation. 

(2) Advantage of the Defender .--Since the strength and pro¬ 
tection provided by the defensive position generally requires the attacker 
to mass his forces in order to penetrate the position, the attack formations 
offer remunerative targets. The employment of a nuclear weapon to achieve 
an initial penetration is weighed against the risk of damage to our own 
forces. A withdrawal from a forward position invites the enemy to advance 
and force combat while friendly forces are off balance, or to employ his 
own nuclear weapon while enjoying the protection of his position. 

(3) Size Weapon Employed .--Larger weapons may be used against 
the enemy*s rear with an attendant destructive effect on his own forward 
positions; therefore, it may be advisable to use the larger type weapon 
since the rupture of the enemy's forward defenses may be accomplished at 
the same time hi-s rear area and reserves are being softened up for future 
operations. Where practicable, small and large yield weapons may be employed 
together to create a gap of greater depth. 

(4) Modifications to Techniques Governing Attack of a Forti ¬ 
fied Position .--Planned employment of nuclear weapons may preclude the 
necessity of battalions occupying forward positions until the very last 
moment. The reduction of fortifications step-by-step may be modified to 
an extent that permits rapid seizure of a final objective in the enemy's 
rear by capitalizing upon the shock and destruction of well-placed weapons 
on forward fortifications. Mutual support and contact^ between attacking 
forces will be secondary to the ability of the individual commanders to 
take quick, decisive action. A lesser need may exist for the attachment 
of additional direct fire weapons because the destructive effect of the 
nuclear weapon can, in itself, decrease the need for direct fire support 

by rendering enemy personnel, bunkers, and other fortifications ineffective. 
Fire support from conventional weapons must still be planned and executed 
as necessary. 

3314. FIRE SUPPORT BASE, SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 
a. General 


(1) In order to provide continuous artillery support to maneu¬ 
ver units operating in mountains, swamps, forests, and jungle areas, not 
accessible by roads, it is necessary to select, develop, and occupy artil¬ 
lery positions in this same environment. These positions are generally 
referred to as fire support bases. Very basically, a fire support base 
is a rapidly constructed artillery position which is defended by a minimum 
of infantry and established to support a maneuver force operating away from 
fixed lines of communications for a limited period of time. 
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(2) The complexities of fire support base operations are sim¬ 
ilar to those experienced in any amphibious or helicopterborne operation, 
therefore, planning and coordination must be very thorough and detailed. 

(3) In contrast with a conventional firing position, the fire 
support base is characterized by its isolation, and complete dependence 
upon the helicopter for support. 

(4) The fire support base location must be closely integrated 
with maneuver force plans and its development is a joint effort by infantry, 
artillery, engineer, and air. 

b. Commander's Considerations .--In the development of an FSB, the 
role of the maneuver force commander is dominant. His guidance and his 
decisions must be timely and complete. While he may be advised by staff 
officers and supporting commanders on a variety of matters related to site 
selection, requirements, priorities, construction, and occupation, the 
commander personally directs the planning effort. 

c. Command and Staff Planning .—As the first step of the develop¬ 
ment process, the maneuver force commander and his staff must plan for the 
phased development of the site. Phase development requires the timely and 
orderly arrival of supplies and equipment as required and the necessary 
system to ensure on site availability as each item is needed. The maneuver 
force commander must have continuous and positive control of all personnel 
and equipment to insure that all elements are committed to projects accord¬ 
ing to predetermined priorities. Subordinate facilities should not deter 
or delay construction of those facilities necessary to support the primary 
purpose of the FSB. The maneuver force commander must also provide for 
continuous security for the site to allow work to continue without inter¬ 
ruption. The security requirement is based upon a changing enemy threat, 
defensibility of the site, and vulnerability of the facilities located at 
the site. Adequate and responsive communications are a tool of the maneu¬ 
ver force commander to maintain a continuously updated plan and to call for 
additional personnel, equipment, and supplies as the construction progresses. 

(1) Site Selection .--Based on the purposes for which the FSB 
is to be constructed, the maneuver force commander, by map inspection and 
visual reconnaissance, if the situation permits, makes a determination as 
to the general location of the FSB. Since the primary purpose of the FSB 
is to position the artillery, which in turn is positioned to support the 
scheme of maneuver, then it follows that the selection of a general area 
in which the FSB will be located can be narrowed down to several specific 
sites, any of which could meet essential requirements. Essential require¬ 
ments include not only the purpose of the FSB but also must include mutual 
supportability of other FSB's. The normal distance separating FSB's is 
based on retaining approximately one-third of the range capability of the 
artillery weapon to be emplaced in the FSB's, for counterfire support 
around and beyond the mutually supported FSB's. For example, when utiliz¬ 
ing the 105mm howitzer, the maximum separation distance is approximately 
8,000 meters. 

(2) Reconnaissance .--Prior to visual reconnaissance, to select 
a specific site, the maneuver force commander and his advisors should make 
a detailed map study of the area and select several tentative sites to gain 
as much familiarity with the terrain as possible in order to reduce visual 
reconnaissance exposure time. After the map study has been completed and 
one or more potential sites have been tentatively identified, the maneuver 
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force commander organizes his reconnaissance party and plans his visual 
reconnaissance. Normally, those accompanying him on his visual reconnais¬ 
sance will include the direct support artillery battalion commander, the 
unit operations offficer, the engineer officer, and the air unit commander 
or his representative. Subsequent visual reconnaissances may include any 
number of interested commanders and staff officers, such as the maneuver 
unit air/aviation officer and the communication-electronics officer. Dur¬ 
ing the map study and particularly during the visual reconnaissance made 
for selection of the specific site, the following factors are considered: 

(a) Purpose .--The purpose is always the dominant factor. 
In addition to the type and quantity of artillery to be positioned, all 
other uses to which the FSB may be put are considered. Total purpose 
determines the size of the site selected. 

(b) To pography .--Topography is studied in terms of en¬ 
gineer effort required, communications suitability, defensibility of the 
site, helicopter approach and departure, and the use to which the FSB will 
be put. 


(c) Vegetation .--Vegetation is studied in terms of feasi¬ 
bility of employing preparatory aviation ordnance, engineer effort required, 
and defense considerations. 

(d) Elevation .--Elevation is especially a consideration 
with respect to weather and helicopter resupply. Elevation is a consid¬ 
eration with respect to helicopter lift and also as it relates to extension 
or reduction of artillery range. 

(e) Defensibility .--Potential sites must be regarded in 
terms of the effort required to defend the FSB. In ideal situations, an 
FSB can be developed which requires only one rifle platoon to defend it. 

(3) Determining Priorities of Construction 


(a) Priorities of construction are determined by the 
maneuver force commander based on the advice primarily of the engineer 
project officer and the artillery commander. First priority goes to a 
temporary logistics helicopter pad for supply during the initial stages of 
construction. 


(b) The development of a fire support base will vary with 
size and mission of the unit which will occupy it and with the phasing in 
of the unit. The following recommended list of priorities may be changed 
as necessary but fits most situations: 

Temporary logistics helicopter pad. 

2 _ 105mm howitzer positions. 

3_ Ammunition facilities. 

4_ Fire direction center. 

5_ Permanent logistics. 

£ 155mm howitzer positions. 
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7_ Defensive positions and barriers. 

8_ Garbage dump. 

9 _ Combat operations center/tactical operations center 

(COC/TOC) and FSCC. 

10 Command and control pad. 

11 Sleeping bunkers. 

12 VIP helicopter pad (for large FSB only). 

(4) Securing the Site 

(a) Based on the enemy situation, the position of friendly 
forces, terrain (i.e., existence of nearby potential landing zones), and 
timing, the maneuver force commander decides how the FSB site is to be 
initially secured. This may be accomplished by: 

1^ Preparation fires, air, artillery, NGF must be 
planned and will be executed as necessary. 

2_ Reconnaissance team insertion on or near the site 
to be followed by a tactical insertion of infantry elements. 

3_ Helicopterborne assault on or near the site. 

4_ Movement of forces overland to seize the site. 

(b) Once the site has been secured with forces adequate 
to defend the work party, the engineers, their tools and supplies, and 
sometimes additional troop laborers are brought near or directly to the 
site. Engineers may have to be inserted by ladder or rappel until a 
temporary helicopter landing zone is prepared. 

(5) Siting Facilities .--The commander locates the planned 
facilities on a topographic sketch of the area with the assistance of the 
supporting artillery commander, engineer commander, and staff officers. 
Specific recommendations should be made on the following considerations: 

(a) First priority is given to the artillery positions. 

The fire support base is primarily a base for the artillery to support 
the maneuver force and hence the artillery is positioned first. Gun 
parapets with a 6,400-mil capability and as little as possible or no 
overhead firing restrictions are desired. 

(b) Helicopter logistics pads are positioned on the highest 
point of ground, clear of interference from gun positions and other facil¬ 
ities, permitting the downhill movement of supplies and the arrival or 
departure of helicopters without stopping work or halting firing in the 
primary direction. 

(c) Ammunition and powder bunkers are located to minimize 
ammunition handling and fire and explosion hazard, both to the powder and 
ammunition and to other facilities. 
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(d) Antennas are placed away from artillery gun positions, 
helicopter pads, and helicopter approach and departure lanes. 

(e) Fire direction center is located near the guns. 

(f) Logistics bunker for support of mini-LSA is placed 
convenient to the logistics pad. 

(g) Mess area, sanitation facilities, garbage, and trash 
disposal are positioned for easy access, yet out of the way. 


d. Logistics Planning Considerations 

(1) The primary effort in logistics planning is to deliver 
supplies, equipment, and personnel as needed. Early arrival is as bad as 
late arrival as there is no place to set excess or unneeded items aside 
until a place is constructed for the use or storage of the items. The 
S-4, supervised by the maneuver force commander, coordinates with the 
engineer and artillery commanders to continue the concept of phased de¬ 
velopment . 


(2) Resupply of the FSB is a problem area for the commander. 
Daily resupply is planned on predetermined requirements to maintain 
operating and emergency supply levels at the FSB's, plus additional sup¬ 
plies as requested by the unit commander. 

(3) During the planning phase, the maneuver force commander 
ensures liaison is made between the S-4 of the unit to be supported and 
the supporting activity. Particular emphasis is placed on the establish¬ 
ment of priorities for supplies. On call supplies are then staged at the 
LSA in preparation for movement to the FSB. 

(4) Only under very unusual conditions will an FSB have any 
source of usable water other than that which is hauled in. The water 
trailer is the best way to haul and store potable water for use at the 
FSB. A minimum of two trailers are required to ensure that at least one 
water trailer is at the site. 

(5) Cable pendants 50 to 150 feet long are required for delivery 
of external loads by helicopters to units operating out of FSB's in dense 
jungle canopy where landing zones are not available. 

(6) Additional fire fighting equipment not normally organic to 
the combat units involved must be planned for and delivered to the FSB as 
soon as possible after initial artillery unit lifts. The lack of adequate 
space, large amounts of powder, and number of projectiles make a flash fire 
a major threat to the FSB. Fire prevention and preparation to fight a fire 
must be of never ceasing concern to all personnel within the FSB. 

(7) The combat load for the intial phase of establishing an 
FSB should be contained in unit SOP's or directed by the maneuver unit 
commander. 

e. Communications-Electronics/Signal Planning .--The commanding 
officer of the tactical unit charged with establishing an FSB is respon¬ 
sible for planning and supervising the installation, operation, and main¬ 
tenance of the communications necessary to support the operation. 
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f. Defenses 

(1) From the arrival of the first troops until the departure of 
the last, the maneuver force commander is concerned with an ever-increasing 
defensive capability. All occupants/tenants of a defensive position for 
each FSB must look to itself for its own close-in and interal security. 

(2) The defensive capability of an FSB will only be as effective 
as the planning, organization, preparation, and skill of execution. The 
following salient considerations should be included in defensive planning: 

(a) Each man and each weapon is assigned an area of respon¬ 
sibility, either along the protective wire or at critical points in the in¬ 
terior. Direct artillery covers as much of the perimeter as possible. 

(b) Fields of fire are cleared and interlocking fire plans 

are in effect. 

(c) Trip flares are emplaced in depth around the perimeter 
protective wire, and anti-intrusion devices are installed as required. 

(d) Close-in, self-supporting artillery programs are com¬ 
puted and registered to ensure accuracy and adequacy. 

(e) Defensive concentrations of artillery from distant fire 
support bases are planned. 

(f) Reserve ammunition points (small arms, grenades) are 
included in the construction of the bunker complex to enable convenient 
distribution with minimum exposure of personnel. 

(g) Personnel are continuously instructed and rehearsed 
on the defensive plan to include the significance of pyrotechnic signals, 
communications, and fire discipline. 

(h) Communications to perimeter forces should be in effect 
as resources allow. 

g. Artillery Occupation of the Fire Support Base 

(1) Following the reconnaissance and final selection of the 
FSB site, it is the maneuver commander's responsibility to have units 
secure the ground and start construction of the landing sites. Addi¬ 
tional infantry and engineers are inserted as space permits. The artillery 
battery reconnaissance party is also inserted to work with and advise the 
infantry and engineer teams in ground preparations prior to the receipt of 
the first howitzer. 

(2) Actual sequence of movement to the FSB will depend upon 
weather, helicopter availability, and tactical requirements. The sequence 
of lift shown herein is flexible and should be modified when a situation 
justifies. This sequence provides flexibility to adjust to speed up con¬ 
ditions and is frequently referred to as the battery "platoon package" 
sequence. 


(3) For detailed information, see FMFM 7-4, Field Artillery 

Support . 
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Section IV. DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


3401. GENERAL 

a. Defense is the employment of all means and methods available to 
prevent, resist, to destroy or trap a hostile force; to reduce the enemy 
capacity for offensive action; or to deny an enemy entry into an area. The 
objective of defensive combat is to gain time pending the development of 
more favorable conditions for undertaking the offense; to economize forces 
in one area in order to concentrate superior forces for decisive offensive 
action elsewhere; or to maintain control or possession of an objective. 

b. This section describes the basic techniques, concepts, and pro¬ 
cedures employed in planning for and conducting defensive operations at the 
infantry regiment level. In order to identify the various defensive tasks 
which the infantry regiment or regimental landing team may perform, this 
discussion frequently describes the roles and missions of higher echelons 
as well as the employment of subordinate units where appropriate. Consid¬ 
eration is given to the influence which the employment or the threat of 
employment of nuclear weapons exerts on warfare. 

3402. CONCEPT OF DEFENSE 

In the defense, the defender takes every opportunity to seize the 
initiative and to destroy the enemy. The defender seizes the initiative by: 

a. Selecting the battle area. 

b. Forcing the enemy to react in conformity with the defensive plan. 

c. Exploiting enemy weaknesses and errors by offensive operations. 

d. Counterattacking enemy successes. 

3403. DEFENSIVE DOCTRINE 

Defensive doctrine contemplates the organization of defense areas 
which will enable the enemy to be defeated through decisive action; the 
use of security forces to give timely warning and provide information of 
the enemy's advance, to delay and disorganize his advance, and to deceive 
him as to the true location of the battle area or area in which the engage¬ 
ment is to be fought; and finally, the employment of reserves to limit 
penetrations and to eject or destroy the enemy should he penetrate the 
defensive area. The regiment and its echelons defend their assigned area 
or position at all costs and abandon the area or position only if specified 
in their mission or so directed by competent authority. 

3404. DEFENSE ECHELONS 

The defense consists of three echelons. (See fig. 26.) 

a. Security forces which provide early warning of the enemy advance 
and delay and deceive him as to the true location of the forward edge of the 
battle area (FEBA). 
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Figure 26.--Diagram of Regimental Defense Echelons. 


b. Forward defense forces which engage the enemy in decisive combat 
or which slow, stop, canalize, or disorganize his attack. 

c. Reserves which are employed to limit enemy penetrations and to 
counterattack to destroy or eject the enemy by offensive action. 

3405. FUNDAMENTALS OF DEFENSE 

a. General .—The regimental commander plans, organizes, and conducts 
defensive operations through the application of certain basic principles. 

The threat of nuclear warfare requires modifications and changes in emphasis 
on these principles. Instances will occur wherein some of these principles 
cannot be applied to the maximum. The regimental commander must decide which 
ones he can use to gain the most advantage and which ones should be used with 
modifications. 

b. Proper Utilization of Terrain .—The regiment in the defense takes 
maximum advantage of the terrain so that the enemy will be forced to attack 
organized positions or to make a time consuming maneuver to avoid them. In 
organizing the defense area, the regimental commander gives primary consider¬ 
ation to those terrain features which must be held to accomplish his mission. 
When analyzing terrain, the following are considered: 
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(1) Key Terrain .--Key terrain is any locality, or area, the 
seizure or retention of which affords a marked advantage to either combatant. 
The regimental commander may decide to occupy key terrain or he may control 
key terrain by occupying ground which gives aim better cover and conceal¬ 
ment adjacent to or forward of key terrain. When he possesses a nuclear 
weapon capability, he may be able to defend key terrain with comparatively 
small forces. 

(2) Obstacles .--Natural and manmade obstacles are used in orga¬ 
nizing the defense in order to augment the defensive strength of the regi¬ 
ment. A corollary effect of the employment of nuclear weapons may be to 
assist in creating additional obstacles and denying areas to the enemy. Ob¬ 
stacles assist in canalizing enemy troop movements. They must be covered 

by effective fire, or the enemy may try to bypass them, or he may mass the 
necessary force to overcome them. 

(3) Cover and Concealment .—Woods, vegetation, terrain relief, 
and field fortifications afford some degree of protection from the primary 
effect of enemy nuclear and conventional weapons. However, the secondary 
effects of blast and fires which are likely to occur in wooded and built- 
up areas must be considered. Concealment, both natural and artificial, is 
an especially important aspect of passive defense and security. 

(4) Observation and Fields of Fire .--Adequate observation is 
essential to prevent surprise and to bring enemy targets under fire. Con¬ 
versely, it is necessary to deny effective observation to the enemy in 
order to reduce the vulnerability of defending forces. Good fields of fire 
permit destruction of the enemy in the gaps between positions and provide 
space for the employment of smaller yield nuclear weapons within, and prox¬ 
imate to, the defensive sector. The possession of high ground is valuable 
for observation and for obtaining fields of fire. Helicopters may be used 
for observation and for positioning and shifting ground observation posts. 
Electronic battlefield surveillance devices and infrared equipment are em¬ 
ployed to augment visual observation. 

(5) Avenues of Approach .—In view of the separation which may 
exist between units on the battlefield, the regimental commander gives 
attention to avenues of approach from all directions. The availability 
and authority for use of nuclear weapons facilitate the control of the 
avenues of approach to and into the regiment's defense area. The regimen¬ 
tal commander analyzes the avenues of approach to determine the probable 
location of targets for all of his supporting weapons. 

c. Security .--Provisions are made to offset the attacker's inherent 
advantage of maneuver and mass by forcing him to attack under circumstances 
unfavorable to him. The regiment seeks to deceive the enemy as to the area 
in which the decision will be sought; to detect the time, direction, and 
size of the enemy's attack; and to disorganize the attack, canalize it, or 
force it to present a nuclear target, depending on the overall mission as¬ 
signed. 


(1) Dispersion on the battlefield places emphasis on all-round 
security. Security of rear areas and administrative and logistic instal¬ 
lations assumes an increasing importance. Aviation and reconnaissance 
units are used for security missions in addition to the organic security 
means. 
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(2) Depending upon the plan of defense, the security forces may 
or may not force the enemy into early deployment. It may be desirable to 
permit him to advance close to the defense area or into areas where defen¬ 
sive nuclear fires are most effective. 

(3) The capability of the regiment to employ nuclear weapons, 
when authorized, makes the destruction of the attacker by security forces 
possible. 

d. Mutual Support .—Mutual support is that support which units ren¬ 
der each other against an enemy, because of their assigned tasks, their 
position relative to each other and to the enemy, and their inherent capa¬ 
bilities. This applies to units on the flanks as well as to the front and 
rear. Units should be able to fire flanking fires across a part of the 
front of units on the right and left. Units in depth support units to the 
front, flanks, and rear. In an extended defense with wide separation be¬ 
tween units, mutual support is achieved by the positioning or movement of 
units, by the ability of one unit to reinforce another by fire or movement, 
and by the mobility of reserve, rather than mutual support by interlocking 
bands of fire. The regimental commander must achieve a compromise between 
the protection afforded by separation of units and possible reduction in 
mutual support. In situations where mutual support is achieved primarily 
by movement, the degree of support afforded by longer range and more power¬ 
ful supporting weapons is increasingly important. 

e. Defense in Depth .—Defense in depth is the siting of mutually 
supporting defense positions designed to absorb and progressively weaken 
the enemy attack, prevent initial observation of the whole position by the 
enemy, and to allow the commander to maneuver his reserve. Positions are 
selected which protect key terrain, reduce vulnerability to hostile fire, 
and facilitate support and maneuver of the reserve or striking force. 

f. All-Around Defense .—A defensive position should be organized so 
that it is capable of firing and defending from any direction. This is ac¬ 
complished by the organization of primary and supplementary positions to 
which troops and weapons may be shifted to meet threats from any direction. 

g. Coordinated Fire Planning .--Coordination of the fires of infantry 
weapons, tanks, artillery, naval gunfire, and the use of support aviation 

is carefully planned. The plan of supporting fires provides for bringing 
the enemy under fire as soon as he comes within observation, holding him 
under increasingly heavier fire as he approaches, breaking up his assault 
by fires immediately in front of the position, and destroying him within 
the position by a combination of fires and counterattack. Plans include 
the use of antitank weapons and the fire of other weapons which delay or 
destroy armored weapons, all closely coordinated with the barrier plan. 

When allocated, nuclear fires dominate the defensive fire support plan. 
Nuclear fires are planned on all probable areas in which enemy forces may 
be expected. Nonnuclear fires are planned to assist in the defense of unit 
positions, to cause the enemy to mass, to augment the effects of nuclear 
fires, and as an economy of force measure where nuclear fires are not em¬ 
ployed. Troop safety is a major consideration in planning nuclear fires, 
particularly when these fires are planned within the defense area. See 
section VII for a discussion of fire support planning. In his defensive 
planning, the commander should employ the various devices available for 
battlefield surveillance. The remote sensors should be used to augment 
other intelligence sources to warn of enemy approach to FEBA positions and 
enemy activity in and forward of the security echelon. 
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h. Coordinated Barrier Planning 

(1) Barrier planning is the employment of a coordinated series 
of obstacles designed or employed to canalize, direct, restrict, delay, or 
stop the movement of an opposing force and to impose additional losses in 
personnel, time and equipment on the opposing force. Barriers are planned 
initially at the highest level of the force committed in the defense and 
are progressively refined in detail at lower echelons. 

(a) Natural obstacles include steep slopes, gullies, 
swamps, heavy woods, thick jungle, deep snow, and manmade objects such 
as buildings not originally erected to serve as obstacles but which may 
be employed as such. 

(b) Artificial obstacles include demolished bridges, road 
craters, fallen trees, flooded areas, minefields, contaminated areas, wire 
entanglements, roadblocks, antitank ditches, and log, steel, and concrete 
structures. 


(2) The employment of barriers is a vital element of defensive 
combat and must be integrated with the overall plan of defense and fire sup¬ 
port. Care is taken to ensure that sufficient gaps and lanes in the barrier 
system permit movement of friendly forces for patrolling and counterattack¬ 
ing . 


i. Flexibility .—The regimental commander achieves flexibility in 
the defense by withholding an adequate reserve to be employed in blocking 
or counterattacking enemy penetrations and by centralizing control of his 
supporting fires. Flexibility is increased when nuclear weapons are em¬ 
ployed. Flexibility is also enhanced when additional means of transpor¬ 
tation such as helicopters and tracked or wheeled vehicles are available 
to permit the rapid shifting of forces in the defense. The influence of 
terrain is lessened by the capabilities of the helicopter, and greater 
dispersion can be accepted without sacrificing mutual support or commit¬ 
ting the reserve rapidly in any threatened area. 

j. Maximum Use of Offensive Action .--Commanders and troops must 
be psychologically conditioned to go rapidly from the defense to the of¬ 
fense. In fluid situations with wide frontages and great depths, there 
are many opportunities to retain the initiative by offensive action. 
Counterattack is often a decisive element in defense and is the principal 
means by which a defender gains the initiative. Aggressive patrolling is 
used to maintain the spirit of the offense, to deny the enemy knowledge 
of friendly positions, and to avoid surprise. 

k. Maximum Separation Consistent with Mission .--The regimental 
commander is constantly faced with weighing his vulnerability as a result 
of too great a concentration of his force against the possibility of defeat 
in detail by enemy infantry or armor as a result of dispersing his unit too 
widely. He cannot disperse so widely that he no longer can accomplish his 
mission. It is preferable for the battalions of the regiment to fight as 
integrated units. However, a battalion on occasion may utilize limited 
separation of its companies when they are appropriately reinforced. 

l. Time .—Time available for planning and preparing for the defense 
will influence the employment of forces, preparation of obstacles, coordina¬ 
tion of fires, and priority of tasks. 
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3406. COMMAND AND STAFF ACTION IN DEFENSE 

Efficient troop leading procedures ensure concurrent planning and 
reconnaissance, competent staff action, timely decisions, and rapid occu¬ 
pation and organization of the position. They enable the regimental com¬ 
mander to best use the time available to him. The regimental commander 
follows a logical sequence in his planning so that he and his subordinates 
can utilize the available time to best advantage. 

3407. DEFENSE PLANNING 

a. General .—A defensive plan consists of a scheme of maneuver and 
a fire support plan. Both are developed concurrently and are closely inte¬ 
grated. The defense plan also covers the essential details of counterattack 
planning, security, logistic support, and the establishment of the communi¬ 
cations system necessary for control. 

b. Defensive Mission 


(1) The filst step in developing a scheme of maneuver is a 
thorough analysis of the regimental mission and a consideration of all 
available information about weather, terrain, and friendly and enemy forces. 
The commander must study his order to ensure he understands all tasks, stated 
and implied, which the regiment must accomplish. Normally, these tasks are 
stated in terms of a specific sector which must be defended. 

(2) The regimental commander usually designates the trace of 
the FEBA and the initial location of the combat outpost (COP), when used. 

He designates the responsibility of the regiment along the FEBA (and, if 
appropriate, along the line of combat outposts by specifying the location 
of regimental boundaries and coordinating points. In the mobile defense, 
the regimental commander may also specify that the regiment will organize a 
strongpoint within the area of responsibility. 

c. Key Terrain and Avenues of Approach 

(1) The commander performs a detailed reconnaissance of the area 
by foot, air, or motor vehicle. Based upon this reconnaissance and other 
information obtained, he analyzes his defensive sector to determine which 
terrain feature(s) must be controlled by him to accomplish his mission. If 
the seizure would afford a marked advantage to either opposing force, it is 
a key terrain feature and should be controlled by the defender. 

(2) The defender is not rigidly bound to physically occupy key 
terrain features; he may control entry to them or, in conjunction with fires, 
defend them with comparatively small forces. It may be necessary to defend 
key terrain features in strength. The commander may elect or be ordered to 
relinquish key terrain temporarily as a part of the scheme of maneuver. 

(3) After a determination of key terrain, the commander analyzes 
the avenues of approach into this sector from all directions. He also con¬ 
siders avenues of approach to be used by elements of his force in the counter¬ 
attack. The commander analyzes the observation, fields of fire, concealment, 
cover, and obstacles in the sector. He also considers possible improvement 

of the obstacles and use of barriers to enhance his defense. From this 
analysis of his defensive sector, he determines how he can make best use of 
the terrain within available resources to accomplish his mission. 
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d. Forces to be Employed 

(1) As the commander analyzes the terrain in his sector, he 
considers the degree of resistance which he will establish at each major 
avenue of approach based upon his visualization of what will be required 
to hold the terrain or execute the required delay. 

(2) The strength to be employed along the FEBA, the width of 
the sector assigned to each unit, and the specific locations of blocking 
positions selected for preparation and occupation (or for preparation and 
possible future occupation) depend upon the mission, the size of the area, 
strengths of the units, enemy capabilities, and the capabilities of the 
defender. 


e. Frontage and Depth 

(1) The regimental commander assigns proportionate frontages 
according to the natural defensive strength and importance of each area. 
Sufficient frontage and depth are assigned to permit the force to disperse 
as the mission will permit. 

(2) The regimental defensive disposition is based upon the 
capabilities of subordinate battalions. Generally, on ideal terrain with 
three companies forward, frontages up to 4,500 meters with depth of about 
2,000 meters are possible. Within the battalions, companies are capable 
of conducting a defense on ideal terrain with frontages up to 1,500 meters 
and with depths of about 1,100 meters. These are considered to be the 
maximum frontages; the frontage will normally be considerably less. Con¬ 
ditions which limit visibility and the fields of fire of the defender, 
offer good avenues of approach to the enemy, or reduce the combat power of 
the defender which will habitually reduce this maximum frontage. The actual 
capability of the regiment in any given situation can only be determined 
after a complete estimate of the situation. 

(3) The assignment of frontages in excess of the regiment's 
capability to physically occupy and defend will require coverage of the 
less critical areas through patrols, firepower, observation posts, listen¬ 
ing posts, minefields, and other means. In effect, this will result in 
gaps which must be covered by as many of the above mentioned means as are 
available. An enemy attack through these gaps must be detected, located, 
fired upon, and if the need arises, blocked and/or destroyed by the fire 
and maneuver of all or part of the regiment. In this regard, the regiment 
plans to occupy a perimeter when forced by enemy action, retention of a 
particular terrain feature is imperative to the regimental defense, or 
there is danger that the regiment will become isolated from other friendly 
defending units. 

(4) In the assignment of frontages to forward units, the com¬ 
mander also considers the additional support which may be rendered to them 
(e.g., additional combat forces in support or attached, assignment of artil¬ 
lery final protective fires (FPF's), etc.) in order to equalize defensive 
tasks. 


f. Dispersion and Mutual Support 


(1) The commander is constantly faced with the problem of weigh¬ 
ing the vulnerability of the defending force which will result from either 
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concentration or dispersion. Nuclear weapons available for defense may as¬ 
sist materially in providing a solution to the problem of controlling large 
areas since they can destroy enemy forces of significant size. Chemical 
weapons may be similarly employed. Normally, when dispersion of forces is 
necessary,it is between, rather than within, the battalions of the regiment. 
They must be able to operate with substantial gaps between them on a battle¬ 
field of considerable width and depth. The dispersion presents a problem 
in surveillance, in massing nonnuclear fires, in mutual support, and in 
reinforcement. 


(2) In planning the regiment defense, care is exercised to en¬ 
sure a proper balance between concentration and dispersion. Dispersed per¬ 
sonnel and equipment at every echelon should be capable of accomplishing 
the mission. The depth of the area assigned to the forward elements is 
comparatively shallow in relation to the overall depth of the area. However, 
adequate space is assigned for weapons employment control facilities, logis¬ 
tic elements, and to establish alternate and supplementary positions. 


(3) In determining the forces required on the FEBA, the size and 
location of the reserve are also considered. Sufficient combat power is 
allocated to the reserve after consideration of the mission, enemy situation, 
terrain, and combat power available. The reserve may consist of troops and 
nuclear weapons or troops alone. Appropriate missions for the regiment re¬ 
serve include : 


use of organic 


order. 


(a) Providing portions of the combat outpost. 

(b) Preparing and occupying blocking positions. 

(c) Conducting counterattacks. 

(d) Assisting forward elements, when practicable, through 
fire support. 

(e) Providing flank and rear area security. 

(f) Preparing to assume mission of forward elements on 


(4) The reserve position(s), alternate, and supplementary posi¬ 
tions are selected so as to ensure defense in depth, permit all-around de¬ 
fense and provide flexibility. Positions are on or near key terrain features 
or major avenues of approach. 


(5) The reserve is normally required to prepare alternate or 
supplementary positions. Appropriate orders specify the priority of con¬ 
struction of these positions. When the regimental reserve is not working 

on positions, manning the combat outpost, or performing surveillance missions 
in the regiment rear area, it usually occupies the reserve positions having 
the highest priority for defense. These positions may be completely or 
partially occupied with the remainder of the reserve dispersed in the vicin¬ 
ity. 

(6) The reserve should be prepared to move quickly to threatened 
areas. Helicopters may be used to shift reserves rapidly. LVTP's afford 
limited protection for the reserve and a capability to concentrate power 
rapidly from dispersed positions to participate in a counterattack. 
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g. Security Measures .--The combat power employed for security and 
the measures taken are determined after consideration of the mission, enemy 
situation, terrain, and combat power available. Consideration is also 
given to the degree of security provided by security elements of higher 
headquarters (i.e., covering forces and general outpost (GOP) forces). 

h. Defensive Fires .--Defensive fires are divided into four general 

categories: long range fires, close defensive fires, final protective 

fires, and fires in support of the counterattack. 

(1) Long range fires are designed to engage the enemy as soon 
as possible after his discovery and prior to the time he forms for the 
attack. These fires are provided by supporting aircraft and long range 
weapons whose employment does not indicate the location of forward ele¬ 
ments of the battle area. If supporting weapons are employed on the combat 
outpost or general outpost, their initial fires fall into this category. 

The planning of long range fires is primarily a task of echelons above the 
regiment. To achieve surprise and deception and avoid a standard pattern 
of defense, long range fires sometimes are not employed. 

(2) Close defensive fires include counterpreparation and fires 

to disrupt the enemy attack once it has been formed but prior to the assault. 
Such fires are planned for all available weapons. The planning, control, 
and execution of close defensive fires is a matter of direct concern to 
the forward regiment commander. 

(3) Final protective fires are emergency fires planned to pro¬ 
hibit or break up the enemy assault forward of the FEBA. They are a cardinal 
element in predetermined fires of automatic weapons, artillery, and mortars, 
reinforced by the fires of all other weapons. These fires are delivered on 
call of a threatened unit and are first priority fires. 

(4) Fires in support of the counterattack include fires within 
the battle area which are planned to destroy or limit penetrations and to 
support counterattacks. They include fires from direct fire weapons capable 
of firing into the penetrated area. 

i. Fire Support Means 


(1) Antitank Weapons .--Principal antitank weapons organic to in¬ 
fantry elements are employed to cover avenues of armored approach. Flanking 
fire, mutual support, and depth are sought in antitank weapon positions. 
Assignment of the same sector of fire to two weapons employed in depth is 
desirable. 


(2) Artillery Fires .—Fires in support of defensive operations 
include long-range fires, close defensive fires, final protective fires, 
and fires within the battle area. Final protective fires will be located 
where they can best augment the fires of weapons organic to the supported 
unit. An artillery battery will be assigned only one FPF. The location 
of this fire is fixed once it has been established. The width of an artil¬ 
lery FPF is based on the bursting width of the rounds; the depth is based 
on size of burst and range dispersion and therefore must be considered ap¬ 
proximate. The maximum width of a 105mm howitzer FPF is 200 meters and 
that of the 155mm howitzer is 300 meters. The shape or pattern of artillery 
FPF may be varied to fit the tactical situation. 
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(3) Tanks .—The most effective utilization of the tank 1 s capa¬ 
bilities is achieved when they are employed en masse in offensive action. 

In the defense, such employment is realized from their commitment to the 
counterattack or other offensive action with the reserve. However, the 
mobility of tank units permits their initial employment in supporting the 
defense by fire from prepared positions and subsequent massing for offensive 
action as required. When terrain is not favorable for offensive action, tank 
units may support infantry exclusively from static positions. Utilization 

in this manner restricts the tanks' mobile character even though effective 
direct and indirect antipersonnel or antitank fires can be achieved. See 
FMFM 9-1, Tank Employment/Antimechanized Operations , for detailed informa¬ 
tion on the employment of tanks in the defense. 

(4) Weapons of the Regimental Reserve .--Planning for an employ¬ 
ment of the regimental reserve weapons include the following: 

(a) Fire plans are developed to support the primary defen¬ 
sive positions of the regiment. Concentrations for indirect support weapons 
are planned on likely avenues of approach, on possible enemy observation 
posts, and in areas where the enemy may regroup to continue the attack if 

he is successful in penetrating the position. 

(b) Direct fire antitank weapons are employed to add depth 
to the antitank defenses of the battle area. Mutual support is desirable 
between these weapons. Division antitank elements and tanks in support of 
or attached to the reserve regiment are so disposed as to increase the depth 
of the antitank defense. Tank units can be utilized to participate in coun¬ 
terattacks of the reserve regiment and to reinforce the fires of the reserve 
regiment. 


(5) Tactical Air Support .--The mobility and long-range striking 
power of air support make it an important means of countering the enemy's 
attack. 


(6) Naval Gunfire .--When naval gunfire is available during de¬ 
fensive operations, these fires are incorporated into the fire support plan 
along with the fires of other supporting weapons. 

j. Nuclear Fires .--(See par. 3702.) 

3408. SECURITY FORCES IN DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

a. General 


(1) When available, air and ground security echelons are used to 
provide distant security. These advance covering forces are normally con¬ 
trolled by commands higher than regiment. Regiments may have temporary con¬ 
trol of such forces on occasion. 

(2) Security and surveillance measures may include the estab¬ 
lishment of a combat outpost for area defense and observation posts for a 
mobile defense, flank security, and antitank and air defense elements. Re¬ 
connaissance patrols, local security, observation and warning systems, and 
the use of camouflage, concealment, obstacles, and barriers are further 
security measures employed in the defense. 

(3) The regimental commander plans adequate security and sur¬ 
veillance measures to ensure coordination and effective execution. 
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b. General Outpost .—The GOP is the division security element. The 
force commander normally prescribes the general location of the GOP. This 
outpost is used in area defense when there are friendly forces on either 
flank. When augmented by additional means of mobility and combat power, it 
may be used in a mobile defense. 

(1) The general outpost warns of the enemy approach and pro¬ 
vides time for units to prepare the battle area. It covers the withdrawal 
of a covering force, if used, and denies the enemy ground observation of 
the battle area. It delays the enemy advance to the limit of its capa¬ 
bility without becoming inextricably engaged and deceives him as to the 
true location of the battle area. 

(2) The general outpost normally consists of all or portions 
of a reserve infantry regiment reinforced with combat support and combat 
service support units. Depending upon the location of the general outpost, 
it may be supported either by attached artillery, by artillery located in 
the battle area, or by artillery firing from position areas between the 
battle area and the general outpost. It is as mobile as conditions permit 
using vehicular transport or helicopters and may be reinforced with addi¬ 
tional combat support elements. 

c. Combat Outpost 

(1) Mission .--The combat outpost is a security element of the 
regiment. The primary mission of the COP is to provide early warning and 
information of enemy movements, to provide a counterreconnaissance screen, 
and to deny the enemy close ground observation of the battle area. Within 
its capabilities, the combat outpost delays and disorganizes the enemy and 
attempts to deceive him as to the true location of the battle area. It 
does not normally engage in close combat. The combat outpost provides 
target information for supporting fires. 

(2) Composition and Organization 

(a) The strength and composition of the combat outpost 
varies with the distances involved. For each forward battalion in the 
battle area, this variance may extend from a rifle platoon to a rifle com¬ 
pany reinforced with machineguns, mortars, antitank weapons, tanks, and 
reconnaissance elements. Artillery and mortar support is usually given 
from positions within or to the rear of the battle area through forward 
observers operating with the combat outpost. 

(b) The combat outpost is organized as a series of out- 
guards with appropriate sentinels and patrols. It may be ordered to main¬ 
tain contact with security forces to the front and flanks. The strength 
of the combat outpost may be reduced as long as other security forces re¬ 
main to the front and observation is good. During reduced visibility and 
when contact with the enemy is expected, the strength should be increased. 

(3) Location .—The combat outpost is normally located on the 
first suitable high ground forward of and within supporting distance from 
the FEBA. Where possible, the location should: 

(a) Afford long-range observation and fields of fire. 

(b) Provide obstacles to the front and flanks. 
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(c) Provide cover and concealment on positions. 

(d) Provide covered and concealed routes of withdrawal. 

(e) Deny the enemy close ground observation of the battle 

area. 

(4) Control 


(a) Control of the combat outpost may be exercised through 
the reserve battalion commander or through the commanders for forward bat¬ 
talions. It withdraws on order of the commander controlling its actions. 

If the situation warrants, the outpost commander may order the withdrawal 
on his own initiative. The combat outpost should be withdrawn before it 
becomes involved in close combat. 


(b) Troops for the combat outpost may be furnished by the 
battalions or the regimental reserve. When controlled through the reserve 
battalion commander, troops are normally furnished by the reserve battalion. 
If forward battalion commanders control the outpost, troops may be provided 
by the forward battalions or the regimental reserve. 

(5) Conduct .--The combat outpost maintains contact with and 
assists the withdrawal of other security forces to the front. Early con¬ 
tact with the enemy is gained and maintained by the use of patrols, security 
detachments, and observers which bring the enemy under long range fire and 
supply essential enemy information to the battle area. The combat outpost 
brings an increasing volume of fire on the enemy as he approaches the outpost 
position, and it resists until the strength and proximity of the enemy re¬ 
quire it to withdraw. Withdrawal is made over previously selected routes 
so that fires from the battle area can be coordinated with the withdrawal. 

The units in the battle area assist in covering the withdrawal. Contact is 
maintained with the enemy at all times by a combination of patrols and ob¬ 
servation. The combat outpost is reestablished at the first opportunity 
after it has been forced to withdraw. 

d. Local and Rear Area Security .--Local and rear area security is 
provided by foot patrols, observation posts, motorized patrols, listening 
posts, and road guards. Helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft are used ex¬ 
tensively to reinforce other surveillance means during the hours of day¬ 
light. Areas of surveillance responsibility coincide with unit boundaries. 
The regimental reserve is ordinarily assigned a mission of rear area se¬ 
curity for the regimental defense area until committed in a blocking or 
counterattack role. An infantry regiment in division reserve may perform 
the same mission for the division rear area. 

e. Flank Security 

(1) Constant information on the situation in adjacent areas 
is necessary for adequate flank security. This information is obtained 

by patrols, observers, and liaison personnel. If observation to the flanks 
is poor from the observation posts, specially placed ground observers, pa¬ 
trols, or air observers are used to supply prompt information. 

(2) Exposed flanks are secured by units located to block the 
principal approaches. The observation of these units may be extended by 
patrols and the use of infrared equipment. Demolitions, obstacles, mine¬ 
fields, and contaminants may be used to assist in blocking these approaches. 
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Reserve units prepare positions to protect the exposed flanks of the de¬ 
fense area. 


f. Security Against Attack by Aircraft 

(1) Security against aircraft is achieved by warning, camou¬ 
flage, concealment, dispersion, and fire. 

(2) A warning system is organized and coordinated with the 
antiaircraft warning system organized by higher commanders. The warning 
system includes the use of all existing intelligence and communication 
facilities, measures of identification, and the most expeditious means 
for timely dissemination of information. 

(3) Security plans include conditions under which infantry 
weapons are used against hostile aircraft. 

(4) Measures for concealment are taken to defeat or minimize 
hostile air reconnaissance and photograph. 

g. Security Against Attack by Airborne Forces 

(1) Security against airborne attack includes air defense 
measures, a warning system, troops available to defend likely objectives, 
and mobile reserves. 

(2) Attacking airborne elements are normally dispersed during 
the initial phases and can be dealt with most effectively during the period 
before they consolidate. 

(3) To ensure rapid reaction to such an attack, prior planning, 
including detailed reconnaissance of the area to locate probable drop and 
landing zones, is necessary. 

(a) Good observation throughout the area, an effective 
warning system, and good communications are essential. 

(b) Mobile reserves should be located within striking 
distance of probable landing areas. 

(c) Armor elements are especially effective against air¬ 
borne forces, particularly during the early stages of their operation on 
the ground. 


(4) Small-scale enemy airborne operations may be eliminated 
by units located n the rear area. If local units are not able to defeat 
the attacker, they form a base for counterattack by stronger reserves. 

(5) A large airborne attack must be considered a part of the 
main battle, and major combat forces are committed against it under direct 
control of the regiment. 

h. Security Against Guerrillas and Infiltration 

(1) The element of surprise in guerrilla and infiltration 
tactics is lessened or eliminated by establishing an observation and warn¬ 
ing system and by ensuring that all units and installations maintain ef¬ 
fective local security. In addition, a mobile force is designated from the 
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reserves and assigned the mission of destroying any enemy force which gains 
access to the area. 

(2) The regimental commander prepares effective plans for deal¬ 
ing with these types of action. Extensive observation posts or patrols are 
established where necessary during periods of poor visibility and to cover 
gaps between units. Roadblocks, checkpoints, and other security and con¬ 
trol measures are required to guard against infiltrators and guerrillas. 

The regimental commander designates a rear area commander, usually the 
reserve battalion commander, to coordinate the defense of the regimental 
sector in the rear of the forward battalion area. The rear area commander 
ensures that defense plans of all units and installations within the area 
are integrated into the overall defense plan and that complete surveillance 
of the entire area and adequate communication systems are established. He 
may designate a mobile alert force to destroy enemy forces entering the 
area. 


(3) The regiment employs helicopter patrols and reconnaissance 
aircraft to locate enemy guerrillas and infiltrators, and helicopterborne 
units to followup and capture or destroy any enemy discovered. Helicopters 
position and support outposts and patrols in difficult terrain likely to be 
used as avenues of approach by infiltrating forces. Helicopters may also 
be used to position units to block enemy avenues of escape so that infil¬ 
trators or guerrillas may be encircled and destroyed. 

(4) An infantry regiment in division reserve may be assigned 
the mission of defending the division rear area against guerrilla and in¬ 
filtration attacks. The organization for defense against these type 
actions is similar to that for the battle area. An adequate observation 
and warning system is established, all units and installations provide 
their own local security, and mobile alert forces are designated. An ex¬ 
tensive observation and warning system ensures timely exchange of infor¬ 
mation between all units and installations in the division rear area. 

Since the area to be covered is much larger than the battle area, numerous 
motorized or helicopterborne patrols may be required. Infantry battalions 
in the division reserve regiment usually are assigned specific areas of 
responsibility. As far as practical, mobile alert forces are centrally 
located to permit rapid movement to any portion of the area. 

i. Communications for Defensive Operations .—How elaborate a com¬ 
munication system will be in a defensive situation generally depends upon 
the time available and the communication facilities in operation. Advance 
planning by communication personnel is essential. A well-organized and 
strongly manned defense will permit a more extensive employment of tac¬ 
tical communications. Actions and duties are similar to the attack, but 
the communication system is more elaborate and inclusive. Time usually is 
available to improve the system, including selection and preparation of 
alternate command posts which are located further to the rear than in the 
attack. When the defense is adopted hastily, the communication facilities 
available are continued in use. These facilities are supplemented as time 
and tactical situation permit. In the defense, the communication system 
interconnects all major command elements. It provides entry into the com¬ 
munication system for covering forces, outposts, and the reserve as required. 
Entry into the system may also be required for other units and activities, 
such as airfields, attached troops, combat service support activities, and 
the echelon of the defensive force headquarters. Normally, communication 
facilities do not move frequently when the friendly force is engaged in 
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defensive operations. Nevertheless, personnel must be prepared to displace 
on a moment's notice. Special messengers are required during the organiza¬ 
tion of a defensive position. After organization is complete, the messen¬ 
gers normally revert to scheduled messenger runs. Visual signals may be 
used to advantage. Panels or other visual means are used to mark front¬ 
lines. Panels may be used to pass brief messages using prearranged codes 
if visibility conditions, such as darkness or jungle canopy, do not pre¬ 
clude their use. Radio communications are subordinate to multichannel radio, 
wire, and messengers. Radio nets remain open but on guard only to supple¬ 
ment the multichannel facilities if interrupted. Wire communications are 
employed extensively and are made as elaborate as time and capabilities 
permit. High priority circuits are established as rapidly as possible to 
meet immediate requirements. Thereafter, additional circuits are installed 
to increase traffic capacity and flexibility. The form of defense adopted 
will influence the type of communications needed. See FMFM 10-1, Communi ¬ 
cations , for additional details. 

3409. TYPES OF DEFENSE 

The two basic forms of defense are the area defense and the mobile 
defense. These two forms of defense lie at opposite ends of the scale in 
conducting defensive operations. Often the most suitable form of defense 
in a given situation will be a variation of either the area or mobile 
defense, incorporating elements of both. 

a. Area defense is oriented toward the retention of specific 
terrain. In this type of defense, forward positions are strongly held 
and emphasis is placed upon stopping the enemy forward of the battle area. 

If the enemy penetrates the area, he is destroyed or ejected by counter¬ 
attack with the principal objective of regaining control of the forward 
defense area. 

b. The mobile defense is normally conducted by division and higher 
echelons. It is based upon skillful use of maneuver and fires to destroy 
the enemy. Minimum combat power is employed in the forward defense area 
to warn of impending attack, delay and disorganize the enemy, and to ca¬ 
nalize the attacking forces into areas suitable for counterattack by the 
reserve force. The bulk of combat power is retained in a strong mobile 
reserve positioned for offensive action and has the principal objective 

of destroying the enemy. 

c. The regiment has a limited capability of conducting a mobile 
defense. It normally participates as part of a larger force conducting 
such a defense. In such an operation the regiment may be employed as 
part or all of the security forces, as part of the forward defense forces, 
or as a part of the reserve. When a regiment is employed on the FEBA, 

it may accomplish its mission by conducting a delaying action, an area 
defense, or some variation thereof. The exact method to be employed is 
established by the higher commander who informs the regiment of the mission 
he desires accomplished and the concept for the conduct of mobile defense. 

3410. AREA DEFENSE 

a. General 

(1) Area defense is employed when adequate mobility for forces 
is not available or suitable terrain for mechanized movement does not exist 
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and air cover does not prevail. Emphasis is placed on retaining control 
over specific terrain and reliance is placed on forces deployed on positions 
with supporting fires to stop and repulse the attacker. Sufficient forces 
are disposed in the forward area to dominate the terrain being defended. 

It may not be possible or advisable to physically occupy all key terrain 
in the defended area, but sufficient combat power must be available to 
dominate the area. A reserve is employed to block and destroy the enemy 
if possible, to eliminate penetrations if they occur, or to reinforce 
threatened forces. Therefore, as contrasted with the mobile defense, 
the forward defense area normally has a higher priority for forces than 
does the reserve. 

(2) The regiment organizes and conducts an area defense when 
specified by higher headquarters or when the mission requires the retention 
of specific terrain. This type of defense, however, does not normally make 
an effective use of mobile combat power as does the mobile defense. See 
figure 27 for an example of area defense. 

b. Planning the Area Defense 

(1) The defense plan is evolved from a detailed reconnaissance 
of the area and an analysis of the situation to determine the most effective 
way to use the terrain and available resources. It provides for security 
forces, forward defensive forces disposed in depth, and a reserve. It in¬ 
dicates the location of the forward defense area, provides fire support to 
all defensive echelons, and provides for additional obstacles and barriers 
to improve the natural defensive strength of the terrain. 



Figure 27.—Regiment in Area Defense. 
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(2) The operation plan (order) will indicate the following: 

(a) Location of covering force or GOP when used, and the 
general trace of the COP. 

(b) Location of FEBA and forward defense area. 

(c) Location of reserve. 

(d) Boundaries and coordinating points. 

(e) Organization for combat. 

(f) Missions to major subordinate units. 

(g) Fire support plan. This plan is normally issued as 
an annex to the operation order or as separate annexes (air, NGF, artil¬ 
lery) within the framework of the commander's plan of fire support. 

(h) Barrier plan. This plan is normally issued as an 
annex to the operation plan. 

(i) Counterattack plans. These plans are normally issued 
separately, but reference the basic defense plan. 

(j) Communication plan. 

(3) Counterattack plans are prepared as outlined in paragraph 
3412. The primary function of the counterattack in the area defense is 

to destroy or eject penetrating forces and to regain control of the battle 
area. 


c. Organization of the Area Defense 


(1) The area defense is organized basically to provide security 
and prevent surprise, to stop and repel an enemy attack, and to destroy or 
eject a penetration of the defended area. Therefore, the regimental com¬ 
mander provides for defensive echelons to include security forces, forces 
to organize and occupy the forward defense area, and a reserve. 

(2) The FEBA normally is designated by higher headquarters by 
establishing coordinating points. Coordinating points for the covering 
force or GOP are also normally designated by higher headquarters to en¬ 
sure coordination with adjacent units. Based on the mission of the regi¬ 
ment and a detailed reconnaissance to determine avenues of approach and 
key terrain, the commander designates defensive areas, establishes bound¬ 
aries and coordinating points for major subordinate units, and designates 
the location of the reserve. 

(3) The division uses a covering force or GOP as appropriate. 
This force is initially positioned to take advantage of natural obstacles 
and to deny the enemy ground observation of and ability to deliver artil¬ 
lery fire into the forward defense area. The GOP is described more fully 
in paragraph 3408. 

(4) The combat outpost is a security element of the regiment 
in the security area. It is located to provide timely warning of the en¬ 
emy^ approach and to deny the enemy close ground observation and direct 
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fires into the forward defense area. The division commander prescribes 
the general location of combat outposts to the extent necessary to ensure 
the provision of security. 

(5) The forward defense area is organized into a series of de¬ 
fensive areas which provide good observation and natural defensive strength. 
Positions are prepared to block avenues of approach at the FEBA and in depth 
to control the area. The bulk of the regiments combat power is committed 

to defending the forward defense area. The natural defensive characteristics 
of the terrain are increased as time permits by the use of artificial obsta¬ 
cles, fortifications, and barriers. 

(6) The reserve is positioned so that it can execute counter¬ 
attack plans and contain penetrations from the front or flanks. The re¬ 
serve ensures the continuity of the defense by counterattack to destroy 
enemy penetrations, by reinforcing forward elements, or by executing block¬ 
ing missions. 

d. Conduct of the Area Defense 


(1) The attacking enemy normally is taken under long range fire 
as early as possible unless deception is an essential element of the defense 
As the enemy advances, he is then taken under fire by elements in the secu¬ 
rity area. These security forces warn of enemy approach, deceive, and delay 
without becoming decisively engaged. They attempt to inflict maximum cas¬ 
ualties on the enemy and to force him to deploy his main forces prematurely. 

(2) In the area defense, emphasis is placed on blocking avenues 
of approach at the FEBA and defending in depth to hold the terrain. Forces 
in the forward defense area exert every effort to halt the enemy. If the 
enemy penetrates the area, however, the forward defensive forces canalize 
him and force him into areas favoring counterattack. 

(3) The counterattack is the principal means of eliminating a 
penetration and restoring the integrity of the battle area, if the penetra¬ 
tion has previously been slowed or halted by friendly fires. 

e. Counterattack in the Area Defense .--(See par. 3412.) 

3411. PERIMETER DEFENSE 

a. General .--A perimeter defense is a variation of the area defense 
in which a unit is disposed to meet attack from all directions simultane¬ 
ously. The frontages occupied by the elements defending the perimeter ap¬ 
proximate those of the area defense. A Marine infantry regiment may adopt 
a perimeter defense when on an independent mission, following a helicopter- 
borne or air-landed operation, when isolated from other friendly units by 
enemy action, or on special operations. Normally, a regimental perimeter 
defense will be organized only when the situation precludes dispersion. It 
is preferable to organize separated but mutually supporting battalion perim¬ 
eters. The size and general trace of the perimeter to be organized de¬ 
pends upon the nature of the terrain to be defended, communications and 
fire support available, the mission and mobility of the defending unit, and 
the size of the reserve the commander considers necessary. Generally, the 
commander seeks to establish as large a perimeter as he can adequately de¬ 
fend, in order to provide maximum dispersion within the perimeter. (See 
fig. 27.) 
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Figure 28.—An Infantry Regiment in a Perimeter Defense. 


b. Disposition of Troops 

(1) When the regimental commander establishes a perimeter de¬ 
fense, he disposes the bulk of his forces to form a perimeter and positions 
an adequate reserve to provide depth. The perimeter consists of a series 
of mutually supporting positions organized to take advantage of observation 
and fields of fire afforded by dominating terrain. Natural obstacles such 
as rivers and swamps are exploited to strengthen the defense and allow the 
concentration of forces on likely enemy avenues of approach. All elements 
and installations of the regiment are normally located within the perimeter. 

(2) The regimental commander may organize a perimeter defense 
with three battalions on the perimeter or with two battalions on the perim¬ 
eter and one in reserve. Employment of three battalions on the perimeter 
permits use of the maximum number of battalion and company weapons on the 
perimeter and permits defense of a larger area, but requires the use of 
composite units as regimental reserve. A two-battalion perimeter permits 
the remaining battalion to be employed as the regimental reserve, but may 
not provide sufficient area within the perimeter for employment of sup¬ 
porting weapons or dispersion. An unbalanced perimeter may be organized 
when natural obstacles or other considerations permit its use. Narrower 
frontages are assigned units responsible for blocking major enemy ap¬ 
proaches. This permits larger reserves to be maintained and provides 
increased depth to the perimeter. 
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(3) Boundaries and coordinating points are assigned, based on 
the same considerations as apply to other forms of position defense. 

c. Employment of Weapons 


(1) Ideally, both organic and supporting weapons are positioned 
so that they support the entire perimeter. In an unbalanced perimeter they 
may be initially oriented to support forces defending against the most 
likely enemy avenues of approach. 

(2) Tanks may be held in positions of mobile readiness or may 
be placed initially in primary firing positions, both on the perimeter and 
in depth. If held in positions of readiness, firing positions and routes 
to these positions must be prepared in advance. In either method of em¬ 
ployment, supplementary positions for tanks should be prepared for rapid 
tank-infantry team employment to support counterattacks to restore the 
perimeter. Supporting artillery is located so that it can provide close 
defensive fires for the perimeter. However, when support artillery is 
located within the perimeter to protect it from enemy action, minimum 
range restrictions may preclude its use for close defensive fires in some 
areas. In this case, artillery is located so that it can place close de¬ 
fensive fires on the most dangerous enemy avenues of approach. 

d. Fire Support Planning .--Fire support planning for a perimeter 
defense is basically the same as in any other position defense, however, 
the problem is complicated by the necessity for planning fires to engage 
an enemy attack from any direction. Coordination of the fires of all in¬ 
fantry weapons, tanks, artillery, naval gunfire, and close air support is 
carefully planned and expressed in orders. This includes the use of anti¬ 
tank weapons closely coordinated with the barrier plan. See section IV, 
chapter 2, and section VII, chapter 3, for further information. 

e. Barrier Planning .--Natural and artifical obstacles are utilized 
to the maximum in organizing the regimental perimeter. Antitank and anti¬ 
personnel mines as well as barbed wire, flares, and warning devices are 
also used. Plans include detailed instructions to subordinate units for 
the construction and location of barriers. Sufficient lanes are left in 
barriers to permit movement of friendly patrols and counterattack forces. 
Obstacles are covered by fire if maximum effectiveness is to be obtained. 

f. Security .—Active security measures are employed to gain early 
information of the enemy and provide warning of his approach. Patrols, in¬ 
cluding helicopterborne patrols, are dispatched both day and night to gain 
and maintain contact with the enemy. Patrol plans are prepared in detail 
and carefully coordinated with fire support and barrier plans. 

(1) Aircraft, including helicopters when available, are uti¬ 
lized both day and night to give early warnings. Of particular importance 
is the use of aircraft at dawn to detect any enemy movement into surrounding 
areas during the hours of darkness. Air reconnaissance must be closely 
coordinated with patrols. 

(2) Each battalion will establish local security as in any area 
defense. This local security, in addition to establishing observation and 
listening posts, may include shifting troops from the reserve to cover gaps 
between units on the perimeter at night and during other periods of reduced 
visibility. 
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(3) To supplement these active measures of security against 
infiltration and surprise attack, extensive use is made of all the passive 
means available such as wire, booby traps, illuminating devices, infrared 
equipment, sound detection devices, and surveillance radars. 

(4) When the enemy withdraws, contact should be maintained by 
patrols and security should be reestablished. 

3412. COUNTERATTACKS 

a. General 


(1) A counterattack is a limited objective attack designed to 
destroy the enemy within the penetrated area and to regain lost portions of 
the battle area and, under certain circumstances, to restore security ele¬ 
ments forward of the battle area. All combat elements participate in the 
counterattack. The reserve is normally the maneuvering force and is sup¬ 
ported by all weapons of the parent organization to include weapons of the 
forward units. A single coordinated blow is delivered by as large and 
strong a force as the situation and the terrain permit. The reserve is 
committed as a unit unless the terrain or threats in other areas prevent 
it. All friendly elements located within the penetration are placed under 
the counterattack force commander once the action begins. (See fig. 29.) 



Figure 29.—An Infantry Regiment Executing a Counterattack While 
Employed in the Area Defense. 
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(2) The regimental commander prepares counterattack plans for 
each part of the battle area which he estimates may be penetrated. He 
prepares them on the basis of assumed penetrations. The counterattack 
plans are prepared in advance from the viewpoint of terrain features 
which, if lost, would threaten the area. Retention of the high ground 
offering good observation and dominating the avenues of approach into the 
position normally has the highest priority in counterattack planning. These 
plans are then prepared in order of established priority and are rehearsed 
within the selected penetration or on similar terrain. if rehearsals are 
impracticable, unit commanders are conducted over the ground and preliminary 
plans are explained to them on the ground. Attached and supporting unit 
representatives of the temporary reserve are present at rehearsals and max¬ 
imum coordination is effected by all elements concerned. 

b. Counterattack Planning 


(1) Elements of Counterattack Plans 


(a) Objective .—The objective assigned to the maneuver 
force in the counterattack is usually a key terrain feature within the 
penetration, the seizure of which is essential to the elimination of the 
penetration and to the success of the defense of the area. 

(b) Direction of Attack .--If the terrain permits, the 
attack is designed to hit the flank of the penetration and avoid friendly 
defense areas. 


(c) Line of Departure .--To ensure coordination, a line of 
departure may be designated. 

(d) Assembly Areas and Routes .--If required to ensure coor¬ 
dination and control, the commander designates assembly areas and routes. 

(e) Composition of the Maneuvering Force .--The counter¬ 
attack plan designates the maneuvering force. The entire reserve is des¬ 
ignated unless the terrain prohibits or unless employment of a portion of 
the reserve on other missions is contemplated or has been restricted by 
higher headquarters. 

(f) Designation of a Force to Block the Enemy Penetration . 
--The unit responsible for blocking the enemy penetration is designated. 
Usually this will be the unit in whose area the assumed penetration is 
located. 


(g) Assignment of Missions to Other Units .—Units or 
elements not designated as part of the maneuvering force or the blocking 
force are directed to continue present missions and support the counter¬ 
attack by fire. 


(h) Fire Support .—All available weapons are used to sup¬ 
port a counterattack. The fire support plan includes the following: 

1 Fires to support the maneuvering force. 

Fires across the base of the penetration to destroy 
the enemy forces attempting to enter or leave the area of penetration. 

3 Fires within the penetration area. 
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(i) Use of Attached and Supporting Weapons .—Fires from 
supporting units are carefully coordinated and planned and are used to 

the maximum. Attached units such as tanks are integrated into the counter¬ 
attack plans to give the counterattack maximum shock action and firepower. 

(j) Communications .—Communications are normally used to 
control the counterattacking force and the weapons that support it. 

(k) Actions After Reaching the Objective .—The commander 
generally defers final decision on the unit that is to defend the regained 
area. He may specify alternatives to be put into effect on his order. 

(l) Temporary Reserve .--A temporary reserve is designated 
from available personnel until a new reserve is organized. The commander 
assigns missions and designates a commander for the temporary reserve. 

(2) Preparation of Counterattack Plans 

(a) Counterattack plans are prepared by frontline bat¬ 
talions and higher echelons. 

(b) A forward regiment prepares counterattack plans which 
prescribe the mission of: 

1 The forward battalions (normally the units which 
will block the penetration). 

2_ The reserve battalion. 

Attached or supporting units. 

4_ The temporary reserve. 

(c) A reserve regimental commander prepares counterattack 
plans to implement the division counterattack plans. In this instance the 
reserve regiment will normally be the maneuvering force of a division coun¬ 
terattack and its counterattack plan will be similar to a normal plan of 
attack. Planning for execution of the counterattack should include a re¬ 
hearsal with all participating combat and combat support units. 

c. Decision to Counterattack 

(1) Before making the decision to counterattack, a forward 
regimental commander considers the following questions: 

(a) Has the enemy been slowed down or stopped forward of 
the unit reserve area? 

(b) Has fire failed to eject the enemy? 

(c) Are available friendly reserves and supporting fires 

adequate? 

(d) Is key terrain lost or threatened? 

(2) If the foregoing questions can be answered affirmatively 
and there is a probability of success, the regimental commander should 
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launch a counterattack quickly and aggressively, using all available forces. 
The next higher headquarters is notified once the decision to counterattack 
is made. If, in the opinion of the regimental commander, the foregoing 
conditions are not satisfied, then he may decide to employ his forces in a 
blocking role, leaving the decision to counterattack to the next higher com¬ 
mander. He does not dissipate available forces in fruitless counterattacks 
that have little likelihood of success. 

d. Conduct of the Counterattack 

(1) General .--The counterattack is a decisive element of the 
regimental defense. Its success depends largely upon surprise, boldness, 
and speed of execution. All available supporting fires are fully coordi¬ 
nated with it. Control of supporting arms and friendly forces within the 
penetrated area come under the control of the counterattack force commander 
once the counterattack force crosses the line of departure, regardless of 
the original chain of command. 

(2) Speed of Execution .--The maneuvering force is prepared to 
act as soon as it receives the regimental commander's order so that the 
counterattack may strike the enemy when he has lost the momentum and 
coordination of his attack and is not yet disposed to defend his gains. 

This period is relatively short and critical. 

(3) Action of Tanks .—When they are available, the maneuver¬ 
ing force normally contains a high proportion of tanks. After retaking 
the objective, the tanks remain in the vicinity of the restored positions 
to protect the infantry elements in their consolidation and reorganization. 

(4) Action After Counterattack 


(a) After a successful counterattack the maneuvering 
force does not usually advance beyond the restored position. Contact 
with the enemy is maintained by patrols and observation. The maneuver¬ 
ing force normally occupies the necessary defense areas to ensure the 
integrity of the battle area. Adjustments are made to restore front¬ 
lines and constitute a new reserve. The maneuvering force may return 
to the role of reserve. 

(b) If the counterattack fails to take the objective and 
to destroy the penetrating enemy force, troops dig in and hold the line 
on which they are stopped. Higher commanders are informed and the new 
line is held until further orders are received or reinforcements are made 
available. 

e. Employment of Nuclear Weapons 
(1) Planning Considerations 

(a) Direction of Attack .--The direction of attack strikes 
the enemy at the point most favorable for the counterattacking force. The 
counterattack may strike the penetration on the nose or on the flank. 

(b) Time of Attack .—Timing of nuclear weapons attack is 
established after considering: 

1 Time that troops can leave the line of departure 

after the burst. 
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1 _ Time it is estimated the enemy will resume the 

attack. 

2 Time the enemy troops will be most exposed. 

£ Desirability for poststrikes analysis. 


(c) Target Information .--Detailed information of the 
nuclear target may not be available. The selection of a desired ground 
zero is based on those facts which are known, logical assumptions, and 
careful consideration of our troop safety. 


(d) Line of Departure .—The line of departure should be 
recognizable on the terrain and should provide troop safety from friendly 
nuclear strikes. 


(e) Concentration .—The maneuver force of the counter¬ 
attack attacks as rapidly as possible in a formation designed to reduce the 
length of time the force is concentrated. The maneuvering force exploits 
and sustains the shock of the supporting fires. 

(2) Enemy Nuclear Weapons .--Effects of the enemy employment of 
nuclear weapons during the counterattack are considered by the regimental 
commander. Alternate plans for accomplishing the mission in the face of 
such contingencies are made. 

f. Other Considerations .--When the infantry regiment is assigned a 
TAOR, some of the foregoing techniques will require modifications, particu¬ 
larly if the enemy possesses equal mobility. 

(1) Primary emphasis is assigned to target acquisition agencies 
operating within the regimental area. 

(2) Once the enemy has been located, he is attacked with all 
available supporting fires. 

(3) Elements of the regiment move by the most rapid means 
available to attack the enemy force. The basic techniques for offensive 
operations are described in section III of this chapter. 

3413. MOBILE DEFENSE 

a. General .—The mobile defense envisions the employment of only 
minimum forces in the forward defense area. Their mission is to warn of 
impending attacks, block or impede the enemy advance, and canalize him into 
an area of the defender's choice. The remaining combat units comprise the 
reserve force. They are employed in offensive action at the time and place 
of the defender's choosing to destroy the enemy forces. (See fig. 30.) 

b. Forward Defense Area .—The forward defense area is the area in 
which the forward defensive positions are located. The unit responsible 
for the forward defense area is normally assigned a specific sector of 
responsibility based on considerations such as the area required by units 
occupying forward defensive positions to accomplish their mission, the 
capability of the units to prevent infiltration, and their ability to 
maintain surveillance over the area. A regiment assigned to the forward 
defense area normally positions its units in strongpoints. 
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Figure 30.--Division in the Mobile Defense. 


(1) Strongpoints .--A strongpoint is an area organized for all- 
around defense. The mission of the strongpoint is to slow down, divert, 
repel, or destroy the advancing enemy. It provides information from which 
the location of the enemy's main effort, strength, and direction of advance 
can be determined. It may serve as a pivot of maneuver for offensive 
action or as a base for security and reconnaissance forces. The rein¬ 
forced battalion is normally the smallest infantry unit given the mission 
of holding a strongpoint in a mobile defense. Units smaller than a bat¬ 
talion usually lack the combat power required to canalize the enemy or 
defend a strongpoint long enough to permit offensive counteraction by the 
reserve force. Situations may arise, however, where terrain and enemy 
permit the employment of reinforced rifle companies as strongpoints. 
Strongpoints employ formations of area defense or one of its variations. 
Although the positions are primarily oriented to defend the front, strong¬ 
point reserves prepare numerous supplementary positions to meet threats 
from different directions. Emphasis is placed on all-around defense and 
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flexibility. The strongpoints may frequently employ a perimeter defense 
or one of its variations. (See par. 3411.) 

(2) Observation Posts .--Observation posts may be located in 
front of, in the intervals between, and behind the strongpoints. The 
forward defense area commander prescribes the missions which the obser¬ 
vation post system is to perform and the general location of the obser¬ 
vation posts. 


(a) Observation posts may perform the following tasks: 

1 Provide surveillance across the front and furnish 
early warning of the enemy advance. 

2_ Delay, deceive, and disorganize the enemy and pre¬ 
vent close observation of the forward defense area to the maximum extent 
possible by the fires of supporting artillery, mortars, and close support 
aircraft. 


_3 Furnish guides and information to assist friendly 
units passing through their area of surveillance. 

(b) Observation posts vary in size according to the exist¬ 
ing situation and the mission to be accomplished. Where possible, artillery 
and mortar forward observers and forward air controllers are located in the 
observation posts. 

(3) Conduct of the Defense in the Forward Defense Area 


(a) When the regiment is assigned to the forward defense 
area, the regimental commander conducts the defense in accordance with the 
division commander's plan. The plan may require the holding of specific 
terrain or the withdrawal or relocation of strongpoints to accomplish the 
mission. 


(b) Where the defense of key terrain is vital to the 
mission, he coordinates the defense of the various strongpoints. He pro¬ 
vides for coordination of fires between strongpoints, and for the relocation 
of supporting weapons, if necessary, to mass fires in support of a threat¬ 
ened strongpoint. He reinforces heavily engaged strongpoints as necessary 
to prevent their destruction by the enemy. 

(c) If the mission requires withdrawal, delaying action, 
or relocation to successive blocking positions by his units, he coordinates 
these movements with those of other units. 

(d) If the mission requires employment of all or part of 
the regiment in the reserve force, the regimental commander plans and con¬ 
ducts offensive actions in coordination with the commander of the reserve 
force. 


(4) Employment of Helicopters .--The regiment, when assigned to 
the forward defense area, may employ helicopters to initially position sub¬ 
ordinate units in strongpoints and observation posts. During the conduct 
of the defense, helicopters may be employed to relocate units in supple¬ 
mentary positions as required. When the withdrawal or relocation of a 
strongpoint is required by the defense plan, helicopters may be employed 
to lift the subordinate units involved. 
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c. Reserve Force 

(1) That portion of the defensive sector, in the mobile defense, 
which lies behind the forward defense area of the division is the reserve 
area. The designation of a reserve area does not imply area responsibility 
for the reserve force commander. Consistent with his mission, the reserve 
force commander may be called upon by the higher commander to provide small 
mobile security and reconnaissance forces to operate within this area. The 
reserve force is deployed in dispersed blocking positions in the reserve 
area or in dispersed assembly areas. Disposition of the reserve force 
depends on terrain, enemy capabilities (to include air and supporting 
weapons), availability of various types of transportation to provide mo¬ 
bility and planned manner of employment. 

(2) The reserve force should possess a high degree of mobility 
and combat power. Helicopterborne forces with adequate fire support pos¬ 
sess this capability. 

(3) The success of the entire defense depends largely on canal¬ 
izing the enemy into areas favorable to the defender and the subsequent 
employment of the reserve force to destroy him. Advance planning for em¬ 
ployment of the reserve force is essential in order to reduce to a minimum 
the time required to launch an attack. 

(a) The regiment employed in the reserve force is always 
oriented for employment in the offensive role, even though it may be as¬ 
signed an additional mission of preparing blocking positions within the 
reserve force area. The regiment is normally dispersed in battalion 
blocking positions or assembly areas. Units thus dispersed must retain 
the capability of rapid movement. Priority of available means of mobility 
is given to the reserve force. 

(b) The regimental commander must be prepared either to 
execute the assigned mission under the direction of the overall reserve 
force commander or to command the reserve force if so assigned. 

d. Security 


(1) Security forces in the mobile defense may include aviation 
and a covering force furnished by higher headquartrs. Though highly de¬ 
sirable, a general outpost may not always be established by a division 
since this requirement may substantially reduce the division's capability 
for accomplishing all aspects of the mobile defense. In such cases, 
provisions are made for more extensive reconnaissance and surveillance 
measures. 


(2) The regiment may be assigned an additional mission of 
reconnaissance and security of a portion of the reserve area. Planning 
for and conducting this mission follows the methods described in paragraph 
3408. 


e. Employment of Helicopters in Support of the Reserve Force .— 
When elements of the Marine infantry regiment are located in widely sepa¬ 
rated areas, plans must provide for pickup of subordinate units from these 
areas and their concentration at the point of landing and attack. In such 
cases, the landing plan must be unusually precise and detailed to ensure 
timely concentration. Fire support plans are coordinated with units occu¬ 
pying forward defense area positions and surface elements of the reserve 
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force if applicable. As in any other attack, available fire support must 
be sufficient to effectively neutralize selected landing zones and the 
approaches thereto during the landing. When nuclear fires are available, 
the considerations regarding time of landing after nuclear burst set forth 
in section III apply. Plans for a helicopterborne reserve force normally 
include provisions for linkup with units occupying forward defense po¬ 
sitions as well as surface elements of the reserve force. 

f. Employment of Tanks in the Mobile Defense .--As in the case of 
the area defense, tank support can be effectively utilized by the infantry 
regiment, if called upon to conduct a mobile defense. The inherent tank 
capabilities of mobility, firepower, and shock effect introduce offensive 
action which will lead to the destruction of the enemy forces. 

(1) Tanks, when employed with security forces, are best suited 
for employment with the covering force. Logical tank missions would include 
conducting limited objective tank-infantry attacks, delaying actions, and 
the delivery of long-range supporting fires. 

(2) The defense of strongpoints can be enhanced with the as¬ 
signment of tank units if resources allow. The risk of tanks becoming 
engaged and unable to rejoin the reserve must be weighed when tank forces 
are limited. Missions assigned to tank units supporting the defense of 
strongpoints is similar to that of armor operating with security elements. 

(3) Since the mission of the reserve force is accomplished 

by the use of offensive action, the majority of tanks supporting the regi¬ 
ment, if not all of them, should be employed as part of this force. Tank 
employment in this role parallels normal tank-infantry offensive combat. 

(4) See FMFM 9-1, Tank Employment/Antimechanized Operations, 
for detailed information on the employment of tanks in the mobile defense. 

3414. IMPACT OF NUCLEAR AND CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

a. Nuclear .--The discussion contained in this paragraph deals with 
the impact of nuclear and chemical weapons in defense. Also see paragraph 
3702 for nuclear fire support planning. 

(1) Nuclear weapons have as profound an effect in the defense 
as in the attack. The large radius of effects of nuclear weapons may make 
compact defensive positions costly since one nuclear weapon may produce 
heavy casualties. Therefore, the presence of nuclear weapons may dictate 
a more dispersed type of defense, either an extended area defense or a 
mobile defense, depending on the mission assigned. These dispersed po¬ 
sitions present problems in the surveillance and control of the large 
intervals between units. However, nuclear weapons can be used to deny 
large areas to the enemy and cause heavy casualties when he attacks. 

(2) Enemy employment of nuclear weapons causes passive defensive 
measures to assume increased importance. In addition to dispersion, the use 
of barriers, camouflage, concealment, and construction of dummy positions 
has value in slowing the enemy and causing him to expend nuclear weapons 

or use other offensive measures against unoccupied positions. All positions 
are dug in as deeply as the terrain permits. Underground shelters are con¬ 
structed whenever possible. All emplacements should provide, as a minimum, 
overhead cover for protection against thermal effects. 
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(3) Emphasis in planning is placed on maneuvering the enemy 
into concentrating, thereby presenting a nuclear target. This may be for¬ 
ward of the defensive position as in the extended area defense or within 
the position as in the mobile defense. Nuclear countermeasures are uti¬ 
lized before the enemy gets so close to friendly units that they are jeo¬ 
pardized by the weapons. 

(4) The presence and use of nuclear weapons greatly increase 
the need for mobility of reserves. Reserves are prepared to move quickly 
by any means, including helicopters, to those critical areas which the 
enemy may attack following a nuclear strike. 

b. Chemical .--Chemical munitions may be used effectively in actual 
organization of the ground and in defensive fires against troop concen¬ 
trations, assembly areas, materiel, and supplies. Chemical agents in 
persistent form may be employed effectively to form barriers and to rein¬ 
force other obstacles and demolitions. Chemical landmines may be inte¬ 
grated into high explosive (HE) minefields to increase the effectiveness of 
the field and to hinder breaching activities. Flame devices and emplaced 
flame weapons are especially effective against assaulting enemy infantry. 
Smoke may be employed to neutralize enemy observation and to create con¬ 
fusion in formations of enemy infantry and armor. 

3415. INFANTRY REGIMENT IN DEFENSE DURING WIDELY DISPERSED OPERATIONS 
a. General 

(1) The regiment may be required to control an extremely large 
area containing widely separated critical localities which must be defended 
in order to accomplish its mission. The entire regimental area may be 
located a considerable distance from other elements of the division. 

(2) The regiment may conduct a helicopterborne attack to seize 
key terrain or important objectives deep in enemy territory. In this 
situation, it must be capable of defending itself against attack from any 
direction until reinforcement is achieved by helicopter, or until linkup 
is effected with surface forces. 

(3) In either situation, the regiment may be assigned a TAOR. 
The mission may require the regiment to establish and maintain control 
over the entire TAOR, or to defend specific tactical localities within the 
TAOR. Depending on the mission, the TAOR assigned the regiment is usually 
larger than a regiment can physically occupy or observe. Under these con¬ 
ditions, the organization of a perimeter defense is not possible. The 
regiment must be self-sufficient. Though all the battalions of the regi¬ 
ment may be committed, a separate and distinct reserve should be designated 
In the event of enemy penetration of the TAOR the least engaged battalions, 
or elements thereof, function as the regimental reserve. Dispositions are 
oriented to defend against attacks from any direction. 

(4) The exact size of a TAOR which the regiment can defend can 
be defined only in relation to a specific mission and situation. The size 
is normally determined by analyzing the mobility capability of the regiment 
in relation to the terrain, the mission, the enemy situation, and the avail 
ability of fire support means, particularly close air support. The control 
ling factor is the mobility of the regiment. The regiment must be able to 
exercise surveillance over the area, to achieve mutual support of separated 
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elements by movement, and to effect timely concentration for counterattack 
within the area through the use of the available means of mobility. There¬ 
fore, the size of the TAOR which can be defended by the regiment is pro¬ 
portional to its tactical mobility. The regiment can defend a TAOR of 
maximum size when adequate direct helicopter support is available on a 
continuing basis. When the regiment relies solely on organic means, the 
size is limited to that which can be covered by movement on foot. 

(5) The nature of the operations discussed above often requires 
that the regiment be heavily reinforced to accomplish its mission. Rein¬ 
forcing or supporting elements should include: 

(a) Additional means of mobility. 

(b) Reconnaissance units. 

(c) Increased fire support means, to include nuclear de¬ 
livery means when the situation warrants. 

(d) Combat support and service support units to ensure 
logistic self-sufficiency. 

(e) Aviation for all-weather support. 

b. Organization of Defense .--When a regiment defends within a TAOR, 
it normally disperses its subordinate battalions in battalion defense areas 
or TAOR 1 s. 


(1) If the regiment is to seize and defend a specific terrain 
objective, then the locations of the battalion defensive positions are 
oriented toward the defense of that objective. Maximum use of cover and 
concealment, as well as deception measures, is made to reduce the vulner¬ 
ability of the regiment. 

(2) If, on the other hand, the regiment is ordered to land 
and establish control within a defense sector with no specific physical 
objective assigned, the regiment's principal defensive positions are lo¬ 
cated so that it may best accomplish its assigned task. To avoid detection, 
the regiment frequently displaces its subordinate unit positions within its 
TAOR. Deception measures and efficient use of camouflage, cover, and con¬ 
cealment are mandatory. 

(3) It is desirable that battalions be so dispersed that mutual 
support can be achieved through fires of supporting weapons located within 
each area and through movement by foot march. The degree of separation 
which can be accepted is influenced by the availability of long-range 
weapons, close air support, and sufficient mobility to effect mutual sup¬ 
port by timely movement. Extensive dispersion increases risk of infiltra¬ 
tion or penetration through unoccupied intervals existing between battalions. 
The regimental commander plans for the employment of security detachments, 
warning devices, barriers, and aerial, as well as ground, reconnaissance and 
surveillance measures to guard against this threat. Battalion defense areas 
are organized generally as discussed in paragraph 3410. 

c. Reconnaissance and Surveillance 

(1) The regimental commander ensures positive coverage of the 
TAOR by assigning specific areas of responsibility for ground reconnaissance 
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and surveillance to subordinate units, and by coordinating aerial obser¬ 
vation, photo reconnaissance missions, helicopter reconnaissance activities, 
and the employment of electronic surveillance devices. He maintains con¬ 
tact with adjacent units and establishes contact with higher echelon recon¬ 
naissance elements which may be operating near the regimental TAOR in order 
to obtain early warning of enemy movement. When a reconnaissance company 
is attached to the regiment, the regimental commander may retain surveil¬ 
lance responsibility for a portion of the TAOR. 

(2) During daylight hours, reconnaissance patrols search areas 
of likely enemy activity. Preferably, they are lifted from place to place 
by helicopter. Helicopter reconnaissance is conducted and numerous obser¬ 
vation posts are established. Observation type aircraft are kept on sta¬ 
tion, when available, to detect enemy positions or movement and to direct 
friendly airstrikes when the enemy has been located. It may be necessary 

to establish patrol bases up to company size from which numerous foot patrols 
will operate. 

(3) Under conditions of bad weather or reduced visibility, non¬ 
visual means of surveillance are used. The regiment normally occupies 
strong, integrated battalion sized defensive positions unless movement is 
necessary to counterattack enemy penetrations or to displace battalion de¬ 
fensive positions. Patrolling is continued but is concentrated around the 
periphery of the organized battalion positions and in the most likely 
avenues of approach to the TAOR. Patrol bases may be withdrawn into their 
parent battalion positions. Ambush patrols and listening posts should be 
positioned in areas in which enemy activity is likely. Battlefield sur¬ 
veillance radar and listening devices are employed extensively. Obser¬ 
vation aircraft may be utilized for night reconnaissance missions. Flares 
may be used to illuminate suspected areas. Aircraft equipped with moving 
target indicators may be used to conduct periodic searches of the regi¬ 
mental TAOR. 

(4) Remote sensors are suitable for surveillance of the enemy 
over large areas. The remote sensors can be employed to provide surveil¬ 
lance of likely avenues of approach, enemy assembly areas, helicopter 
landing zones, and other areas of importance. 

d. Fire Support 

(1) The regimental commander plans and coordinates fires in 
the areas between battalions throughout the regimental TAOR. Plans in¬ 
clude provisions for mutual support by long-range fires between suitable 
supporting weapons located in each battalion area and for relocation of 
supporting weapons, as necessary, to permit placing of defensive fires on 
any part of the TAOR threatened by enemy action. 

(2) When the enemy is located within or approaching the TAOR, 
fires are called to destroy him. Much of the long-range fire support is 
furnished by aviation units. Nuclear fires are used when authorized and 
available. 

e. Security Measures .—The regiment normally does not employ a 
combat outpost within a TAOR. Extensive use, however, is made of other 
reconnaissance and security forces. 
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f. Conduct of Operations .--In the conduct of a defense of this 
type, the operations of the regiment involve a combination of offensive 
and defensive maneuvers. Aggressive reconnaissance and surveillance 
units seek out the enemy. Fires are delivered on the enemy when he is lo¬ 
cated. Subordinate units of the regiment are employed to fix the enemy, 
counterattack, and destroy him. Offensive sweeps are conducted throughout 
the TAOR by units of up to battalion size. Helicopters are used extensively 
for troop movements either for counterattacks or to shift unengaged battal¬ 
ions to support those who are engaged or attacked by the enemy. 

g. Other Considerations 


(1) Maximum use is made of natural and artifical obstacles to 
strengthen the regimental position. Extensive use of camouflage, cover, 
and concealment is essential to avoid enemy targeting operations. Dummy 
positions and other deceptive measures are undertaken to prevent detection. 
Care is taken to avoid establishing a regular pattern of reconnaissance, 
security, and offensive operations. 

(2) The regiment must be capable of rapid organization for em¬ 
ployment in offensive operations in other localities. It must be capable 
of rapid disengagement if subordinate units are in contact and rapid move¬ 
ment by any means of transportation. 
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Section V. RELIEF OPERATIONS 


3501. GENERAL 

a. When tactical operations continue over a prolonged period, con¬ 
servation of fighting power, maintenance of effectiveness, and the require¬ 
ments of the tactical plan may require the periodic relief of committed 
units. Such reliefs are effected by a relief in place, a passage of lines, 
or a withdrawal. 

b. The regiment may participate in a relief when the entire regi¬ 
ment relieves other regiments or it may direct and control the relief op¬ 
erations of its battalions. 

3502. BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

The following considerations are common to the planning and execu¬ 
tion of all types of reliefs: 

a. Plans .—Preparation of detailed plans for the relief and their 
close coordination is required between all echelons of the relieving and 
the relieved units. The incoming unit becomes thoroughly familiar with 

the existing defensive plans including fire, barrier, counterattack, patrol, 
and other pertinent plans. Liaison personnel are exchanged to facilitate 
exchange of information. The unit being relieved should leave liaison 
personnel with the relieving unit. 

b. Transfer of Command .--The time or circumstances under which the 
relieving unit commander will assume responsibility for discharging the 
mission of the element being relieved is clearly established. 

c. Reconnaissance .--Arrangements are made for a thorough recon¬ 
naissance, in daylight if possible, by commanders and staff officers of 
the relieving unit. Reconnaissance should include, when appropriate, an 
inspection of existing defensive installations, relief routes, entrucking, 
detrucking, and turnaround points, weapon positions, and administrative 
installations. 

d. Movement Control .--Arrangements between the relieving and the 
relieved units are made for the control of units moving into and out of 
the area. Coordination includes: 

(1) Routes to be used and priorities for their use. 

(2) Responsibility for traffic control. 

(3) Location of entrucking, detrucking, and turnaround points. 

(4) Provision for guides. 

(5) Common use of transportation. 

e. Intelligence .—The unit being relieved transfers to the reliev¬ 
ing unit all information and intelligence concerning the enemy and the 
areas of operations. If additional information is required by the reliev¬ 
ing unit (e.g., prior to an attack), the unit relieved or passed through 
should provide such information. 
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f. Fire Support .--Supporting artillery and weapons of the unit 
being passed through fire in support of the unit executing the passage. 

Fire support elements of the unit making the passage (or relieving the 
other unit in place) may take positions in rear of the unit being passed 
through (or relieved in place). In either case, all fires delivered in the 
zone are controlled through the headquarters of the commander responsible 
for the zone. 

g. Transfer of Responsiblity for Minefields .--A report of transfer 
is a written report which transfers the responsibility for a minefield from 
the commander of a unit that is responsible for the field when the unit is 
relieved, to the relieving unit commander. A report of transfer must be 
signed by both the relieved and relieving commanders and must include a 
certificate stating that the relieving unit commander has been shown, on 
the ground, or otherwise informed of all mines within his zone of respon¬ 
sibility and that he assumes full responsiblity for such mines. The report 
of transfer is forwarded to the next higher commander having authority over 
both the relieved and relieving unit commanders. Detailed instruction for 
the preparation and forwarding of minefield records and reports are con¬ 
tained in FM 20-32, Employment of Land Mines . 

3503. RELIEF IN PLACE 

a. General .--A relief in place is a combat operation in which, by 
direction of higher authority, all or part of a unit is replaced in a com¬ 
bat area by the incoming unit. The responsibilities of the replaced ele¬ 
ments for the combat mission and the assigned zones of operations are 
transferred to the incoming unit. The incoming unit continues the oper¬ 
ation as ordered. The replaced elements are withdrawn prior to the resump¬ 
tion of operations. The relief in place is executed when the unit being 
relieved is defending. The relieving unit may continue the defense or pre¬ 
pare for a subsequent attack. The relieved unit is withdrawn or assumes 
another role in the scheme of maneuver. 

b. Planning Procedures 


(1) General .--When the regiment conducts a relief in place, 
the warning order normally specifies as a minimum control measure the 
time for commencing and completing the relief and the priorities for use 
of routes involved. The warning order usually directs that the relief be 
carried out under cover of darkness or other conditions of reduced visi¬ 
bility. Upon receipt of the warning order the regimental commander and 
staff analyze the mission, issue regimental warning orders, establish 
liaison, and arrange to visit the unit to be relieved. The relieving 
regiment usually establishes its command post in the vicinity of the com¬ 
mand post of the unit being relieved. Joint conferences are held between 
the commanders and staffs of the two units concerned to work out the de¬ 
tails of the relief. 

(2) Details to be Coordinated .--Procedures must be arranged 
and agreed upon for the accomplishment of the following: 

(a) Exchange of Plans and Liaison Personnel .—The incoming 
unit commanders and staffs are thoroughly briefed until they are familiar 
with the existing defensive plans to include fire plans, barrier plans, and 
counterattack plans. To make the most efficient transfer of information 
concerning plans, dispositions, and area of operation, the unit being re¬ 
lieved assigns liaison personnel to remain with the relieving unit. The 
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number of personnel and the duration of their stay with the relieving unit 
vary with the situation. They normally remain with each combat and combat 
support headquarters of the relieving unit at company level and higher. 

In normal situations, they will remain until the incoming units have become 
familiar with the situation * 

(b) Sequence of Relief .--To maintain the strongest defense 
during the period to complete the relief, the relief in place is executed 
by stages, either rear to front or front to rear. In determining the se¬ 
quence of the relief, both commanders should consider the following: 

_1 The subsequent mission of the unit that is con¬ 
ducting the relief. 

2_ The strength and combat efficiency of the unit 
presently in the forward defense area. 

3 The capability of the enemy to detect and react 

against the relief. 

4_ The characteristics of the area of operations. 

5_ The need to vary the pattern of relief. 

6_ Size and type of elements involved in the relief. 

The requirement to retain secrecy. 

(c) When Command Is to Pass .--The time or circumstances 
under which the relieving unit commander assumes responsiblity for the area 
is clearly established. Until command passes, the outgoing unit commander 
retains responsibility for the area and mission and exercises operational 
control over all subordinate units of the relieving unit which have com¬ 
pleted their portion of the relief. During this period, the incoming units 
must adjust to and execute the general defense plans of the outgoing unit. 
Command normally passes to the relieving commander when the units in the 
forward defense area of the unit being relieved have been relieved and when 
adequate communication means have been established. When command passes, 
the incoming commander assumes operational control of all elements of the 
outgoing unit which have not yet been relieved. Once passage of command 
has been effected, the new (relieving) regimental commander notifies their 
common superior of this fact. 

(d) Security .--All echelons of the relieving and relieved 
units take precautionary measures to prevent the enemy learning that a re¬ 
lief is taking place. In addition to conducting the relief during periods 
of reduced visibility, other security measures include: 

1 _ Every form of normal activity in the area of oper¬ 
ations is maintained during the relief. The relieving unit assumes the 
normal pattern of harassing and interdicting fires, patrols, communication 
traffic, and movement employed by the outgoing unit. 

2 _ Restrictions on the size of advance parties and 
reconnaissance parties are enforced. These parties move to the area of 
operations by infiltration whenever possible. 
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.3 Aerial reconnaissance by members of the relieving 
unit should be made in conjunction with the normal pattern of aerial 
observation operations, if possible. 

£ Radio nets of the relieving unit are not used in 
the new area until after the relief is complete. 

_5 Registration of fires of the relieving unit normally 
are coordinated by the outgoing unit until command passes. 

6_ An integrated tactical cover and deception plan is 
executed by both the relieving and relieved units. 

(e) Fire Support 

.1 The method of relieving fire support units is 
clearly established. Normally, the artillery of the unit being relieved 
remains in position until the units in the forward defense area have been 
relieved. By using this procedure, artillery units which are familiar 
with the fire support plans and the area of operations are in position to 
fire during the critical period of the relief of forward units. 

2_ If sufficient firing positions are available, the 
relieving artillery may elect not to take over the outgoing artillery*s 
firing positions and may select new positions from which the same fire 
missions can be accomplished. In this case, the relieving artillery is 
prepared to take over fire missions before the relieved batteries are 
withdrawn. 


3^ When the lack of firing position so dictates, artil¬ 
lery may be relieved in place. In this case, it may be necessary to relieve 
by platoon or section to avoid congestion. 

£ When the relief is to be conducted over a period of 
more than one night, the relieving artillery normally will move at least one 
gun per battery forward the first night to secure registration data. In any 
case, liaison officers and forward observers of the relieving unit join the 
units being relieved as soon as possible to become familiar with the exist¬ 
ing fire plans. 


5_ Until command passes, registration and all other 
fires of the incoming artillery units are controlled by the commander of 
the artillery being relieved. 

6 _ The headquarters ordering the relief may direct 
that the artillery of the unit being relieved remain in position to sup¬ 
port subsequent operations of the relieving unit. In this case, careful 
coordination of position areas is made in order to reduce vulnerability. 

(i) Exchange of Equipment .--The time available for and 
other circumstances influencing the relief may require that certain weapons 
and other equipment be exchanged between the relieving and the relieved 
units. The extent of such exchange is authorized by the headquarters 
ordering the relief. 

(j) Logistic Support .--Pertinent logistic support matters 
such as the transfer of supplies, use of installations, transfer of prisoners 
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of war, operation of civilian collecting points, displacement of combat 
service support units, use of transportation, and traffic control is coor¬ 
dinated between the relieving and relieved units. 

(3) Concurrent Planning .--The unit executing the relief and the 
unit being relieved issue operation orders directing the conduct of the 
relief in accordance with procedures agreed upon at the planning conference 
Prior to the issuance of the operation orders, fragmentary orders are dis¬ 
seminated to subordinate units to allow concurrent planning by these units. 

c. Conduct of the Relief in Place 


(1) From a regimental point of view, two primary factors deter¬ 
mine the method to effect a relief in place. These factors are the sequence 
of the relief and the duration of the relief; i.e., whether the relief is to 
be conducted in one or more than one night. Within the framework of these 
factors, the relief in place is a series of relief operations conducted by 
subordinate units and controlled by the regiment. After detailed regimental 
planning, execution is decentralized. 

(2) Once the relief in place is begun, the regimental staff is 
primarily concerned with: 


units. 


(a) Supervising the timing and movement of subordinate 


(b) Coordinating joint use of transportation between re¬ 
lieving and relieved units. 

(c) Supervising traffic control measures. 

(d) Preparing for the responsibilities of control after 

command passes. 

(e) Reviewing current information in order to stay abreast 
of the situation so they can react swiftly to any emergency or required 
change in the plan for relief. 


d. Nuclear Considerations .--During the execution of the relief, the 
physical presence of two elements in an area where only one normally is po¬ 
sitioned inherently increases vulnerability to nuclear attack. Therefore, 
the planning and conduct of the relief are made with full appreciation of 
the risks involved. Careful scheduling of the reliefs to be executed by 
subordinate units is accomplished in order to reduce the troop density in 
the area of relief to the minimum. If the relief is conducted over an ex¬ 
tended period of time, vulnerability to nuclear attack can generally be 
reduced. However, the possibility of enemy detection and reaction against 
the relief can be expected to increase. A threat of nuclear attack empha¬ 
sizes the requirement for secrecy to avoid detection and the necessity for 
thorough planning to limit the number and duration of profitable nuclear 
targets. It also points out the need for early and preplanned tactical 
cover and deception measures. 


3504. PASSAGE OF LINES 


a. General .--A passage of lines is a relief of a frontline unit by 
a rear unit which moves forward through an already established line. In a 
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passage of lines, the unit passed through may remain in place or move to 
the rear. 


b. Planning Procedures 

(1) General .--The planning procedures involved when a regiment 
passes through another unit are very similar to those detailed in paragraph 
3503b for a relief in place. Upon receipt of a warning order which con¬ 
tains a directive for a passage of lines, the regimental commander and his 
staff make early contact with the unit which the regiment is to pass through. 
Arrangements are made to establish a command post in the vicinity of the 
command post of the unit to be passed through and for the initiation of 
planning conferences to work out the details of the operation. 

(2) Details to be Coordinated .--During the planning conferences, 
the following details are coordinated by the commanders of the units in¬ 
volved : 


(a) Exchange of intelligence. 

(b) Exchange of tactical plans to include communication 

plans. 


(c) Arrangements for reconnaissance by elements of the 
units passing through. 

(d) Measures to be taken to provide security during the 


passage. 


(e) Selection of areas of passage and provision for guides. 

(f) Priorities for use of routes and provisions for move¬ 
ment control. 


(g) The time or circumstances when responsibility for the 
area of operations will be transferred to the unit passing through. 

(h) Extent of fire support and other combat support to be 
provided by the unit being passed through. 

(i) Extent of logistic support to be provided by the unit 
being passed through. 


(j) Communication support to be provided by the unit being 

passed through. 


(3) Selection of Areas of Passage .--When possible, the areas se¬ 
lected for the actual passage of lines should be the unoccupied areas be¬ 
tween elements of the unit in position or on its flanks. This procedure 
reduces the vulnerability which results when one unit passes directly 
through the occupied positions of another unit. Vulnerability also is 
reduced when the subordinate units of the regiment making the passage 

move directly to the areas of passage and on into the attack without oc¬ 
cupying forward assembly areas. 

(4) Priorities for the Use of Routes .--The unit passing through 
must have priority for use of routes to and within the area of the unit 
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being passed through. Route priority should be established by the headquar¬ 
ters directing the passage of lines. Traffic control in the area of the 
unit being passed through is the responsibility of that unit until the re¬ 
sponsibility for the zone passes to the passing unit. The passing unit 
may augment the traffic control capability of the unit in position during 
the time of passage. 

(5) Passage of Command .--The time or circumstance when respon¬ 
sibility for the zone of action is transferred to the commander of the 
unit executing the passage of lines is mutually agreed upon by the two 
commanders concerned unless the time has been specified by a higher com¬ 
mander. The commander of the unit making the passage of lines normally 
assumes responsibility for the zone of action at or prior to the time of 
attack. The responsibility for the zone may shift at the time of the fir¬ 
ing of the preparatory fires, or earlier, at the direction of the headquar¬ 
ters ordering the passage. This transfer of responsibility requires that 
the commander making the passage assume operational control of those ele¬ 
ments of the unit being passed through that remain in contact at the time 
of transfer of command responsibility. 

(6) Tactical Support 

(a) The unit in contact provides all possible aid to the 
unit passing through; e.g., the gapping of minefields, providing guides, 
controlling fire support, and the coordinating of other combat support 
within its capabilities. 

(b) Normally, because of problems of control, only the 
indirect fire means of the unit in contact will be used to support the 
passing unit. After responsibility for the zone of action is transferred 
to the passing unit, the artillery commander of the passing unit coordi¬ 
nates the fires of the artillery of the unit which has been passed through. 

(c) It is desirable to employ the artillery of the unit 
making the passage to support the attack. However, if the attack is re¬ 
ceiving nuclear support, it may not be necessary to increase troop density 
by deploying the artillery of the attacking unit in the forward area. In 
this case, the artillery of the unit in contact supports the attack ini¬ 
tially, and the artillery of the attacking unit is placed in rear positions 
ready to move to forward firing positions to support the continuation of 
the attack. 


(7) Logistic Support .—The unit in contact provides assistance 
to the attacking regiment for logistic support as follows: 

(a) Evacuation of casualties and prisoners of war. 

(b) Control of civilians. 

(c) Use of areas and facilities; e.g., water points. 

(d) Route priority and traffic control. 

c. Conduct of the Passage of Lines 

(1) Elements of the attacking regiment preferably move during 
periods of reduced visibility from rearward positions to attack at the 
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scheduled time. Careful march calculations are made to ensure that the 
units attack at the correct time without the requirement for use of a for¬ 
ward assembly area. This procedure reduces to the minimum the time in which 
elements of two units are concentrated in the forward area. 

(2) If the attack subsequent to the passage of lines is pre¬ 
ceded by a nuclear preparation, it may be necessary, because of different 
degrees of protection available in the attacking regiment and the unit 
being passed through, to prescribe nuclear safety lines. The timing of 
the movement of the attacking elements from the rear must then provide for 
these units to reach the nuclear safety line, take the prescribed safety 
precautions, and then move across the line of departure at the specified 
time after the nuclear preparation. 

(3) In some situations, it may be desirable to displace the 
reserves of the unit in contact to rear assembly areas just prior to the 
beginning of the passage of lines. If this procedure is used, it is nor¬ 
mally prescribed by the headquarters ordering the passage of lines. 

3505. CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE CHOICE OF RELIEFS PRIOR TO ATTACK 

a. General .—Situations frequently will arise within the regiment 
which will require that a unit in contact be relieved prior to the initia¬ 
tion of an attack. This can be accomplished by a relief in place prior to 
the attack or a passage of lines. The following paragraphs discuss the 
considerations affecting the choice of methods of relief: 

b. Relief in Place .—When sufficient time is available, the relief 
in place prior to an attack should be employed in those situations where: 

(1) The unit being relieved is required to move to another 
area before or just after the attack is launched. 

(2) The capability of the enemy is such that the troop density 
involved in a passage of lines constitutes an excessive risk. 

(3) The attacker requires more detailed familiarity with the 
terrain and the enemy situation. 

c. Passage of Lines .—The passage of lines is preferred prior to 
the attack when: 

(1) There is insufficient time to conduct a relief in place. 

(2) More flexibility is desired in the selection of the forma¬ 
tion for the attack. 

(3) The fire support of two units is desired in a particular 

area. 

(4) A major change in the direction of attack is planned. 

(5) It is desired to maintain continuous offensive pressure 
against the enemy. 

(6) Speed can be gained. 
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Section VI. RETROGRADE OPERATIONS 


3601. GENERAL 

a. Retrograde movements are any movements of a command to the rear 
or away from the enemy. It may be forced by the enemy or may be made vol¬ 
untarily. The movement may be classified as withdrawal, delaying action, 
or retirement. The infantry regiment in contact with the enemy may be re¬ 
quired to effect a rapid disengagement and to conduct a combination of 
these types of actions simultaneously or subsequently as one form develops 
into another. For example, planned employment of friendly nuclear weapons 
may require a temporary withdrawal to safe areas by friendly forces, or hos¬ 
tile nuclear strikes may require a unit to move away from the effects areas 
in order to reorganize and to avoid contaminated areas. In addition, units 
in the forward defense area of a mobile defense may conduct delaying actions 
in order to maneuver the enemy forces into an area of the defender's choice. 

b. When the planned scheme of maneuver in an amphibious operation 
commits all units to action, the least engaged units may execute the mis¬ 
sions of the force reserve. This will require rapid disengagement and as¬ 
sembly of forces for employment elsewhere in the objective area. 

c. Helicopters provide flexibility in the conduct of retrograde 
movements and enhance speed of execution. Troop fatigue is reduced, and 
the speed attained allows more time for preparing subsequent delaying or 
defensive positions. When helicopter availability is limited, employment 
may be restricted to evacuation, liaison, reconnaissance, and communication 
missions. Maximum use is made of available helicopters for successive re¬ 
location of subordinate units to new positions or assembly areas. 

3602. WITHDRAWAL ACTION 

a. General 


(1) A withdrawal action is an operation in which all or part of 
a deployed force disengages from the enemy. Contact is maintained with the 
enemy to provide security and deception and to prevent a rapid enemy ad¬ 
vance. The withdrawal may be facilitated by the conduct of aggressive, 
limited objective attacks, or it may involve fighting to the rear. 

(2) The most desirable type withdrawal is one accomplished in 
secrecy to prevent the enemy from realizing friendly intention until it is 
too late for him to react. When secrecy cannot be maintained, contact is 
broken by fighting the enemy until freedom of action is gained. 

(3) There are two specific types or techniques of withdrawal— 
the voluntary and the involuntary. Voluntary withdrawal connotes a with¬ 
drawal without serious enemy interference, conducted during periods of 
reduced visibility, either natural or artificial. An involuntary with¬ 
drawal is conducted when direct enemy pressure is being applied to the 
force executing the withdrawal, and it is conducted at a time and place 
not of the choosing of the commander. 

(a) A voluntary withdrawal is the preferred method as it 
is conducted at the time and choosing of the commander, allowing more 
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freedom of maneuver and generally reducing the number of casualties from 
enemy action. Because the voluntary withdrawal is executed during periods 
of reduced visibility, it facilitates deceptive measures and reduces the 
effectiveness of enemy fires and observation. 

(b) An involuntary withdrawal under direct enemy pressure 
is avoided, if possible. Nevertheless, the regimental commander may decide 
on an involuntary withdrawal if the expected losses are less than those he 
might experience if the withdrawal is postponed. 

(4) Either type of withdrawal requires complete plans within 
the time available. 

b. Voluntary Withdrawal 

(1) The regiment leaves a part of its forces in position to 
deceive the enemy and protect the main body during the withdrawal. This 
force is called detachments left in contact. 

(a) These detachments vary in size but usually consist of 
one-third of the forward battalions and one-half of the supporting arms. 

(b) When two or more battalions are involved, they are 
commanded by the regimental executive officer. The old command post is 
used to facilitate control and to create deception. 

(c) Detachments left in contact simulate normal radio 
traffic and continue patrolling. They cover the withdrawal of the main 
body and withdraw on order. Withdrawal of the detachments in contact is 
made simultaneously, using rapid means of movement and the same routes 
and assembly areas as the main body. 

(2) To preserve maximum secrecy, the withdrawal should com¬ 
mence as soon as darkness permits. 

(a) Administrative elements are usually moved back first. 
These elements may be moved by infiltration during daylight if secrecy will 
not be compromised. 

(b) The reserve withdraws prior to the forward battalions 
unless the regimental commander anticipates enemy interference with the 
withdrawal. In this latter instance, the reserve may remain in its posi¬ 
tion until the main body passes through to the rear. 

(c) The main elements of the forward battalions withdraw 
simultaneously over designated routes to unit assembly areas. As the main 
body forms into march columns, the withdrawal is considered to be complete, 
and further movement to the rear is conducted as a retirement. Upon with¬ 
drawal, the detachments left in contact move tactically to the rear under 
the security provided by the covering force. If no covering force has 
been provided, the withdrawal of the detachments left is conducted as a 
series of delaying actions until it rejoins the parent unit. 

(d) Artillery and mortars remain in position to support 
the initial withdrawal and then precede the main body except for those 
weapons remaining with the detachments left in contact. 
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(e) Movements are timed to avoid needless or excessive 
delays in assembly areas. Once the withdrawal begins, it should be con¬ 
ducted as a smooth, continuous action, 

(3) Control measures which may be used must include, but are not 
limited to, the following: 

(a) Organization for combat and time phasing of detachments 

and support. 

(b) New location to be occupied and disposition of units in 

that location. 

(c) Phase lines and routes of withdrawal. 

(d) Time and sequence of withdrawal. 

(4) The success of a night withdrawal is based upon deception. 

If secrecy of movement is lost, the techniques for a day withdrawal are 
used. Therefore, when developing the night withdrawal plan, contingency 
plans should be made for executing a day-type withdrawal. 

c. Withdrawal Under Enemy Pressure 


(1) When a withdrawal under enemy pressure is required, elements 
fight their way to the rear using delay tactics on successive positions. 

(2) In executing the withdrawal under enemy pressure, all units 
initiate the action simultaneously in a given sector, in an attempt to dis¬ 
engage from the enemy. The success of this maneuver depends on local air 
superiority and the effective employment of security and/or covering forces. 

(a) In this withdrawal, the use of a covering force is 
highly desirable. Normally, the covering force will be provided from the 
reserve of a higher echelon; i.e., the division reserve, but a commander 
at any echelon may designate his reserve, or a portion of his reserve, as 
a covering force to assist the main body in breaking contact with the 
enemy more rapidly. 

(b) The mission of the covering force, regardless of origin, 
is to assist in the disengagement of the forward committed battalions by the 
delivery of fire or by limited offensive action. 

(c) The covering force or elements of the covering force 
may be required to counterattack to disengage a forward committed element 
which has become engaged in close combat. In this case, a terrain objec¬ 
tive is not normally assigned, as the counterattacking force attacks through 
the enemy and is then itself withdrawn. 

(d) The covering force normally occupies the next suitable 
defensive position to the rear from which it may deliver fires to assist 
forward committed elements, or to protect their withdrawal after success¬ 
fully breaking contact. Subsequent to this action, continued movement 

to the rear is conducted as a series of delaying actions. 

(3) The covering force for each echelon occupies the next suit¬ 
able terrain to the rear from which it can deliver fires to assist the with¬ 
drawal . 
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(4) Supporting weapons withdraw by echelon to ensure continuous 
fire support throughout the action. 

d. Withdrawals in Dispersed Warfare 

(1) When the regiment is defending a large defense area, a tac¬ 
tical area of responsibility, or when it is employed in the forward defen¬ 
sive area of a mobile defense, withdrawals normally take the form of separate 
battalion withdrawals coordinated and supported as necessary by the regimen¬ 
tal commander. This condition will still prevail even though the entire 
regiment is withdrawn from a defense area. Within the regimental defense 
area or TAOR, frequent withdrawals of one or more of the subordinate bat¬ 
talions may be necessary to permit employment of the battalions elsewhere 

or to prevent their destruction by enemy attack. 

(2) An individual battalion will withdraw protected only by its 
organic security forces whenever possible. If necessary, the regimental 
commander employs other elements of the regiment as a covering force to 
protect the withdrawing battalion. When a battalion is unable to free it¬ 
self, the regimental commander employs other unengaged elements of the reg¬ 
iment in counterattack to free the unit so that it can be withdrawn. 

(3) When the regimental commander provides a covering force, 
or employs a counterattack to support the withdrawal, or when two or more 
battalions are withdrawn simultaneously or in conjunction with each other, 
the regimental commander controls the movements of all units involved. His 
orders prescribe the time of the withdrawals, zones of action or route of 
withdrawal, phase lines, and such other measures as may be necessary to 
control the movement. Orders provide for rapid dispersion of units at the 
completion of the operation. 

(4) When only one battalion of the regiment is involved in the 
withdrawal, the regimental commander's order will usually be limited to an 
authorization for the withdrawal, designation of the new defensive area or 
assembly area to which the unit is to withdraw, and coordination of long- 
range supporting fires in support of the withdrawing unit. Other control 
measures such as time of withdrawal, route of withdrawal, and phase lines 
are included only when it is necessary to coordinate the withdrawal with 
other regimental operations, or when the unit is withdrawn into or through 
another battalion defense area. Freedom of action is afforded the engaged 
battalion commander. 

e. Employment of Helicopters in Withdrawal Action 


(1) Withdrawals Without Enemy Pressure .—The regiment employs 
helicopters in withdrawals when the requirement for secrecy is negated. 
Withdrawal by helicopter of the detachments left in contact depends on pre¬ 
cise timing, terrain which provides covered helicopter approaches, and the 
capability of fire support means to neutralize enemy ground fires during 
pickup. 


(2) Withdrawals Under Enemy Pressure .--The helicopter can con¬ 
tribute effectively to make the day withdrawal faster and less hazardous 
when the situation permits. In some cases, helicopters may be limited in 
employment to the movement of troops behind the units in contact. Employ¬ 
ment of helicopters expedites a withdrawal, minimizes the capability of 
continuous pursuit by the enemy ground forces, and reduces troop fatigue. 
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The helicopter's capabilities permit troop units to avoid difficult terrain 
which may prove invaluable in withdrawing units from isolated locations or 
across major terrain obstacles such as unfordable rivers or impassable 
swamps. When forward units are heavily engaged, the regiment may employ 
its reserve in a helicopterborne counterattack on the enemy flank or rear 
to free engaged units. When helicopter support is limited, helicopters are 
employed to lift subordinate elements successively beyond range of fire 
from enemy ground forces or to new positions to the rear. 

f. Regiment as a Covering Force 

(1) The regiment, acting as the division reserve, may be given 
the mission to act as or to provide a covering force for the forward com¬ 
mitted regiments. 

(2) When designated as a covering force, the regiment will or¬ 
ganize its positions generally similar to the organization of delaying 
positions (see par. 3603d), and will accomplish its mission by: 

(a) Employing long-range fires to assist forward committed 
elements to break contact. 

(b) Delaying the enemy's advance by any means that will 
cause the enemy to execute time-consuming tactical deployments and slow 
his advance. 


(c) Counterattacking if the situation warrants. 

(d) Covering its own withdrawal, with its reserve, and 
the fires of organic and supporting weapons. 

(3) The regiment or elements of the regiment acting as a cover¬ 
ing force may be required to accomplish any of the following tasks: 

(a) Counter attempted enemy flanking maneuvers on either 
flank of the withdrawing force. 

(b) Block or reduce enemy penetrations. 

(c) Counterattack to extricate heavily engaged units. 

3603. DELAYING ACTION 

a. General .—A delaying action is a movement in which space is 
traded for time and maximum punishment is inflicted on the enemy without 
becoming decisively engaged in combat. 

(1) Delay may be accomplished on either successive or alternate 
positions. Continuous delay is inherent in both types of delay. 

(a) The delay on successive positions may be used when a 
relatively wide frontage is assigned. 

(b) The delay on alternate positions can only be used 
when the regiment can accomplish its mission and can occupy two positions 
simultaneously. This normally will prevail when the frontage assigned is 
relatively narrow. 
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(c) The above techniques may be used in combination. 

(2) The echelons of a delaying position are similar to those 
used in the defense. They may consist of a security area, a forward de¬ 
fense area, and a regimental reserve area. When a wide zone is assigned to 
the regiment, a COP is not normally feasible, in which case, emphasis is 
placed on local security. 

(3) Planning a delay is highly centralized; executing a delay 
is decentralized to the lowest level at which specific missions are as¬ 
signed. Movement of delaying forces is coordinated to a degree essential 
to ensure preservation of security and maintenance of command integrity. 
Commanders at lower echelons are frequently given authority to execute of¬ 
fensive maneuver against enemy forces provided such action does not en¬ 
danger accomplishment of the regimental mission. 

b. Planning the Delay 

(1) A directive to initiate a delaying action may be broad in 
scope and provide that enemy forces be retained beyond a designated line 
for a specified period. In this case, the regimental commander establishes 
an initial and other delaying positions and sufficient flank boundaries to 
ensure effective control of subordinate elements. The order for the delay¬ 
ing action which the regiment receives from a higher headquarters will 
usually specify boundaries, phase lines, the time schedule for the delay, 
the initial delaying position (IDP), and the line along which the delay 
will terminate. It may also include interim delaying positions. 

(2) The regimental commander evaluates the zone in which the 
delaying action is to be conducted in relation to trafficability, obstacles, 
key terrain, road networks and routes of withdrawal, defensibility, and the 
width of the area. 

(3) If the width and other characteristics of the zone on delay¬ 
ing positions preclude an even distribution of delay forces, the regimental 
commander should assign priority to the better approaches and provide for 
surveillance (in conjunction with mobile forces) on others. In wide zones, 
consideration should be given to the use of forces in conjunction with 
natural and artificial obstacles in developing delaying positions. 

c. Delay on Successive Positions 


(1) Delay on successive positions is the type of delaying action 
most frequently conducted by the regiment. When employing this type of de¬ 
laying action, the major portion of the regiment is continuously in the 
line. Figure 31 is a schematic of a regiment delaying on successive posi¬ 
tions . 


(2) The IDP is organized and occupied by the major elements of 
each committed battalion. In some cases, the IDP is occupied prior to the 
establishment of contact with the advancing enemy. In such cases, a regi¬ 
mental covering force or security elements from each committed unit are 
sent forward to establish contact and to delay the enemy advance toward 
the initial position. 

(3) The regiment may retain a small reserve which should be as 
mobile as possible. This reserve may be ordered to provide security forces 
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forward of the delaying position, counterattack, protect a threatened flank, 
secure vital rear areas, prepare successive delaying positions, conduct 
spoiling attacks to assist in disengaging forces, or provide fire to a with¬ 
drawing unit. The reserve frequently will be employed to assist a decisively 
engaged unit to disengage by executing a counterattack. 

d. Delay on Alternate Positions 

(1) When operating on a narrow front, the regiment may elect to 
delay on alternate positions. Employing this technique, the regiment is 
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organized into two elements. The first element occupies the IDP and engages 
the enemy. The second element occupies and improves the second delaying 
position. 


(2) Those units occupying the IDP delay the enemy by employing 
the continuous delay technique. They delay on the IDP and between it and 
the second delaying position. When the units arrive at the second delaying 
position, they withdraw through or around the units that prepared and are 
occupying that position. 

(3) After withdrawing through the second delaying position, the 
units proceed to the third delaying position and commence the preparation 
and occupation of that position. Responsibility for delay of the enemy is 
assumed by the units on the second delaying position when the first element 
has withdrawn through their position. 

(4) The delay procedure is then repeated, with each element 
being alternately in contact and responsible for causing the required delay. 
When not in contact, each element is responsible for improving and occupying 
rearward positions and for providing covering fire for the withdrawal of the 
element that is in contact. 

(5) Regiment-level reserves normally are not retained if this 
type of delaying action is being conducted. The uncommitted elements oc¬ 
cupying alternate positions will be committed as reserves if the need 
arises. Figure 32 is a schematic of a force delaying on alternate posi¬ 
tions . 


e. Conduct of the Delay 

(1) The regimental commander strives to establish and maintain 
continuous contact with the enemy. Once contact has been established, all 
remunerative targets presented within range of fire delivery means are sub¬ 
jected to fires. Thorough reconnaissance forward of delaying forces is 
employed as far as is consistent with the mission and security. 

(2) The position is retained in the same manner as in a defen¬ 
sive operation, but forces normally avoid decisive combat. If the delaying 
element is forced to give ground, the reserve of the maneuver element of 
which it is a part may initiate a limited-objective attack to relieve the 
pressure. A delaying position is not abandoned solely on the basis of a 
penetration unless it is of such magnitude as to endanger the entire posi¬ 
tion . 


(3) At a preselected time or when the position becomes unten¬ 
able, the regimental commander orders a withdrawal. If the position is 
tenable at the prescribed time for withdrawal and further delay will con¬ 
tribute to the intent of the operation, the regimental commander may in¬ 
form higher command and retain his position. 

(4) As early as practicable, the regimental commander should 
effect liaison with elements to his rear and begin planning for withdraw¬ 
ing through the cover provided. Every effort will be made to ensure that 
adequate gaps through the covering positions are provided to prevent mass¬ 
ing of forces when the passage is executed. 
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STEP 1 
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Step 1. Elements of the regiment organize the initial 
and second delay positions. 

Step 2. Elements on the initial delay position delay 
back through the second position to the third 
delay position. 

Step 3. Elements on the second position pick up the 
delay. The third delay position is occupied. 


Figure 32.—Delay on Alternate Positions. 


3604. RETIREMENT 

a. A retirement is an orderly withdrawal of troops according to 
their own plan and without pressure by the enemy. 

b. A retirement may be made following a withdrawal action or when 
no contact with the enemy has been made. Following a withdrawal action 
the movement becomes a retirement after the main forces have broken contact 
with the enemy and freedom of action is regained. 
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c. An infantry regiment may execute a retirement as a part of a 
larger force or independently. If on an independent mission, it retires 
in compliance with specific instructions or after completing its mission. 
The regiment may require one or more of its subordinate battalions to ex¬ 
ecute a retirement if required by the tactical situation. 
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Section VII. FIRE SUPPORT PLANNING AND COORDINATION 


3701. FIRE SUPPORT PLANNING 

a. General .--Fire support planning and coordination for land com¬ 
bat is similar in most respects to that associated with amphibious opera¬ 
tions except for changes in environment. 

b. Plan of Supporting Fires .—(See subpar. 2207d.) 

c. Fire Support Planning Process .—(See subpars. 2402a and 2402b.) 

d. Sequence of Development of Fire Plans: Offense 

(1) The impetus of fire planning is from front to rear, but the 
regiment need not wait for the plans of subordinate battalions before com¬ 
mencing. Fire support planning is continuous and concurrent at all echelons 
within the regiment. Except in unusual areas, time is at a premium. The 
designation (by SOP or otherwise) of areas of primary fire planning respon¬ 
sibility will enable subordinate echelons to make maximum use of available 
time. 


(a) The lateral limits of areas of primary fire planning 
responsibility are usually established by unit boundaries. Fires should be 
planned regardless of unit boundaries; coordination at a higher echelon will 
reduce duplications. 

(b) The depth of areas of primary fire planning respon¬ 
sibility may be established by boundaries, by objectives, by phase lines, 

or other control measures. In order to avoid omission of important targets, 
areas should overlap in depth as well as width. 

(2) The infantry company formulates its fire plan based upon its 
mission and scheme of maneuver. Fires are planned on known and suspected 
enemy positions and for protection after the seizure of each successive ob¬ 
jective. This plan, which is in the form of a list of targets, is sent to 
the infantry battalion where it is integrated and coordinated with the plans 
submitted by the other companies, and with the plan which the battalion has 
prepared for its area of primary fire planning responsibility. Upon reso¬ 
lution of duplications and subsequent approval by the battalion commander, 
the battalion plan (including those of the companies) is transmitted by the 
appropriate fire support representative to the fire support agency repre¬ 
sented . 


(3) The battalion fire plans (less those of the companies) are 
transmitted to the regiment where they are consolidated and coordinated 
with each other and with the plan which the regiment has prepared for its 
area of primary fire planning responsibility. Upon approval by the regi¬ 
mental commander, the regiment plan (including those submitted by bat¬ 
talions) is transmitted by the appropriate fire support representative to 
the fire support agency represented. 

(4) The regimental fire plan (less those of the battalions) is 
transmitted to division. When changes are required in the regimental fire 
plan, division notifies the regiment which in turn notifies the appro¬ 
priate fire support agency. 
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(5) By the process outlined above, it should be apparent that 
planning, consolidation, and coordination are conducted concurrently at 
every echelon. As a general rule, in the case of conflicting requirements 
between higher and lower echelons, the requirement of the lower echelon 
should take precedence. 

e. Sequence of Development of Fire Plans: Defense 


(1) Defensive fire support plans are normally more complete and 
detailed than offensive fire support plans. There is more time available 
for their preparation, and they are based upon terrain and probable develop¬ 
ments rather than on known and suspected enemy dispositions. The planning 
sequence is the same as for offensive fire planning. However, the nature 

of the defensive situation and normally the time available for planning 
will permit the successive consolidation, review, and expansion of all sub¬ 
ordinate plans at each succeeding higher echelon. Thus, the complete fire 
plan is submitted to and reviewed by division. A major difference between 
offensive and defensive fire plans is that a portion of the offensive fire 
plan is prearranged as to both location and time, whereas the defensive 
fires are prearranged as to location and are fired at the time they are 
required (on-call fires). 

(2) The regimental commander's preliminary plan of supporting 
fires is developed and used as a guide by the regimental FSCC and the bat¬ 
talion commanders. The plan of supporting fires may include long-range 
fires to inflict casualties and disorganize the enemy, fires to support 
the combat outpost, fires on possible enemy assembly areas and approaches, 
final protective fires to break up the enemy attack, and fires to support 
counterattacks. Except for long-range fires, the specific locations of 
these fires are usually proposed by the infantry battalion commander. The 
plan also includes necessary details for coordinating the fires of artil¬ 
lery, air, and naval gunfire. 

(3) The plans of supporting fires for the infantry battalions 
include fires desired by each infantry battalion commander, approved recom¬ 
mendations of staff officers and supporting arms representatives, and ap¬ 
proved requests of the rifle company commanders and their artillery forward 
observers. After completion, these plans are forwarded to the regimental 
FSCC. 


(4) The completed regimental plan of supporting fires is sent 
to the division FSCC for further additions, coordination, consolidation, 
and final approval by the division commander. 

(5) In situations involving wide separation between infantry 
units and the attachment of artillery to these units, the fire planning pro¬ 
cess may vary somewhat. The plan of supporting fires is based on the same 
considerations previously discussed; however, because of distances involved 
and the time required to complete the plan prior to the time of firing, coor¬ 
dination of this plan at the next higher echelon (even at regimental and/or 
division levels) may not be practicable in all cases. 

3702. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS FOR NUCLEAR FIRES 

The regimental commander may request nuclear fires to support his 
regiment when their use has been authorized. Under certain circumstances, 
he may be delegated authority to employ nuclear weapons. Regardless of the 
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echelon of control, the regimental commander bases his planning for the use 
of nuclear fires on the following considerations: 

a. The nuclear fires form the basis of the regimental plan of sup¬ 
porting fires. Nonnuclear fires of organic, attached, and supporting weap¬ 
ons are planned to supplement the nuclear fires and are placed on areas 
which cannot be covered by the effects of the nuclear weapons. 

b. The planned use of nuclear fires must be carefully coordinated 
with the scheme of maneuver or plan of defense of the regiment. They may 

be the basis on which the scheme of maneuver or plan of defense is developed 
Provision must be made for positioning the assault infantry battalions in 
order to rapidly exploit the effects of nuclear fires. Helicopters or other 
means of mobility may be used to rapidly exploit these fires. The same con¬ 
siderations apply when the regiment is developing counterattack plans. Care 
must be exercised to ensure that the effects of planned nuclear fires do not 
interfere with the regimental scheme of maneuver or plan of defense. 

c. Nuclear weapons may be preplanned, scheduled, or on-call, or 
they may be employed on targets of opportunity. 

(1) When the regiment's scheme of maneuver requires delivery 
of nuclear fires at a specific time, they are preplanned and scheduled for 
delivery at that time. Preplanned nuclear fires are specified in the nu¬ 
clear fire support annex. 

(2) The regiment may also plan or request nuclear fires to be 
delivered on-call. The necessary data is preplanned and listed in the 
nuclear fire support annex. As many on-call targets as necessary to suc¬ 
cessfully support operations of the regiment are prearranged. To the de¬ 
gree possible, prearranged data should provide for the use of all types of 
delivery means. This will permit delivery of on-call fires with a minimum 
loss of time. 

(3) Data is also computed for areas in which targets of oppor¬ 
tunity may develop. As many on-call targets are planned and data computed 
as can be reasonably predicted and/or time for computation allows. 

d. The nuclear fire support plan which the regimental commander 
adopts should be the result of the combined and coordinated action of the 
entire regimental staff with the primary contributions emanating from the 
regimental S-3; regimental nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons em¬ 
ployment officer; and the regimental fire support coordinator. The com¬ 
pleted nuclear fire support plan will be based primarily on the following 
factors: 


(1) The scheme of maneuver. 

(2) The number, type, and size of weapons available. 

(3) The delivery means available. 

(4) Desired effects. 

(5) Troop safety. 
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3703. COORDINATION 

Coordination of the three major supporting arms—artillery, air, and 
naval gunfire--is given particular attention because of their parallel mis¬ 
sions their occasional need for common use of airspace, and other similar 
characteristics. For this reason, the representatives of these arms and 
their means of communication normally are located together in the FSCC of 
the regiment. Here they perform their duties in consonance according to 
established principles and techniques of fire support coordination as set 
forth in FMFM 7-1, Fire Support Coordination . 

3704. OBTAINING FIRE SUPPORT DURING THE CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS 

a. Artillery .--Artillery fires on targets of opportunity are called 
and adjusted by artillery forward observer teams operating directly with 
the assault rifle companies. In addition to fires requested by forward ob¬ 
server teams, missions may be initiated by air observers or by the artillery 
liaison officers within the FSCC of the infantry regiment. 

b. Air .—Requests for immediate air support are transmitted by the 
infantry battalion air liaison officers or forward air controllers over the 
tactical air request (TAR) net to the direct air support center (DASC) or 
other air control center. Monitoring officers at each echelon indicate 
approval of requests from subordinate units by remaining silent. Air sup¬ 
port missions may be initiated at any echelon of command within the division. 

c. Naval Gunfire .--Requests for delivery of fires by assigned naval 
gunfire ships are initiated by naval gunfire liaison officers or spotters 
in the case of general support missions and by shore fire control parties 
operating with the infantry battalions in the case of direct support mis¬ 
sions. The procedures for initiating and monitoring mission requests cor¬ 
respond to those described above for air support; i.e., silence of senior 
monitoring agencies indicates approval of missions initiated by subordinate 
echelons. 
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Section VIII. DEFENSE OF A RIVERLINE 


3801. CONDUCT 

a. Wide, unfordable rivers impose restrictions on movement and ma¬ 
neuver. They constitute obstacles to the attacker and form natural lines 
of resistance for the defender. An attack across an unfordable river re¬ 
quires tactical and technical preparations proportionate to the size of 
the river and the relative strength of opposing forces. In the defense of 
a riverline, special attention is given to the nature of the river being 
defended, terrain contiguous to the river, and capabilities of the enemy 
to cross the river. The defense, regardless of type, is organized on ter¬ 
rain which controls the river and/or approaches from the river and makes 
it possible to stall the enemy's attack astride the river and to destroy 
him by fire and maneuver. When defending a riverline, the commander should 
expect the attacker to move rapidly on a broad front and, without pause, 

to attempt to cross at multiple sites using amphibious vehicles, expedient 
crossing means, and helicopters. A riverline may be defended employing one 
of two methods: 

(1) Defending the riverline employing forces on the near bank. 

(2) Defending the riverline employing forces on the first suit¬ 
able terrain away from the river. 

b. The FEBA prescribed by the higher commander may indicate which 
method is to be employed. If the general trace of the FEBA provides suf¬ 
ficient latitude, the commander selects the method of defending the river¬ 
line based on the following tactical considerations: 

(1) These tactical conditions favor a defense on the near bank: 

(a) The river is an effective obstacle. 

(b) Flat trajectory fires can be placed on possible cross¬ 
ing sites. 

(c) Observation is equal or superior to that of the enemy. 

(d) The river runs generally parallel to the front of the 
defense position. 

(e) Concealment and cover for the defender are excellent. 

(2) The absence of one or more of the conditions listed above 
may require the defense to be conducted on the first suitable terrain away 
from the river. 

c. In defending a riverline employing forces on the near bank, the 
defense is organized to prevent a crossing by the enemy or to destroy him 
by counterattack while he is astride the river. In applying this method 
one of two techniques may be used. The defense may be organized with either 
minimum or maximum forces in the forward area. 
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Figure 33.—Defense of a Riverline Near Bank, Minimum Forces Forward. 


(1) When the defense is organized on the near bank with minimum 
forces forward, the commander employs the forward forces to control the 
crossing sites, facilitating the employment of the counterattack force to 
strike the enemy while he is astride the river. (See fig. 33.) 

(2) When the defense is organized on the near bank with maximum 
forces forward, it is organized as an area defense. (See fig. 34.) 



Figure 34.—Defense of a Riverline Near Bank, Maximum Forces Forward. 
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Figure 35.—Defense of a Riverline Away from Near Bank. 


(3) The following factors should be considered by the commander 
in determining whether to defend on the near bank with minimum or maximum 
forces forward: 

(a) Width of the defense sector. 

(b) Crossing sites available to the enemy. 

(c) Defensive characteristics of the near bank and traffic- 
ability within the battle area. 

(d) Enemy air and nuclear capability. 

(e) Enemy river-crossing capability. 

(f) Mobility of the defender. 

(g) Availability of tanks to the defender. 

(h) Capability of the enemy to employ screening smoke to 
provide concealment during the crossing. 

(4) The battalion is the lowest level of command at which the 
selection of one of these two techniques is made. 

d. The other method is to organize an area defense on the first 
suitable terrain away from the river. The defender seeks to control the 
approaches from the river and canalize the enemy, stalling his attack when 
he is astride the river and destroying hostile elements on the near bank. 
This defense lends itself to the employment of spoiling attacks between 
the FEBA and the river. (See fig. 35.) 
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